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NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 


FERRERI,  G.  Le  Istituzione  Americane  per  l'educazione  dei  sordo- 
muti.  [American  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf.j 
Palermo  :  Alberto  Reber.     1903.     8vo.,  pp.  380. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  impression  American  schools 
for  the  deaf  make  upon  an  intelligent  and  open-minded  for- 
eigner who  visits  them  for  the  special  purpose  of  investi- 
gating their  merits  and  their  defects. 

Mr.  Ferreri  notes  with  admiration  the  boundless  liberty  of 
initiative  and  the  generosity  of  private  individuals  in  found- 
ing schools  for  the  deaf,  and  thus  proving  the  need  for  them  ; 
and  that,  when  once  the  need  has  thus  been  proved,  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  various  States  are  generous  in  providing  for 
their  continued  support.  He  says  that  any  nation  of  Europe 
(and  he  has  traveled  widely)  may  envy  our  schools,  with 
their  fine  situations,  their  extensive  grounds,  and  their  equip- 
ment of  museums,  libraries,  and  general  school  supplies,  such 

Mr.  Ferreri  commends  the  love  of  reading  that  he  found  in 
the  pupils  of  our  schools,  and  attributes  the  habit  to  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  length  of  school  life  in  America, 
and  to  the  abundance  of  suitable  books. 

In  his  last  chapter  he  speaks  of  giving  Helen  Keller  lessons 
in  Italian,  and  of  the  wonderful  range  of  her  knowledge. 


"  Therefore,  to  the  inquiry  of  my  European  colleagues, 
What  are  the  Americans  doing  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  ? 
I  can  answer  without  any  hesitation  :  They  are  doing  the 
best  which   it  is  possible  to  do  in  the  present  condition  of 

science  ;  and  in  a  not  far  distant  future  they  will  be  our  guide 
in  the  progressive  development  of  our  special  line  of  edu- 
cation." 

ALLAN  BRADSHAW  FAY, 

Assistant  Professor  in  Galiaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Qfftoii 
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In  her  wonderful  little  book,  "Optimism," 
Helen  Keller  utters  one  extremely  unop- 
timlstic  note,  that  regarding  the  teachings 
of  the  religions  of  India.  In  view  of  tne 
fact  that  "The  Light  of  Asia"  is  held  by 
an  increasing  number  of  students  of  the 
evolution  of  religious  conceptions  to  be  the 
human  headwaters  of  all  the  religions  th>i 
world  has  ever  known,  the  unrelieved  "bad 
eminence"  given  Hinduism  in  a  book  ex- 
pressly teaching  the  value  of  seeking  for 
the  good  in  everything,  was  something  of 
a  jar — a  tang  of  the  pessimistic  spirit.  But 
considering  the  youth  of  the  author,  and 
especially  the  difficulties  under  which  her 
reading  is  accomplished,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  make  any  discount  on  the  high 
expectations  that  are,  entertained  of  her 
v/ork,  thus  inaugurated,  as  a  philosopher, 
a  publicist  and  a  wholesome  influence.  An 
interesting  letter,  which  she  has  just  writ- 
ten to  Miss  Caroline  P.  Atkinson  of  Heath 
Hill,  Brookline,  on  a  related  matter,  proves 
the  real  breadth  of  her  views  and  her  hopes 
even  for  the  children  of  Asia.  Miss  Atkin- 
son write:- 

In  your  issue  of  Dec.  24  among  the 
"Divers  Good  Causes"  was  an  appeal  from 
the  Maha-Bodhi  Society  of  Chicago  for 
money  to  help  establish  a  manual  training 
school  for  the  Sudra  children  of  India.  As 
the  name  of  the  Anagarlka  Dharmapala 
did  not  appear  in  this  notice,  readers  of  the 
Transcript  could  not  have  understood  that 
the  money  asked  for  was  to  aid  him  in  his 
work.  The  Indo-American  Society  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  has  recently  been  started  in 
this  city.  Its  objects  being  to  raise  money 
to  further  the  manual  training  of  the  50,- 
000,000  of  Sudra  children  and  to  restore  the 
ancient  arts  and  crafts,  as  well  as  to  teach 
improved  methods  of  agriculture.  Three 
thousand  dollars  is  needed  for  the 
year's  work,  and  so  far  a  little 
over  $1000  has  been  raised.  We  take 
pleasure  in  printing  a  letter  from  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  written  to  the  Anagarika 
Dharmapala  after  meeting  him  and  hear- 
ing about  his  work: 
The  Anagarika  Dharmapala: 

Dear  Sir — I  was  deeply  interested  in 
everything  you  told  me  about  your  efforts 
to  educate  your  people  and  dignify  and 
brighten  their  lives.  Indeed,  I  had  just 
been    thinking  about   them;    for   I    had   re-. 


ferred  to  India  in  my  essay  on  optimism, 
which  I  finished  a  few  days  before  I  met 
you.  I  tried  to  show  what  sort  of  civiliza- 
tion follows  when  a  nation  accepts  a  phil- 
osophy of  fatalism.  Such  a  philosophy 
kills  the  instinct  that  urges  men  to  strug- 
gle against  evil. 

Now  I  see  a  splendid  opportunity  for  you 
and  all  who  would  benefit  mankind  to 
rescue  your  country  from  the  misery  and 
ignorance  which  have  overwhelmed  her. 
She  must  not  lag  behind  while  other  coun- 
tries grow  stronger  and  wiser  and  richer; 
for  when  one  land  is  poor  and  wretched 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  be  the  poorer 
for  it. 

America  has  already  done  much  to  dis- 
pel the  darkness  of  ignorance.  Her  re- 
sources, advantages  and  power  are  very 
great,  and  I  trust  I  am  not  too  optimistic 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  always  at  the 
1  service  of  humanity.  If  that  is  true  you 
will   find   many  here  who  will   help   you. 

You  should  seek  and  find  help  in  Eng- 
land, too.  Why,  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land rests  on  an  exalted  humane  senti- 
ment—on a  belief  Ln  the  right  of  all  men 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  man  cannot  attain  happiness  or 
freedom  or  life  in  the  highest*  sense  with- 
out education,  without  opportunity. 

If  the  conquest  of  India  is  to  be  Justified 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  Great  Britain 
must  give  her  better  schools,  better  govern- 
ment, better  laws,  better  ideals.  She  must 
see  to  it  that  the  poor  are  befriended  and 
the  sick  tended,  and  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
are  not  left  to  die. 

I  wish  I  could  do  more  than  merely  ex- 
press my  heartfelt  desire  that  the  children 
of  India  be  taught.  There  is  a  bond  be- 
tween us — you  are  to  them  what  my  teacher 
was  to  me  when  I  was  without  knowledge 
or  joy  or  hope.  At  present  I  cannot  take 
an  active  part  in  any  work.  I  must  wait 
until  I  leave  college.  But  whatever  you 
do  to  further  the  advancement  of  your 
people,  whatever  appeals  you  make  in  their 
behalf,  I  am  with  you  and  I  shall  rejoice 
ln  your  every  success.  With  kindest  greet- 
ings, I  am  sincerely  yours,  Helen  Keller. 
Cambridge,    Mass.,    Nov.    23: 


HELEN  KELLER'S  DOLL^ 

Miss  Helen  Kellar  says  in  "The  Story 
of  My  Life"  that  she  very  early  made 
up  her  mind  to  go  to  Radcliffe  college 
in  Cambridge,  the  women's  annex  of 
Harvard  university.  Now  she  is  begin- 
ning her  last  year  there.  A  story  comes 
to  light  which  may  account  for  Miss 
Keller's  early  interest  in  Harvard. 

Years  ago  When  a  little  girl,  she  re- 
ceived a  doll  from  the  Hasty  Pudding 
Club  of  Harvard.  The  students  were 
at  that  time  much  interested  in  a  cer- 
tain actress  and  many  of  them  knew 
her  well.  The  actress  heard  from  some 
of  the  boys  the  story  of  Helen  Keller 
which  was  just  beginning  to  be  known. 
They  clubbed  together  and  bought  a 
doll,  and  the  actress  dressed  it  herself 
in  the  costume  of  one  of  her  own  char- 
acters. The  letter  which  the  secretary 
of  the  Pudding  Club  wrote  to  Miss  Kel- 
ler has  been  lost,  but  she  has  the  doll 
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"  ~  HELEN  KELLER  TO 
DEVOTE  LIFETO  BLIND 


"1  shall  devote  my  life  to  those  who 
suffer  from  the  loss  of  sight,"  declared 
Miss  Helen  Keller  in  a  brief  address 
at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind 
lield  in  Perkins  Hall  last  evening. 

Wirth  an  enunciation  as  clear  and 
distinct  as  if  the  power  of  speech  had 
been  hers  from  childhood,  Miss  Keller 
:old  of  the  obstacles  she  had  overcome, 
and  held  out  hope  for  those  who  were 
afflicted  with  one  of  the  ills  that  had 
made  life  seem  dark  to  her  at  times. 

Miss  Keller's  remarks  were  listened 
to  with  more  than  ordinary  attention 
as  she  exemplified  to  what  a  degree 
the  talents  of  those  laboring  under  a 
great  misfortune  could  be  brought  out. 

Brief  addresses  concerning  the  work 
of  the  association  and  the  best  methods 
of  aiding  in  an  industrial  way  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  were  made  by 
the  president,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings, 
Rev.  Fr.  M.  J.  Doody,  Edwin  'D.  Mead 
and   Samuel    B.    Capen. 

The  president.  Rev.  'Edward  Cum- 
mings, and  the  other  officers  of  the  so- 
ciety were  re-elected.  letters  of  re- 
gret were  received  from  Governor  John 
T,.  Bates,  JJ.utenant  Governor  Curtis 
Guild.  Jr.,  Congressman  McCall  and 
ethers. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S 


Urges  the  Establishment  of 
Industrial  Bureau  for 
Sightless  Adults  by  the 
State: 


SHE  HAS  FAITH 

IN  THE  OUTCOME 


Father  Doody,  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  Samuel  B.  Capen 
and  Bishop  Lawrence 
Among  Speakers. 


"I  have  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  our  cause."  These  were  the  words 
with  which  Miss  Helen  Keller  closed 
her  speech  last  night  at  the  annual 
meeting-  of  the  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
held  in  Perking  Hall,  under  the  presi- 
dency, of  the  Rev.  Edward  Cummings. 
The  fathering,  which  was  a  crowded 
one,  included  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Samuel 
B.  Capen  and  the  Rev.  Fr.  M.  J.  Doody. 
ihe  proceedings  began  with  the  elec- 
tion of  these  officers: 


President,  the  Rev  Edward  Cnmratngs;  rice- 
presidents.  William  P.  Fowler  and  Samuel  13. 
Capen;  treasurer,  Mary  Morton  Kebe-w:  secre- 
tary, Ada  Pearson  Spanlding;  board  of  direc- 
tors, Edward  II.  Clement,  the  Rev.  Fr.  M.  J. 
Doody,  Arthur  F.  Estabrook.  the  Rev.  Paul 
Revere  Frothingharn,  Dr.  Edward  M.  Hart- 
well.  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Hodder,  Samuel  F.  Hub- 
bard, Albert  Marshall  Jones,  Miss  A.  A.  Man- 
ning. Edwin  I)  Mead.  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers, 
the  Rev.  Francis  II.  Rowley.  Mrs.  Quincy  A. 
Shaw.  John  Shepard.  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Ware. 

President  puimmings  made  an  address, 
after  which  Samuel  B.  Capen  .was  in- 
troduced. Ho  drew  an  affecting  piMure 
of  the  adult  blind,  so  many  of  wliomwe 
reduced  to  helplessness  and  hopeless- 
ness., Mr.  Capen  asked  for  an  unpaid 
commission  which  would  look  after  the 
adult  blind. 

President  Cummings  then  read  several 
letters,  including  one  from  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Livermore. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  was  then  intro- 
duced. At  the  outset  of  her  remarks, 
which  were  repeated  in  part  by  Miss 
Sullivan,  her  friend  and  teacher,  Miss 
Keller  took  occasion  to  allude,  by  way 
of  mild,  playful  refutation,  to  the  theory 
that  her  speeches  were  produced  for  her 
by  Miss  Sullivan.  . 

The  audience,  having  cherished  no 
suspicions  in  the  matter,  laughed  in- 
credulously, at  the  mere  mention  of 
joint  authorship. 

"There  are  two  things,"  Miss  Keller 
proceeded  to  say,  "which  work  together 
and  become  one.  First  let  the  state  es- 
tablish by  an  adequate  appropriation  an 
agency  for  the  employment  of  the  blind. 
This  agency  should  foe  in  Boston.  At 
the  head  of  it  should  be  a  man  whose 
sole  ,duty  will  he  to  study  all  occupa- 
tions' in  which  the  blind  can  engage,  to 
exhibit  the*  work  of  the  blind,  to  advise 
and  encourage,  and  to  bring  employers 
and  blind  employes  together  without  ex- 
pense to  either.  This  bureau  should, 
provide  a  place  in  the  husiest  part  of 
the  city,  where  blind  workers  and  their 
patrons  can  be  brought  together,  and 
where  articles  made  by  the  blind  can  be 
advantageously  exhibited. 

"The  second  part  of  the  work  is  to 
increase  the  variety  and  efficiency  of 
those  other  useful  workers.  This  means 
industrial  schools— that  is,  workshops 
with;  all  possible  machinery  and  appli- 
ances which  the  blind  can  profitably 
handle.  Every  blind  person  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  serve  an  in- 
dustrial apprenticeship;  after  he  has 
learned  this  trade,  or  that  mechanical 
process,  he  would  go  to  the  agent  at 
the  employment  bureau,  or  the  agent 
Vvoujd  go  to  him,  and  the  agent  would 
then  offer  to  employers  the  services  of 
a  blind  workman.  In  each  of  the  large 
manufacturing  towns — Brockton,  Lowell, 
Taunton,  Lawrence,  Worcester — there 
should  be  a  branch  of  the  agency." 

"Mils'  Keller  finally  urged  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  industrial  bureau 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  state. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  M.  J.  Doody  and  Edwin 
D.  Mead  also  spoke  briefly,  and  Bishop 
Lawrence  warmly  commended  the  effort 
that  is  being  made  to  help  the  blind  to 
help  :  themselves. 

During  the  evening  a  musical  pro- 
gramme was  given  by  several  blind  ar- 
tists, including  Miss  Gladys  Perkins 
Fogg  and  Mr.  Frank  O'Brien. 

The    movement    for    the    help    of    the 

adult  blind   has   a  powerful   backer   in   the 
person  of  Miss  Helen  Keller. 


WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY    6,    1904 

TO  EMPLOY  THE  BLIND 


Helen    Keller    Urges    a    State 
Agency 


Her  Address  Constituted  an    Earnest 
Appeal 


Disadvantages  of  Adults  Who  Can't 
See 


Adults,    as    Well    as    Young    Folks,     Need 
Aid 


Qualified  to  speak  of  the  needs  of  the 
adult  blind  by  an  experience  such  as  few 
would  care  to  have  gone  through,  Helen 
Keller,  the  blind  girl,  whose  name  is  known 
all  over  the  country,  stood  before  a  friend- 
ly audience  in  Perkins  Hall,  Boylston 
street,  last  evening,  and  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  State  agency  or  bureau 
for  the  employment  of  the  adult  blind. 
She  said: 

"The  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
gives  us  another  opportunity  to  discuss 
among  ourselves  and  to  present  to  the  pub- 
lic the  needs  and  interests  of  the  adult 
blind,  and  I  am  glad*  to  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity.  This  question  of  helping  the 
blind  to  support  themselves  has  been  near 
to  my  heart  for  many  years,  since  long 
before  the  formation  of  this  society.  All 
I  have  learned  on  the  subject  in  the  books 
I  have  read  I  have  stored  up  in  my  mind 
against  the  day  when  I  should  be  able  to 
turn  it  to  the  use  of  my  blind  fellows. 
That  day  has  come. 

"I  have  heard  that  some  people  think 
the  views  I  am  expressing  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  indeed  on  all  subjects,  are  not 
my  own,  but  Miss  Sullivan's.  If  you  please, 
I  do  very  often  express  Miss  Sullivan's 
Ideas,  just  as  to  the  best  of  my  ability  1 
express  ideas  which  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  gather  from  other  wise  sources, 
from    the    books    I    have    read,     from    the 


friends  with  whom  I  talk,  even  from  the 
poets,  the  prophets  and  the  sages.  It  is 
not  strange  that  some  of  my  ideas  come 
from  the  wise  one  with  whom  I  am  most 
intimate  and  to  whom  I  owe  all  that  I  am. 
I  rejoice  for  myself  and  for  you  if  Miss 
Sullivan's  ideas  are  commingled  with  mine. 
The  more  on  that  account  ought  what  1 
say  to  receive  your  respectful  considera- 
tion; for  Miss  Sullivan  is  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  blind  and  the  work  for 
the  blind.  She  %»as  blind  once  herself, 
and  she  spent  six  years  in  the  Perkins 
Institution.  She  has  since  proved  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  the  blind.  Other  teach- 
ers from  all  over  the  world  have  sought 
her  out  and  exchanged  views  with  her. 
So  Miss  Sullivan's  ideas  on  the  matter  we 
have  to  consider  are  those  of  an  expert. 
But  may  I  venture  to  protest,  I  have  some 
ideas  of  my  own?  It  is  true,  I  am  still  an 
undergraduate,  and  I  have  not  had  time 
to  study  the  problems  of  the  blind  so 
deeply  as  I  shall  some  day.  I  have,  how- 
ever, thought  about  these  problems,  and  I 
know  that  the  time  is  ripe,  nay,  it  has  long 
been  ripe,  to  provide  for  the  adult  blind 
the  means  of  self-support. 

"The  blind  are  in  three  classes:  First, 
blind  children  who  need  a  common  school 
education;  second,  the  aged  and  the  in- 
firm blind,  who  need  to  be  tenderly  cared 
for;  third,  the  able-bodied  blind  who  ought 
to  work.  For  the  first  class,  blind  chil- 
dren, this  State  has  splendidly  provided  in 
that  great  two-million  dollar  school,  the 
Perkins  Institution.  The  second  class,  like 
all  other  people  who  are  invalid  and  in- 
firm, must  be  sheltered  in  the  embrace  of 
many  public  and  private  charities.  For 
the  third  class,  healthy  adult  blind,  noth- 
ing adequate  has  been  done  in  this  State. 
They  do  not  want  to  go  to  school  and  read 
books.  They  do  not  want  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  housed  by  other  people.  They 
want  to  work  and  support  themselves.  The 
betterment  of  this  class  is  the  object  of  our 
association.  We  ask  that  the  State  give 
the  adult  blind  opportunity  to  earn  their 
own  living.  We  do  not  approve  any  sys- 
tem to  pauperize  them.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing for  them  a  degrading  pension  or  the 
abstract  glories  of  a  higher  education.  We 
want  them  apprenticed  to  trades,  and  we 
want  some  organized  method  of  helping 
them  to  positions  after  they  have  learned 
these   trades. 

"Consider  the  condition  of  the  idle  adult 
blind  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  from  their  own  point  of 
view.  What  sort  of  citizens  are  they  now? 
They  are  a  public  or  a  private  burden,  a 
bad  debt,  an  object  of  pitying  charity,  an 
economic  loss.  What  we  ask  for  them  in 
the  name  of  Christian  philanthropy,  we  ask 
equally  on  the  ground  of  economic  good 
sense.  If  there  are  three  thousand  adult 
blind  In  this  Commonwealth  who  could  be 
taught  to  work  and  who  are  not  working, 
to  keep  them  alive  means  a  burden  of  ten 


or  twelve  thousand  dollars  every  seven 
days.  If  each  of  the  three  thousand  could 
be  taught  to  work  and  earn  three  dollars 
a  week— surely  a  low  figure— the  State 
would  obviously  be  twenty  or  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  week  richer.  At  present 
the  adult  blind  form  a  large  class  who  are 
unremunerative  and  unprofitable.  Such 
they  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
thoughtful  citizen.  What  are  they  from 
their  point  of  view? 

"They  are  not  merely  blind— that  can'  be 
borne— but  they  live  in  idleness  which  is 
the  cruellest,  least  bearable  misery  that  can 
be  laid  upon  the  human  heart.  No  anguish 
Is  keener  than  the  sense  of  helplessness  and 
self-condemnation  which  overwhelms  them 
when  they  find  every  avenue  to  activity  and 
usefulness  closed  to  them.  If  they  have 
been  to  school,  their  very  education  makes 
their  sorrow  keener,  because  they  know  all 
the  more  deeply  what  they  have  lost.  They 
sit  with  folded  hands  as  the  weary  days 
drag  by.  They  remember  the  faces  they 
used  to  see,  and  the  objects  of  delight  which 
made  life  good  to  live,  and  above  all  they 
dream  of  work  that  is  more  satisfying  than 
all  the  learning,  all  the  pleasures  gained  by 
man,  the  work  that  unites  the  world  in 
friendly  association,  cheers  solitude  and  is 
the  'balm  of  hurt  minds.'  They  sit  in  dark- 
ness, thinking  with  pain  of  the  past,  and 
with  dread  of  the  future  that  promises  no 
alleviation  of  their  suffering.  They  think 
•until  they  can  think  no  more,  and  some  of 
them  become  morbid.  The  monotony  and 
loneliness  of  their  lives  is  conceivable  only 
to  those  who  have  similar  deprivations.  T 
have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  blind 
who  are  taught.  Yet  I  used  to  feel  unhap- 
py many  times,  because  it  seemed  as  if 
my  limitations  would  prevent  me  from  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  world. 
Never  did  my  heart  ache  more  than  when 
I  thought  I  was  not  fit  to  be  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society.  Now  I  have  found  abun- 
dant work,  and  I  ask  for  no  other  blessed- 
ness. 

"I  have  talked  with  blind  students  at  tho 
institutions  for  the  blind,  and  I  remember 
the  distress  and  perplexity  with  which  they 
considered  how  they  should  shift  for  them- 
selves when  they  graduated.  Many  of  them 
left  school  only  to  go  back  to  poor,  baro 
homes  where  they  could  find  no  means  of 
self-support.  For  seven,  ten  or  fourteen 
years  they  live  in  the  midst  of  refined  sur- 
roundings, they  enjoy  good  books,  good 
music  and  the  society  of  cultivated  people. 
When  their  school  days  are  over,  they  re- 
turn to  the  homes  and  conditions  which 
they  have  outgrown.  The  institution  that 
has    educated    them    forgets    them,     unless 

perchance  they  have  sufficient  ability  to 
fight  their  life-battle  single-handed  and 
come  out  victorious.  Institutions  are  proud 
of  successful  graduates.  Let  us  not  for- 
get the  failures.  What  benefit  do  the  grad- 
uates who  fail  in  the  struggle  of  adult  life 
derive  from  an  education  which  has  not 
been  of  a  kind  that  could  be  turned  to  prac- 


tical  account?  From  an  economic  point  of 
view  has  the  money  invested  in^hat  edu- 
cation been  invested  wisely?  To  teach 
Latin  and  Greek  and  higher  mathematics 
to  blind  pupils,  and  not  to  teach  them  to 
earn  their  bread,  is  to  build  a  house  en- 
tirely of  stucco,  without  stones  to  the  walls 
or  rafters  to  the  roof.  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  educated  blind  people  who  re- 
peat the  cry,  'Give  us  work,  or  we  perish,' 
and  their  despair  lies  heavy  on  my  heart. 

"It  is  difficult  to  get  satisfactory  statis-, 
tics  about  the  blind  after  they  graduate 
from  the  institutions  where  they  receive  a 
book-education,  because  little  or  no  interest 
is  shown  in  them  after  they  leave  school. 
It  is  still  harder-  to  get  information  about 
the  blind  who  have  lost  their  sight  when 
they  are  too  old  to  go  to  the  existing  insti- 
tutions. But  it  is  evident  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  blind  now  support  them- 
selves. Mr.  William  S.  Wait  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  says  that 
less  than  eight  per  cent  of  the  entire  blind 
population  of  the  United  States,  even  those 
who  have  been  to  schools  for  the  blind,  are 
self-supporting,  and  the  percentage  for  the 
whole  country  will  be  higher  than  the  per- 
centage for  this  State;  for  Massachusetts 
is  behind  some  other  States  in  industrial 
education  for  the  blind.  Others  will  give 
you  the  exact  •figures.  But  whether  there 
are  in  Massachusetts  one  thousand  or  five 
thousand  adult  blind  who  might  be  made 
independent,  they  are  too  many  for  us  to 
have  neglected  so  long. 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  State 
which  was  a  pioneer  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  which  boasts  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, could  have  so  conspicuously  failed 
to  turn  their  education  to  account.  Surely 
it  is  only  an  accidental  division  which  has 
left  one  side  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  the  sunlight  where  Dr.  Howe  placed'  it, 
and  has  left  the  other  side  in  the  dark.  In 
spirit,  all  aspects  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  are  one,  and  we  can  be  sure  that  Dr. 
Howe  would,  had  he  lived,  been  the  leader 
of  this  movement,  in  which  we  are  doing 
our  little  best.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  he 
would  long  ago  have  rendered  our  labors 
unnecessary.  Let  us  gratefully  and  loving- 
ly render,  in  company  with  those  who  sur- 
vive him,  the  honor  that  is  his  due.  But 
since  he  is  dead  and  cannot  lead  us,  let  us 
push  forward,  guided  by  what  light  we 
have.  Wisdom  did  not  die  with  Solomon. 
All  knowledge  about  the  needs  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  blind  did  not  die  with  Dr. 
Howe.  There  is  much  to  do  which  he  did 
not  live  to  achieve,  or,  it  may  even  be, 
which    he    had    not    thought    of. 

"The  important  fact  remains  that  nothing 
of  consequence  has  been  done  for  the  adult 
blind  in  Massachusetts  since  Dr.  Howe's 
day.  It  was  he  who  established  the  work- 
shop for  the  adult  blind  in  South  Boston,  in 
connection     with    the    Perkins    Institution, 


and  that  remains  much  as  he  left  it.  Two 
or  thrae  years  ago  the  State  appropriated 
a  small  sum  of  money — five  thousand  dol- 
lars, I  think — for  travelling  teachers  who 
visit  the  homes  of  blind  persons  who  are 
too  old  to  go  to  the  Perkins  Institution. 
This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
it  was  inadequate,  and  it  is  not  altogether 
practical.  I  have  known  old  ladies  who 
have  told  me  how  glad  they  were  to  learn 
to  read  the  Lord's  prayer  with  their  fin- 
gers. They  looked  forward  to  the  weekly 
lesson  with  joy;  it  was  a  bright  spot  in  the 
monotony  of  their  life.  But,  after  all,  this 
is  not  so  important  as  it  is  to  teach  younger 
and  stronger  men  and  women  to  earn  their 
living.  The  needs  of  the  adult  blind  can- 
not be  covered  by  an  extension  of  this  ap- 
propriation or  by  a  development  of  this 
kind  of  teaching.  Something  new  is  neces- 
sary. Either  the  scope  of  the  workshop  at 
South  Boston  must  be  greatly  enlarged,  or 
new  ones,  independent  of  it,  must  be  estab- 
lished. It  would  have  been  no  argument 
against  founding  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  to  say  that  there  was 
already  a  good  college  across  the  Charles. 
He  •  who  is  content  with  what  has  been 
done  is  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  progress. 

"Up!  Up!  Something  must  be  done.  We 
have  delayed  too  long.  If  you  want  to 
know  how  long  .we  have  delayed,  listen  to 
what  the  bishop  of  Ripon  said  recently  at 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Bradford, 
England.  Speaking  of  a  time  thirty  years 
ago,  he  said,  'The  workhouse  and  the  char- 
ity of  the  passerby  in  the  street  were  the 
only  hope  of  the  blind.  All  that  has  been 
changed.  The  blind  have  been  taught  use- 
ful occupations,'  he  says,  'and  have  been 
enabled  in  many  cases  to  earn  sufficient  to 
maintain  themselves  in  comfort,  so  that  it 
has  come  to  be  a  reproach  that  a  blind 
man  or  woman  should  beg  in  the  streets.' 
This  is  the  change  in  England  in  thirty 
years.  There  has  been  no  such  change  in 
Massachusetts.  Something  must  be  done, 
that  is  clear.     What  shall  we  do? 

"There  are  two  things  to  do  which  work 
together  and  become  one.  First,  let  the 
State  establish  by  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion an  agency  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind.  This  agency  should  be  in  Boston. 
At  the  head  of  it  should  be  a  competent  man 
whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  study  all  occu- 
pations in  which  the  blind  can  engage,  to 
exhibit  the  work  of  the  blind,  to  advise  and 
encourage  them  and  to  bring  employers  and 
blind  employees  together  without  expense 
to  either.  This  bureau  should  do  for  the 
blind  in  Massachusetts  what  is  done  by  the 
employment  bureau  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Blind  Association  in  England,  namely,  , 
provide  a  place  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  city  j 
where  blind  workers  and  their  patrons  can 
be  brought  together  and  where  articles 
made  by  the  blind  can  be  advantageously 
exhibited.  The  agent  should  advertise  to  the 
public,  that  they  can  get  blind  piano    tuners, 
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^upP^at    the    age    of    thirty    a    man 
loses   his    sight,    and    that    means    that    he 
?•,**  Ave  up  his  work,  let  us  say.  as  sales- 
"'\f  in  a  drvgoods  house.     He  goes  to  the 
Tar-t    agent    of    the    Massachusetts    In- 
dustrial  Bureau  for   the   BUM.     The   agent 
knows  every  occupation  in  the  State  which 
It  is  profitable   for  a  blind   man    to   engage 
•r,    and  he  tells  this  man  that  the  best  oc- 
cupation  near  his   home   is   running   a   ma- 
n7of    a    certain    kind.      The    man    then 
!osto  the  industrial  School  for  the  Blind 
and  learns   to  run   that   machine;    m    other 
wnrds     he    serves    an    apprenticeship    in    a 
free    State    school,    and    inc'dentally    learns 
the   other  things  which   a  blind   man   must 
Team    in  ord^r  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new 
renditions   of  his  life:   that  is.   he   gets   the 
experience   of  being  blind.     At   the   end   of 
the  apprenticeship  the  agent,  knowing  what 
♦he   man    cnn    do.    go^s    to    a    manufacturer 
n-d  asks  that  he   give    me  man   a   chance. 
The    agent    stands   behind    the   man    during 
his  period  of  probation,   until   the  employer 
IS  convinced  that  his  blind  workman  under- 
stands  his   business 

"\m  I  dreaming  dreams?  It  is  no  un- 
tried experiment.  It  is  being  done  in  Great 
Britain  Remember  that  to  educate  a  blind 
man  so  that  he  becomes  a  competent  work- 
man Is  no  magical  and  mysterious  process. 
A  blind  man  can  do  nothing  less  and  noth- 
ing more  than  what,  a  person  with  five 
senses  can  do,  minus  what  can  be  done 
only  with  the  eye,  Remember,  too,  that 
when  a  man  loses  his  sight,  he  does  not 
know  himself  what  he  can  do.  He  needs 
someone  of  experience  to  advise  him.  The 
other  day  the  commission  listened  to  a 
blind  man  forty  years  old  who  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  four  years 
ago.     Before  he  became  blind,  he  had  been 


a  lithographer,  and  was  for  eight  years  a 
foreman.  He  testified  that  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  a  'quitter,'  and  that  he 
had  tried  one  and  another  kind  of  work, 
only  to  fail  in  each.  'What,'  asked  one  of 
the  commissioners,  'do  you  think  you  can 
learn  to  do?'  'I  do  not  know,'  replied  the 
man.  Do  we  need  a  stronger  argument 
than  this  answer  for  an  industrial  agency? 
Although  intelligent  and  industrious,  this 
man  had  struggled  wildly  in  the  dark  for 
four  years,  trying  one  kind  of  work  and 
another.  Think  of  it!  In  four  years  he 
had  had  no  one  to  tell  him  what  it  was 
best  for  him  to  try  to  learn  to  do. 

"Now  who  shall  change  all  this?  -Who 
shall  establish  the  Massachusetts  Indus- 
trial Bureau  for'  the  Blind?  Surely  the 
State— Massachusetts,  in  whose  watchtow- 
ers  burn  continuously  the  beacons  of  sym- 
pathy and  love,  Massachusetts  to  whom 
every  State  in  our  country  turns  for  ex- 
ample and  guidance  in  education  and  phil- 
anthropy, Massachusetts  in  whose  benefi- 
cient  institutions  the  deaf  have  learned  to 
speak,  the  blind  to  read  the  printed  page, 
the  idiot  clay  to  think.  Surely  Massachu- 
setts will  not  now  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
cry  of  the  helpless  adult  blind.  Has  she 
not  lovingly  nurtured  and  abundantly  pro- 
vided for  the  Perkins  Institution  and  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind?  Once  the  peo- 
ple learn  what  should  be  done,  we  need  not 
fear  that  those  whose  authority  is  law,  and 
those  whose  authority  is  loving  charity  will 
neglect  the  sacred  duty  to  raise  the  adult 
blind  from  dependence  to  self-respecting 
citizenship.  Therefore  I  have  complete 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  our 
cause." 

The  meeting  at  which  these  remarks  were 
made  was  the  annual  business  ses- 
sion of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind.  Rev.  Edward 
Cummings  presided;  addresses  were  made 
by  himself,  by  Samuel  B.  Capen,  by  Rev. 
M.  J.  Doody,  by  Edwin  D.  Mead  and  by 
Bishop  Lawrence,  and  a  letter  was  read 
from  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore.  A  musical 
programme  was  given  by  several  blind 
artists,  including  songs  by  Miss  Gladys 
Perkins  Fogg  and  piano  selections  by  Frank 
O'Brien.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Rev.  Edward  Cummings;  vice 
presidents,  William  P.  Fowler  and  Samuel 
B.  Capen;  treasurer,  Mary  Morton  Kehew; 
secretary,  Ada  Pearson  Spaulding;  board 
of  directors,  Edward  H.  Clement,  Rev. 
Father  M.  J.  Doody.  Arthur  F.  Estabrook, 
Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Hartwell,  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Hodder, 
Samuel  F.  Hubbard,  Albert  Marshall  Jones, 
Miss  A.  A.  Manning,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Miss 
Annette  P.  Rogers,  Rev.  Francis  H.  Row- 
ley, Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  John  Shepard, 
Mrs.    Robert  A.   Ware. 
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Helen  Keller  of  Wrentham,  the 
b'ltind  girl  whose  fame  is  national, 
©poke  last  evening  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  asso- 
ciation for  promoting  the  .interests  of 
the  adult  blind,  held  in  Perkins  Halil, 
Boston . '  &h e "~sT3o k e  but  a  few  min- 
utes, saving  she  had  prepared  a  paper 
for  the  occasion. 

Miss  Keller's  paper  advocated  the 
e&DaMisihment  of  an  agency  for  the 
employment  of  the  blind. 

It  said  in  part:  "Let  the  State  es- 
tablish an  agency  for  the  employment 
of  the  blind.  This  agency  should  be 
in  Boston.  At  the  head  of  ic  should 
be  a  competent  man,  whose  sole  duty 
should  be  to  study  all  occupations  in 
which  the  blind   can   engage. 

"It  should  do  for  the  blind  in  Mas- 
sachusetts what  Is  done  by  the  em- 
ployment bureau  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  in  England, 
namely,  feo  provide  a.  place  in  the  bus- 
iest pant  of  the  city  where  blind 
workers  and  their  patrons  can  be 
brought  together,  and  where  articles 
made  by  the  blind  can  be  advanta- 
geously   exhibited. 

"The  agent  should  advertise  to  the 
public  that  they  can  get  blind  piano 
tuners,  note  paper  embossers,  siham- 
Pooers,  masseurs,  chair  makers,  brush 
makers,  tutors,  singers,  church  organ- 
ists, tea  tasters  -and  other  useful 
blind  people.  This  means  industrial 
schools,  that  is,  workshops,    with     all 


possible  machinery  and  appliances 
which  the  blind  can  profitably  handle. 
After  a  blind  person  has  learned  this 
trade,  or  that  mechanical  process,  he 
would  go  to  the  agent  at  the  employ- 
ment bureau,  or  the  agent  would 
come  to  him,  and  offer  to  employers 
the  services  of  a  bl'ind  workman. 

"In  the  large  manufacturing  towns, 
Brockton,  Lowell,  Taunton,  Lawrence 
and  Worcester,  there  should  be  a 
branch  of  the  agency.  The  head  in 
each  place  should  know  the  indus- 
tries peculiar  to  his  locality  and 
should  know  the  employers  of  the 
neighborhood. 

"Am  I  dreaming  dreams?  It  is  no 
experiment.  It  is  being  done  in 
Great  Britain.  A  blind  man  can  do 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than 
what  a  person  with  five  senses  can 
do,  minus  only  what  can  be  done  with 
the  eye. 

"Who  shall  establish  the  Massa- 
chusetts industrial  bureau  for  the 
'blind?  Surely  the  State.  Massachu- 
setts, in  whose  watch  towers  burn 
continually  the  beams  of  sympathy 
and  love;  Massachusetts,  to  which  ev- 
ery State  in  our  country  turns  for  ex- 
ample and  guidance  in  education  and 
pJJj^'anthjrop/;  Massachusetts,  in 
whose  beneficent  instituitions  the  deaf 
have  learned  to  speak,  the  blind  to 
read  the  printed  page,  the  idiot  clay 
to  think — surely  Massachusetts  will 
not  now  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of 
the  helpless  adult  blind. 

"Once  let  it  be  known  what  should 
be  done,  we  need  not  fear  that  those 
whose  authority  is  law,  and  those 
whose  authority  is  loving  charity  will 
neglect  their  sacred  duty  to  raise  the 
adult  blind  from  dependence  to  self- 
respecting  citizens.  Therefore,  I 
have  compilete  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triuimph  of  our  cause." 
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The  state  will  be  urged  to  establish  (as 
outlined  by  Miss  Helen  Keller)  an  agency 
for  the  employment  of  the  blind.  This  in 
Boston.  At  the  head  of  it  should  be  a 
competent  man  whose  sole  duty  should  be 
to  study  all  occupations  In  which  the  blind 
can  engage. 

"The  agent  should  advertise  to  the  pub- 
lic that  they  can  set  blind  piano  tuners, 
note       paper       embossers,        shampooers, 

masseurs,  chair  makers,  brush  makers, 
tutors,  singers,  church  organists,  tea 
asters. 

"This  means  industrial  schools. 

"After  a  blind  person  has  leaned  this 
trade,  he  would  go  to  the  agent  and  offer 
to  employers  the  services  of  a  blind  work- 
man. 

"In  the  large  manufacturing  towns 
should  be  a  branch  of  the  agency." 
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HelenKeller  Advocates 
a  State  Agency. 


Employment  Gould  bo  Given 
Along  Many  Lines. 


Hopes  Massachusetts  Will 
Heed  the  Cry. 


Helen  Keller,  the  blind  girl  whose 
ame  is  national,  spoke  last  evening  at 
hs  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts association  for  promoting  the  in- 
erests  of  the  adul.t  blind,  held  in  Per-  j 
tins  hall,  264  Boylston  st.  She  spoke 
aut  a  few  minutes,  saying  she  had  pre- 
pared a  paper  for  the  occasion. 

Miss  Keller's  paper  advocated  the 
Bstablishment  of  an  agency  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind. 

It  said  in  part:  "Let  the  state  estab- 
lish an  agency  for  the  employment  of 
die  blind.  This  agency  should  be  in 
Sbston.  At  the  head  of  it  should  be 
i  competent  man  whose  sole  duty 
should  be  to  study  all  occupations  in 
which  the  blind  can  engage. 

"It  should  do  for  the  blind  in  Massa- 
chusetts what  is  done  by  the  employ- 
ment bureau  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
blind  association  in  England,  namely, 
to  provide  a  place  in  the  busiest  part 


of  the  city  where  blind  workers  anct 
their  patrons  can  be  brought  together, 
and  where  articles  made  by  the  blind 
can  be  advantageously  exhibited. 

"The  agent  should  advertise  to  the 
public  that  they  can  get  blind  pi* no 
tuners,  noie  paper  embossers,  sham- 
pooers,  masseurs,  chair  makers,  brush 
makers,  tutors,  singers,  church  org.m- 
lsts,  tea  tasters  and  other  useful  blind 
people.  This  means  industrial  schools, 
that  is,  workshops,  with  all  possible 
machinery,  and  appliances  which  the 
blind  can  profitably  handle.  After  a 
blind  person  has  learned  this  trade,  or 
that  mechanical  process,  he  would  go 
to  the  agent  at  the  employment  bureau, 
or  the  agent  would  come  to^  him,  and 
offer  to  employers  the  services  of  a 
blind  workman. 

"in  the  large  manufacturing  towns, 
Brockton,  Lowell,  Taunton,  Lawrence 
and  Worcester,  there  should  be  a 
branch  of  the  agency.  The  head  in  each 
place  should  know  the  industries  pe- 
culiar to  his  locality  and  should  know 
the  employers  of  the  neighborhood. 

"Am  I  dreaming  ^dreams?  It  is  no 
experiment.  It  is  being  done  in  Great 
Britain.  A  blind  man  can  do  nothing 
less  and  nothing  more  than  what  a  per- 
son with  five  senses  can  do,  minus  only 
what  can  be  done  with  the  eye. 

"Who  shall  establish  the  Massachu- 
setts industrial  bureau  for  the  blind? 
Surely  the  state.  Massachusetts,  iri 
whose  watch  towers  burn  continually 
the  beams  of  sympathy  and  love;  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  which  every  state  in 'our 
country  turns  for  example  and  guid- 
ance in  education  and  philanthropy; 
Massachusetts,  in  whose  beneficent  in- 
stitutions the  deaf  have  learned  to 
speak,  the  blind  to  read  the  printed 
page,  the  idiot  clay  to  think— surely 
Massachusetts  will  not  now  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  cry  of  the  helpless  adult 
blind. 

"Once  let  it  be  known  what  should  be 
done,  we  need  not  fear  that  those  whose 
authority  is  law.  and  those  whose  au- 
thority is  loving  charity  will  neglect 
their  sacred  duty  to  raise  the  adult 
blind  from  dependence  to  self-respecting 
citizens.  Therefore,  I  have  complete 
faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  our  i 
cause." 

Miss  Keller's  words  were  heartily  ap- 
plauded. 

There  were  3983  blind  persons  in  this 
state  in  1895,  of  which  number  44  per- 
cent were  self-supporting  and  51  percent 
dependent  on  others. 

The  organization  which  held  its  annual 
meeting  last  evening  aims  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  blind  to  help  themse;ves. 
The  officers  elected  are:  Rev  Edward 
Cummings  pres,  William  P.  Fowler  and 
Samuel  B.  Capen  vice  pres,  Mary  Mor- 
ton Kehew  treas,  A.  P.  Soaulding  sec. 
Edward  H.  Clement,  Rev  Michael  J. 
Doody,  A.  F.  Estabrook,  Rev  Paul  Re- 
vere Frothingham,  Edward  M.  Hart- 
well,  M.  R.  Hodder,  Samuel  F.  Hubbard, 
Albert  Marshall  Jones,  A.  A.  Manning, 
Edwin  D.  Mead.  Annette  P.  Rogers 
Francis  H.  Rowley,  Pauline  Agassiz 
Shaw,  John  Shepai'd  and  Charlotte  Bar-  ' 
rell  Ware  directors. 


The  president  and  several  of  tht> 
speakers  praised  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, the  agent  of  the  society,  for  his^S- 

StThCrtiJeJhectUre^  a,nd  »««rressive  work? 

Those  who  spoke  Included  S.  B  Canen 
Edwin  D.  Mead,  Rev  M.  J.boodvS 
Bishop  William  Lawrence.  Letters  of 
indorsement  were  received  from  r-™ 
Bates  Lieut  Gov  Guild &  D 
^r^ht  Congressman  McCall,  Secretary 
more°  *      °°dy  and  M^^   « 

Musical    features    were    furnished    hv 
Frank  O'Brien,  a  blind  pianist  of ^kin 
and    Miss    Gladys    Perk&s    Fogg     ?  so' 
'teiind,  who  sang  beautifully.  Ibo 


Helen  Keller,  the  blind  girl  whose  ! 
fame  is  national,  spoke  Tuesday  even- 
ing at,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts association  for  promoting  tin 
interests  of  the  adult  blind,  held  iu  Pel- 
kins  Hall,  Boston  She  spoke  but  a  few 
minutes,  saying  she  had  prepared  a 
>auer  for  the 


HELEN   KELLER   AND   RED   T^I^fT' 

Evidently  news  of  Helen  Keller  fias  not 
permeated   the  thick    walls  of  the  Boston 
custom-house.      From   time   to   time   Miss 
Keller    receives    from    England    books    in 
raised   print,    or    braille,    which   are   made 
for  her  by   the  British  ami  Foreign  blind. j 
association  of  London.     Single  books  come  ! 
by  mail,  but  large  bundles  come  by  freight,  i 
The  customs  agents  at  the  post-office  have  ! 
learned    to   let   the   books   go   through,  for 
they    are   not   subject   to   duty,    but   when 
packages    come    by    freight    through    ship- 
ping agents,   then   the   red  tape  begins  to 
run   off   the  custom-house  reel. 

The  other  day  a  bundle  containing 
Wordsworth's  poems  in  four  large  volumes 
of  braille  came  to  Boston,  consigned  to 
Miss  Keller  by  freight  from  London.  The 
shipping  agents  sent  Miss  Keller  a  long 
document  to  sign,  which  they  must  present 
to  the  customs  officer  and  in  which  it  was 
set  forth  that  there  was  nothing  dangerous, 
dark  or  dutiable  in  the  bundle  of  books. 
Miss  Keller  signed  the  paper  in  pencil  and 
returned  it  by  mail. 

She  always  writes  with  pencil  and  has 
never  used  ink;  for  when  she  writes,  she 
follows  the  point  across  the  paper  with  the 
forefinger  of  her  left  hand,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  anything  but  a  fairly  hard  pen- 
cil would  blot.  But  this  time  the  pencil 
would  not  do.  The  next  morning  out  rushed 
a  clerk  to  Miss  Keller's  house  and  request- 
ed an  ink  signature. 

"She  never  uses  ink,"  explained  the 
seivant  who  met  him  at  the  door. 

"But  she  must.  This  paper  must  be 
signed  in   ink." 

"She   cannot   sign    it   in   ink." 

"Is  she  ai  home?" 

"Yes," 

"Then   ask  her  to  sign   in  ink." 

"I  tell  you  she  never  uses  ink." 

So  the  dialog  went  on  until  the  clerk 
went  away,  muttering,  "Strange,  very 
strange." 

This  was  not  the  last  of  the  trouble.  The 
day  after  appeared  a  clerk  and  a  notary, 
before  whom  Miss  Keller  swore  to  her 
stgfMUajxe... 


Helen  Keller,  the  blind  girl  whose 
fame  is  national,  spoke  Tuesday  even- 
ing, in  Boston,  for  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  adult  blind.  She  advocated 
the  establishment  of  an  agency  by  the 
state  for  the  employment  of  the  blind 
which  should  be  in  Boston.  At  the 
head  of  it  shoud  be  a  competent  man 
whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  study  all 
occupations  in  which  the  blind  can  en- 
gage. It  should  do  for  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts  what  is  done  by  the  em- 
ployment bureau  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  in  England, 
namely,  to  provide  a  place  in  the  busiest 
part  of  the  city  where  blind  workers, 
and  their  patrons  can  be  brought  to- 
gether, and  where  articles  made  by  the 
blind  can  be  advantageously  exhibited. 

The  agent  should  advertise  to  the 
public  that  they  could  get  blind  piano 
tuners,  note  paper  embossers,  sham- 
pooers,  masseurs,  chair  makers,  brush 
makers,  tutors,  singers,  church  organ- 
ists, tea  tasters  and  other  useful  blind 
people.  This  means  industrial  schools, 
with  all  possible  machinery,  and  ap- 
pliances which  the  blind  can  profitably 
handle.  She  also  advocated  branch 
agencies  in  such  large  manufacturing 
towns  as  Brockton,  Lowell,  Taunton, 
Lawrence  and  Worcester. 
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AND  THE  DUMB  SPEAK. 


Helen  Keller,  the  »^ind  girl  whose 
fame  is  national,  spoke  last  evening  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts association  for  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  adult  blind,  held  in  Bos- 
ton. She  spoke  but  a  few  moments, 
saying  she  had  prepared  a  paper  for  the 
occasion. 

Miss  Keller's  paper  advocated  the 
establishment  of  an  agency  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind. 
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BLIND,  DEAF  AND  DUMB  OPTHVMSIM. 

Nobody  cares  about  hearing*  stories  of 
shipwrecks  from  people  who  have  never 
so  much  as  paddled  a  canoe  on  Oharles 
river,  or  thrilling  descriptions  of  tiger 
hunts  from  those  who  have  never  seen 
the  Bengal  terror  except  behind  the 
bars  of  his  cage  in  the  Zoo.  There  is  a 
streak  of  realism  in  us  all,  and  the  first 
question  we  ask  of  a  preacher,  a  drama- 
tist, a  painter,  a  poet,  is  whether  he  has 
"been  there"  himself,  or  at  least  has 
shared  the  fundamental  experiences  of 
passion,  suffering  or  rapture  which  will 
enable  his  powerful  imagination  to  con- 
ceive and  portray  how  varied  humanity 
would  feel  in  every  possible  contin- 
gency ki  which  it  should  find  itself  un- 
der their  sway.  Had  the  little  creature 
only  the  imagination  and  vocabulary  of 
Shakespeare,  the  most  diminutive  mouse 
that  ever  found  itself  in  the  claws  of  a 
cat  would  interiorly  possess  all  the 
,  emotional  data  requisite  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  frenzy  of  Othello  or  the 
pathos  of  Lear.  Only  this  is  just  where 
the  mouse  happens  to  fall  a  trifle  short. 
Yet  this  is  the  very  reason  why  such 
numbers  of  us  other  little  mice  so  en- 
joy an  intellectual  nibble  at  Shakes- 
peare, because  he  so  marvellously  trans- 
lates mouse  and  cat  and  claw  into  such, 
thousandfold  informing  and  thrilling 
shapes  as  to  include  our  experience  and 
everybody  else's. 

Who,  then,  for  example,  would  ever 
care — on  the  stupendous  question  of  op- 
timism or  pessimism  so  much  debated 
today— to  read  a  book  written  by  a 
frisking,  rattletrap-brained  monkey 
from  the  monkey  cage  in  the   Zoo — a 


book  in  which  the  lively  simian  should 
seriously  proclaim  himself  a  convinced 
optimist  up  to  his  twinkling  eyelashes, 
and  call  upon  all  the  moping"  Malvolios 
and  Jacques  and  Hamlets  of  creation 
to  follow  suit  with  him.  No,  we  would 
say,  we  forecast  his  monkey  attitude 
before  he  has  written  his  first  line,  and 
know  just  where  he  will  stand  with  all 
the  whirligig  fixity  of  a  humming  top. 
He  lacks,  we  feel,  the  deeper  emotional 
data  for  a  commanding  judgment  on 
the  subject.  He  has  never  read  the 
forty-second  Psalm,  with  all  it  has  to 
say  about  "Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at 
the  noise  cf  thy  waterspouts,"  and  all 
it  has  to  say  about  "Yet  the  Lord  will 
command  his  loving  kindness  in  the  day- 
time, and  in  the  night  his  song  shall  be 
with  me."  So  long  as  boys  and  peanuts 
prevail  we  are  sure  of  the  inextinguish- 
able grin  of  levity  with  which  he  will 
greet  all  the  fathomless  mysteries  of 
life. 

No!  no!  Give  us  instead — we  say — a 
book,  however  small,  from  somebody  of 
the  stamp  of  Helen  Keller,  who  has 
"been  there,"  in  the  depths  and  on  the 
heights,  in  the  night  and  in  the  light; 
who,  born  blind,  ndw  sees;  born  deaf, 
now  hears;  born  dumb,  now  speaks. 
We  will  listen  to  her.  She  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  us  with  the  note  of  one 
having  authority,  and  when  she  pro- 
claims herself  a  convinced  optimist 
there  will  sound  forth  to  us  something 
moving,  heartening  and  sublime.  Well, 
Helen  Keller  has  come  to  us  with  just 
such  a  little  book — only  seventy-five 
pages  of  it— in  her  hand.  It  is  worth 
pondering,  for  it  is  written  with  her 
heart's  blood. 

Listen  a  moment  to  her  own  words! 
"Once  I  knew  the  depth  where  no  hope 
was  and  darkness  lay  on  the  face  of  all 
things.  Then  love  came  and  set  my  soul 
free.  Once  I  fretted  and  beat  myself 
against  the  wall  that  shut  me  in.  *  *  * 
But  a  little  word  from  the  fingers  of 
another  fell  into  my  hand  that  clutched 
at  emptiness,  and  my  heart  leaped  to 
the  rapture  of  living.  So  my  optimism 
is  no  wild  and  unreasoning  satisfaction. 
Only  by  contact  with  evil  could  I  have 
learned  to  feel  by  contrast  the  beauty 
of  truth  and  love  and  goodness.  *  *  * 


I  speak  ■with  knowledge  when  I  say 
that  evil  is  of  no  consequence,  except  as 
a  sort  of  mental  gymnastic.  The  strug- 
gle which  evil  necessitates  is  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings.  My  optimism,  then, 
does  not  rest  on  the  absence  of  evil,  but 
on  a  glad  belief  in  the  preponderance  of 
good  and  a  willing  effort  always  to  co- 
operate with  the  good,  that  it  may  pre- 
vail. *  *  *  I  demand  that  the  world  be 
good,  and  lo!  it  obeys.  I  proclaim  the 
world  good,  and  facts  range  themselves 
to  prove  my  proclamation  overwhelm- 
ingly true." 

Now,  all  this  is  in  the  high,  heroic 
vein.  "Evil  of  no  consequence,  except 
as  a  mental  gymnastic!"  "The  strug- 
gle which  evil  necessitates  one#  of  the 
greatest  blessings!"  "I  demand  that  the 
world  be  good,  and  lo!  it  obeys!"  It  is 
once  more  the  strain  of  the  mediaeval 
saint  who  declared  that,  should  God 
down  him  to  hell,  he  -Avould  so  raptur- 
ously sing  his  praises  down  there  as  to 
make  it  heaven.  The  bare  idea  that  ex- 
ternal things  are  or  can  be  in  them- 
selves, and  as  a  finality,  either  bad  or 
good  is  to  such  minds  a  flat  contradic- 
ton  in  terms.  Bad  or  good  is  a  matter 
of  experience.  Bad  or  good  to  whom? 
Bad  to  the  mind  they  reduce  to  misery 
and  despair;  good  to  the  mind  they 
brace  to  action  and  triumph.  A  world 
which,  through  spiritual  reaction,  makes 
a  hero  of  you  is  a  good  world  to  you;  a 
world  which  through  limp  yielding  re- 
duces you  to  passive  suffering  and  the 
bondage  of  fear  is  a  bad  world  to  you. 
What  it  is  to  others  is  of  no  sort  of  ac- 
count in  your  own  case.  Two  people  may 
live  in  the  same  surroundings,  and  one 
of  them  say  "I  am  in  heaven!"  while 
the  other  says  "I  am  in  hell!"  Which 
is  it,  heaven  or  hell?  Neither  in  itself, 
both — in  you  two.  "I  recognize,  then, 
the  beneficence  of  the  newer  which  vi 
all  worship  as  supreme — Order,  Fate, 
the  Great  Spirit,  Nature,  God.  I  make 
a  friend  of  this  indefinable  force  and 
straightway  I  feel  glad,  brave  and  ready 
for  any  lot  heaven  may  decree  for  me. 
This  is  my  religion  of  optimism."     ' 

Now  this  is  something  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  silly  arguments  one  today 
hears  bandied  to  and  fro  between  so- 
called  optimists  and  pessimists,  on 
either  side  a  partisan   struggle   to   see 


which  can  draw  up  the  most  appalling 
or  the  most  ecstatic  catalogue  of  pains 
and  diseases  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  lini- 
ments and  lotions  on  the  other,  and  then 
weigh  which  way  the  scale  tips — for 
God  or  the^  devil.  Happiness,  per.^e, 
blessedness— call  it  what  you  will — is,  so 
Helen  Keller  insists,  mainly  a  creation 
of  the  inward  creative  will,  and,  like 
your  grain  of  radium — at  once  ever  dif- 
fusive and  ever  inexhaustible— some- 
thing capable  of  being  extracted  from 
the  crudest  tons  of  the  most  refractory 
pitchblende.  Demand  that  the  world 
be  good,  and  lo  !  it  obeys.  Try  this  faith- 
fully and  bravely  and  decide  for  your- 
self, even  if  you  chance  to  be  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb.  There  is  no  other  tribunal 
of  appeal  but  this!  Surely  such  words 
are  heartening  to  the  last  degree  as  they 
fall  from  the  lips  of  one  who  had  to  ex- 
tract her  every  grain  of  radium  from 
such  cartloads  of  refuse  pitchblende. 


THE    MICHIGANOMIEROR. 


Helen  Keller  Day, 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Deaf-Mutes1  Journal,  explains  why  the 
"Helen  Keller  Day"  should  take  place 
in  so  late  a  month  as  October  as  follows 

I  have  noticed  in  several  papers,  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  deaf,  ex- 
pressions of  regret  that  Helen  Keller's 
visit  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  is  to 
be  at  a  time  when  few,  if  any  instruc- 
tors of  the  deaf  can  be  there  to  see  her. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  not  out  of  place 
for.me  throw  a  little  light  on  this  mat- 
ter. 

Those  who  arranged  for  the  "Helen 
Keller  Day"  at  St.  Louis  had  two 
objects  principally  in  view.  One  was 
to  give  Miss  Keller,  with  her  mother 
and  her  teacher  Miss  Sullivan,  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  fair  at  a  time 
which  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
them.  And  the  other  was  to  have  this 
visit  made  when  the  innuenca  of  "Hel- 
len  Keller  Day"  might  best  promote 
an  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  general 
public  in  having  ample  provision  made 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind. 

Miss  Keller  is  to  graduate  from  Rad- 

cliffe  College  late  in  June,  and   it   was 

not  thought  best  to  subject  her  and  her 

friends  to  the  possibility  of  a  very   hot 

week   in   St.    Louis    during    July    or 

August. 
The   decision   having    been   reached 

long  ago  that  no  convention  of  taich- 
ers  of  the  deaf  should  be  held  at  St. 
Louis  the  present  year,  it  was  suggest- 
ed that  a  conference  of  principals  and 
superintendents  might  very  properly 
be  called  at  the  time  of  Miss  Keller's 
visit. 


This  idea  meeting  with  general  ap- 
proval, it  was  clear  that  the  objects 
sought  to  be  effected  could  be  best  at- 
tained by  having  "Helen  Keller  Day" 
in  October,  the  month  being,  unques- 
tionably, the  one  in  which  the  best  at- 
tendance of  the  public  at  large  is  to  be 
expected,  because  it  will  be  the  most 
agreeable  month  in  which  to  visit  the 
fair. 

I  think  a  little  reflection  will  satisfy 
everyone  that  to  change  the  time  of 
Miss  Keller's  visit  to  a  week  in  July  or 
August,  so  that  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
whose  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  deaf- 
blind  is  already  assured,  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  her,  cannot  be 
seriously  thought  of. 
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Thursday,  January  21,  1904 

RaLdcliffe's  Smartest  Pupil 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Helen 
Keller,  now  a  senior  in  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, is  "an  object  of  more  general 
interest"  than  any  other  of  the  num- 
erous undergraduates  in  that  large 
women's  college. 

This  girl,  under  the  appalling 
handicap  of  deafness,  dumbness  and 
blindness,  is  studying  Shakespeare 
and  reading  the  most  difficult  Latin 
authors.  She  is  taking  a  course  of 
instruction  fully  as  exacting  as  that 
taken  by  the  senior  classes  at  Har- 
vard. And  she  is  not  only  proving 
herself  competent  for  this  hard  men- 
tal work  but  she  is  excelling  class- 
mates who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  full  possession  of  all  their 
senses  and  faculties  since  birth. 

Helen  Keller  is  at  once  the  glory 
and  the  shame  of  feminine  scholar- 
ship— the  glory  because  of  what  she 
has  accomplished  over  the  most 
formidable  of  obstacles,  and  the 
shame  because  of  the  reproach  her 
industry  casts  on  those  of  greafer 
original  talent  and  less  achievement. 

What  a  reproach  she  is  to  the 
dwadler,  the  dreamer,  the  indolent 
whom  the  anaemic  life  pleases,  the 
life  of  slothful  idleness,  effortless 
and  futile.  This  wonderful  girl'e 
career  illustrates  by  its  contrast  the 
criminal  nature  of  laziness. — New 
York  Evening  World. 
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Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  report  that 
Helen  Keller's  essay,  "  Optimism,"  is  to  be 
translated  into  Japanese.  The  translator 
believes  that  it  will  prove  a  power  among 
his  people.  The  book  Is  reported  to  have 
had  a  steady  increase  of  sale  since  its  pub- 
lication about  a  month  ago. 
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Optimism,"  the  recent  book  by  Helen 
Keller,  published  Iby  Messrs.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  is  to  be  translated 
into  Japanese.  This  work  has  had  a 
steadily  increasing  sale  since  its  first 
appearance  here,  a  little  over  a  month 
ago,  and  is  attracting-  general  atten- 
tion. 
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Helen  Keller  of  To-day 


BY   J.    L.    HARBOUR 


IT  was  Mark  Twain  who  once  said  that 
"the  two  most  interesting  characters 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  Napo- 
leon and  Helen  Keller."  One  cannot  make 
a  study  of  the  life  of  either  character  with- 
out feeling  the  very  remarkable  personality 
of  that  character.  The  achievements  of 
Helen  Keller  seem  to  verify  the  words  of 
Solomon :  "He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is 
mightier  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 

The  Helen  Keller  of  to-day  is  an  almost 
miraculous  transformation  from  the  Helen 
Keller  whom  Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sul- 
livan saw  for  the  first  time  on  the  third 
of  March  in  the  year  1887,  when  Helen 
was  then  a  little  girl  of  not  quite  seven 
years  of  age.  She  was  then  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind,  this  triple  affliction  hav- 
ing come  to  her  as  the  result  of  an  illness 
before  she  was  two  years  old.  Nothing 
could  be  more  pathetic  than  her  own  ac- 
count of  the  brief  time  in  which  it  was 
given  to  her  to  hear  and  to  see  as  other 
children  hear  and  see.  Writing  of  this 
time  in  her  remarkable  book,  The  Story 
of  My  Life,  Miss  Keller  says : — 

One  brief  spring,  musical  with  the  song 
of  robin  and  mocking  bird,  one  summer 
rich  in  fruit  and  roses,  one  autumn  of 
gold  and  crimson  sped  by  and  left  their 
gifts  at  the  feet  of  an  eager,  delighted 
child.  Then,  in  the  dreary  month  of 
February,  came  the  illness  which  closed 
my  eyes  and  ears  and  plunged  me  into 
the  unconsciousness  of  a  new-born  baby. 
They  called  it  acute  congestion  of  the 
stomach  and  brain.  The  doctor  thought 
I  could  not  live.  Early  one  morning, 
however,    the    fever    left    me   as    suddenly 
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arid  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  come.  There 
was  great  rejoicing  in  the  family  that 
morning,  but  no  one,  not  even  the  doctor, 
knew  that  I  should  never  hear  or  see 
again. 

Too  soon  there  came  to  the  sorrow- 
stricken  father  and  mother  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  their  baby  girl  was  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  and  that  sight  and  hear- 
ing, at  least,  were  lost  beyond  recall.  She 
had  been  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Alabama, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  of  the  year 
1880,  and  it  was  the  third  day  of  March 
of  the  year  1887  when  there  came  to  Helen 
Keller  the  one  who  was  to  set  her  free 
from  the  bondage  of  ignorance,  helpless- 
ness, and  a  fierce  temper  that  would  not 
brook  the  least  opposition.  It  seems  al- 
most incredible  that  the  Helen  Keller  of 
to-day,  with  all  her  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ness of  spirit  and  her  remarkable  intelli- 
gence, could  once  have  been  the  child  she 
was  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The  trans- 
formation wrought  in  her  might  well  be 
numbered  among  the  marvelous  achieve- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

Time  was  when  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
even  the  blind  were  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely unteachable,  and  they  were  classed 
with  idiots  in  some  countries.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  instruct  them,  and  even 
intelligent  men  looked  with  disfavor  on 
what  they  regarded  as  the  hopeless  at- 
tempts of  those  who  first  tried  to  teach  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  doubtful  if,  even  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  most  en- 
thusiastic teacher  of  the  blind  would  have 
thought  it  possible  for  a  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  person  to  achieve  all  that  Helen 
Keller  has  achieved. 

Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  husband 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  Horace  Mann 
were  among  the  first  men  in  America  to 
believe  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  might  be  carried  to  far 
greater  lengths  than  it  had  yet  been  car- 


ried    in    their    day.     Dr.    Howe    laid    the 
foundation  of  the  system  of  teaching  the 
blind   that  helped   to   make  Helen   Keller 
the  most  highly  educated  deaf  and  blind 
girl  in  the  world.     She  acknowledges  her 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Howe  in  a  letter 
written  to  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
read  by  him  at  a  celebration  of  the  one 
hundredth    anni- 
versary    of     the 
birth     of     Dr. 
Howe     in     Tre- 
mont    Temple, 
Boston,     on     the 
eleventh    of    No- 
vember,  1901.     A 
part   of   this   let- 
ter   was    as    fol- 
lows : — 

• 

Sitting  here  in 
my  study,  sur- 
rounded by  my 
books,  enjoying 
the  sweet  and 
intimate  com- 
panionship of 
the  great  and 
the  wise,  I  am 
trying  to  real- 
ize what  my  life 
might  have 
been  if  Dr. 
Howe  had 
failed  in  the 
great  task  God 
gave  him  to 
perform.  If  he 
had  not  taken 
upon  himself 
the  responsibil- 
ity of  Laura 
Bridgman's  edu- 
cation and  led^ 
her  out  of  the 
pit  of  Acheron 
back  to  her  hu- 
m  a  n  inherit- 
ance, should  I 
be  a  sophomore 
at  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege to-day — 
who  can  say?  I 
think   that    only 


those  who  have  escaped  that  death-in-life 
existence     from    which    Laura    Bridgman 
was  rescued,  can  realize  how  isolated,  how 
shrouded  in  darkness,  how  cramped  by  its 
own   impotence  is  a  soul  without  thought 
or  faith  or  hope.     Words  are  powerless  to 
describe    the     desolation     of    that    prison 
house,   or  the  joy  of  the  soul  that   is   de- 
livered   out    of    its    captivity.      When    we 
compare  the  needs  and  helplessness  of  the 
blind    before    Dr.    Howe   began    his    work, 
with    their    present    usefulness    and    inde- 
pendence,   we    realize    that    great    things 
have  been  done  in  our  midst.      What   if 
physical    conditions    have    built    up    high 
walls    about    us  ?      Thanks    to    our    friend 
and    helper,    our    world    lies    upward — the 
length    and    breadth    and    sweep    of    the. 
heavens  are  ours ! 

Miss  Sullivan,  the  teacher  and  constant 
companion  of  Helen  Keller  since  her 
seventh  year,  was  herself  stricken  with 
almost  total  blindness  when  she  was  very 
young,  and  she  became  a  pupil  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston, 
in  the  year  1880,  the  year  in  which  Helen 
Keller  was  born.  Miss  Sullivan  was  four- 
teen years  old  at  this  time.  Her  eyesight 
was  partially  restored,  although  it  is  said 
of  her  in  the  report  of  the  Institution  of 
the  Blind  for  1887,  seven  years  after 
she  became  a  pupil  at  the  institution : — 

She  was  obliged  to  begin  her  education 
at  the  lowest  and  most  elementary  point, 
but  she  showed  from  the  very  start  that 
she  had  in  herself  the  force  and  capacity 
that  insure  success.  She  has  finally 
reached  the  goal  for  which  she  strove  so 
bravely.  The  golden  words  that  Dr. 
Howe  uttered  and  the  example  that  he 
left  passed  into  her  heart  and  thoughts 
and  helped  her  on  the  road  to  usefulness  ; 
and  now  she  stands  by  his  side  as  his 
worthy  successor  in  one  of  the  most 
cherished  branches  of  his  work. 

Miss  Sullivan  was  graduated  from  the 
Perkins  Institution  in  the  year  1886.  A 
little  later,  Captain  Arthur  H.  Keller  ap- 
plied to  the  institution  for  a  teacher  for 
his  little  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl,  and 
Miss  Sullivan  was  chosen  for  the  place, 
little  dreaming  of  the  wonderful  work  it 
had  been  given  her  to  do.  Miss  Sullivan 
went  to  Tuscumbia,  and  she  has  herself 
given  this  account  of  her  meeting'  with 
Helen  Keller :— 


As  we  approached  the  house  I  saw  a 
child  standing  in  the  doorway,  and  Cap- 
tain Keller  said:  "There  she  is.  She  has 
known  all  day  that  some  one  was  ex- 
pected, and  she  has  been  wild  ever  since 
her  mother  went  to  the  station  for  you." 
I  had  scarcely  put  my  foot  on  the  steps 
when  she  rushed  toward  me  with  such 
force  that  she  would  have  thrown  me 
backward  if  Captain  Keller  had  not  been 
behind  me.  She  felt  my  face  and  dress 
and  my  bag,  which  she  took  out  of  my 
hand  and  tried  to  open. 

Farther  on  in  the  same  letter,  Miss  Sul- 
livan says  of  her  first  day  with  her  new 
pupil : — 

She  helped  me  unpack  my  trunk  when 
it  came,  and  was  delighted  when  she 
found  the  doll  the  little  girls  sent  her. 
I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  teach 
her  her  first  word.  I  spelled  "d-o-1-1" 
slowly  in  her  hand  and  pointed  to  the 
doll  and  nodded  my  head,  which  seems 
to  be  her  sign  for  possession.  When 
anybody  gives  her  anything,  she  points  to 
it,  then  to  herself,  and  nods  her  head. 
She  looked  puzzled  and  felt  my  hand, 
and  I  repeated  the  letters.  She  imitated 
them  very  well  and  pointed  to  the  doll. 
Then  I  took  the  doll,  meaning  to  give  it 
back  to  her  when  she  had  made  the  let- 
ters, but  she  thought  I  meant  to  take  it 
from  her,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  in  a 
temper,  and  tried  to  seize  the  doll.  I 
shook  my  head  and  tried  to  form  the 
letters  with  her  fingers  ;  but  she  got  more 
and  more  angry.  I  forced  her  into  a 
c'.iair  and  held  her  there  until  I  was 
nearly  exhausted. 

There  were  far  more  violent  outbursts 
of  temper  than  this  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed Miss  Sullivan's  arrival  in  Tuscum- 
bia,  the  day  of  which  Miss  Keller  has 
written  as  the  beginning  of  the  time  when 
"I  came  up  out  of  Egypt  and  stood  before 
Sinai,  and  a  power  divine  touched  my 
spirit  and  gave  it  sight  so  that  I  beheld 
many  wonders.  And'  from  the  sacred 
mountain  I  heard  a  voice  which  said, 
'Knowledge  is  love  and  light  and  vision.'  " 

As  valuable  as  imparting  to  the  child 
a  knowledge  of  words  and  their  meaning 
was  Miss  Sullivan's  imparting  of  a  knowl- 


edge  of  the  value  of  obedience.     She  felt 
that  she  could  do  nothing  until  the  thor- 
oughly self-willed  and  badly-spoiled  child 
had  learned  to  obey.     It  was  natural,  per- 
haps,    that     the     affectionate    father    and 
mother  of  Helen   should  "humor"  her  to 
the   extent    of   allowing   her   to   have   her 
own   way,   afnic.ed  as   she  was,  but   Miss 
Sullivan  made  them   understand  how  im- 
peratively   necessary    it    was    that    Helen 
should    be    compelled    to    yield    absolute 
obedience  to  her  teacher,  and  it  was  chiefly 
to   secure  this   result  that   Miss   Sullivan 
took  her  little  pupil  and  lived  for  a  short 
time   alone   with   her   in   a   tiny,   vine-em- 
bowered   cottage    a    few    steps    from    her 
father's    home.     Before    they    returned   to 
her  father's  house,  Helen  had  learned  not 
only  to  obey,  but  to  dearly  love  her  teacher, 
and   her  outbursts   of  temper  became  far 
less    frequent    and    more    easily    subdued. 
In  the   short  time  that   Helen   was   alone 
with  her  teacher  in  their  little  cottage,  she 
laid  the  foundation  stones  of  a  degree  of 
knowledge  that  caused  her  to  write  in  her 
diary,    g$yen    years    later,    when    she    was 
fourteen   years   of  age    and   a    student    at 
the  Wright-Humason  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  in  New  York  city : — 

I  fi*  d  that  I  have  four  things  to  learn 
in  my  school  life  here,  and,  indeed,  in  life 
— to  think  clearly  without  hurry  or  con- 
fusion, to  love  everybody  sincerely,  to  act 
in  everything  with  the  highest  motives, 
and  to  trust  in  the  dear  God  unhesi- 
tatingly. 

It   was   in    May   of  the  year  ,1888   that 
Helen   went   with   Miss   Sullivan  and  her 
mother  to  Boston,  a  journey  that  she  en- 
joyed  quite  as  much  as  any  seeing  child 
would  have  enjoyed  it.     She  went  to  the 
Perkins   Institution  for  the   Blind,   where 
she  says  that  a  single  day  spent  with  the 
blind   children    there  made  her   feel   per- 
fectly   at    home    in    her    new 
environment.     She    visited 
Bunker  Hill   and  went   down 
to    Plymouth    and    stood    on 
Plymouth  Rock.     She  had  her 
first    sea    bath,    and    when    a 
great  wave  carried  her  off  her 
feet  and  filled  her  mouth  with 
salt     water,     she     asked     her 
teacher  in  surprise,  "Who  put 


salt  in  the  water?"  It  was 
her  first  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  water  of  the  ocean 
was  not  fresh. 

It  was  in  1890  that  a  lady 
who  had  been  visiting  in 
Sweden  returned  to  America 
and  told  Helen  of  a  deaf  and 
blind  girl  named  Ragnhild 
Kaata  who  had  been  taught  to 
speak.  This  filled  Helen  not 
only  with  a  desire,  but  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  learn 
to  speak  also.  Her  friends 
were  doubtful  as  to  the  re- 
sult, and  some  of  them 
thought  that  it  might  be  best 
for  her  not  to  undertake 
something  that  would  prob- 
ably end  in  severe  disap- 
pointment. But  Helen  was 
finally  taken  to  Miss  Sarah 
Fuller,  for  so  many  years 
principal  of  the  famous  Hor- 
ace Mann  school  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  in  Boston,  and 
Miss  Fuller,  a  noble  and  in- 
tensely sympathetic  woman, 
at  once  agreed  to  undertake 
the  task  of  teaching  Helen  to 
speak.  Helen  has  herself 
written  as  follows  of  Miss  Fuller's  meth- 
od  of  accomplishing   her   difficult  task : — 

She  passed  my  hand  lightly  over  her 
face,  and  let  me  feel  the  position  of  her 
tongue  and  lips  when  she  made  a  sound. 
I  was  eager  to  imitate  every  motion,  and 
in  an  hour  had  learned  five  elements  of 
speech:  M,  P,  S,  T,  I.  Miss  Fuller 
gave  me  eleven  lessons  in  all.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  surprise  and  delight  I 
felt  when  I  uttered  my  first  connected 
sentence,  "It  is  warm."  True,  they  were 
broken  and  stammering  syllables,  but  they 
were  human  speech.  My  soul,  conscious 
of  new  strength,  came  out  of  bondage, 
and  was  reaching  through  those  broken 
symbols  of  speech  to  all  knowledge  and 
all  faith. 

The  acquiring  the  facility  of  speech  that 
has  made  it  possible  for  Helen  Keller  to 
speak  as  she  does  to-day  was  a  triumph 
that  has  back  of  it  years  of  patient  and 
persistent  effort.  It  illustrates  how  in- 
domitable is  her  will.  A  less  courageous 
soul  would  have  given  up  the  attempt  long 


ago,  but  Helen  Keller  has  the  spirit  of 
the  conqueror,  and  she  has  fearlessly  faced 
obstacles  that  her  friends,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  have  seen  her  meet.  Her  joy- 
ful and  grateful  spirit  cried  out  in  the 
words  of  Isaiah  over  her  new  achievement : 
"The  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break 
forth  before  you  into  singing;  and  all  the 
trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands." 

By  the  time  she  was  thirteen  years  of 
age,   Helen   Keller  had  read  the  histories 

of  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  United  States. 
She  had  visited  the  great  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago  with  Miss  Sullivan  and  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  famous 
scientist  and  president  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf.  Her  eager,  inquiring 
mind  was  clamoring  for  more  knowledge, 
and  when  she  was  fourteen  she  went  to 
the  Wright-Humason  School  for  the  Deaf 
to  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  how  to 
read  from  holding  the  hand  on  the  lips 
of  a  speaker  and  also  an  increased  knowl- 
edge of.  speech.  Here  she  made  such 
progress  and  her  love  of  knowledge  grew 
until  she  declared  her  determination  to 
enter  college.  Even  those  who  had  the 
greatest  faith  in  her  wonderful  ability  were 
disposed  to  cry,  "Halt !"  at  this  stage  in 
her  career.  They  felt  that  there  were  in- 
surmountable obstacles  in  the  way  of  this 
achievement,  but  Helen  Keller  would  not 
admit  the  existence  of  any  such  obstacles, 
and  when  she  was  a  little  more  than  six- 
teen years  of  age  she  entered  a  Cambridge 
school  for  young  ladies  to  fit  herself  for 
entering  Radcliffe  College.  Of  course, 
Miss  Sullivan  had  to  go  with  her  pupil, 
and  she  spelled  into  her  hand  all  that  the 
teachers  said  in  the  classes.  This  means 
that  Miss  Sullivan  was  as  patient  and 
persevering  as  her  pupil. 

Helen  had  already  learned  to  operate 
a  typewriter  with  remarkable  skill,  and  all 
her  translations  and  compositions  were 
written  on  her  typewriter.  This  achieve- 
ment is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  the  typewriter  was  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind.  It  did  not  have  raised  letters 
on  the  keyboard  or  any  special  form  of 
construction  to  assist  her  in  her  writing. 
While  she  does  not  write  as  rapidly  as  a 
seeing  person  would,  she  makes  very  few 
mistakes,   and   it   was   only  the  other   day 


that  I  heard  a  girl  of  sixteen  who  can  see 
and  hear  say  despairingly  that  she  "sim- 
ply could  not  learn  to  operate  a  type- 
writer." 

Think  of  a  totally  deaf  and  blind  girl 
taking  up  the  study  of  geometry  and  al- 
gebra and  keeping  up  with  her  class  !  But 
this  is  what  the  Helen  Keller  of  to-day 
has  done.  In  studying  geometry,  she 
could  not,  of  course,  see  the  geometrical 
figures  on  the  blackboard,  nor  could  Miss 
Sullivan  give  her  a  definite  idea  of  them 
with  the  lip  or  finger  language.  To  over- 
come this  obstacle,  Helen  Keller  used 
straight  and  curved  wires  laid  before  her 
on  a  cushion,  and  even  then  she  could 
not  determine  the  relation  of  the  different 
parts  to  one  another.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  her  courage  sometimes  failed 
her  in  her  attempts  to  solve  problems  in 
geometry,  for  mathematics  in  any  form 
had  never  "come  easy"  to  her.  Indeed, 
mathematics  has  always  been  the  bugbear 
of  her  student  life.  This  is  usually  the 
case  with  those  who  have  her  remarkable 
intellectual  attainments  in  other  directions. 

In  the  fall  of  1900,  Helen  Keller's  cher- 
ished dream  of  entering  college  was  real- 
ized, and  she  became  a  student  at  Rad- 
cliffe.  Writing  of  this  fulfillment  of  her 
heart's  desire,  she  says : — 

I  began  my  studies  with  eagerness. 
Before  me  I  saw  a  new  world  opening 
in  beauty  and  light,  and  I  felt  within 
me  the  capacity  to  know  all  things.  In 
the  wonderland  of  mind  I  should  be  as 
free  as  another. 

Hundreds  of  young  students  at  college 
will  understand  Helen  Keller's  feeling 
when  she  says  of  those  unhappy  days  in 
the  life  of  the  student  known  as  "examina- 
tion days" : — 

But  the  examinations  are  the  chief  bug- 
bears of  my  college  life.  Although  I 
have  faced  them  many  times  and  cast 
them  down  and  made  them  bite  the  dust, 
yet  they  rise  again  and  menace  me  with 
pale  looks,  until,  like  Bob  Acres,  I  feel 
my  courage  oozing  out  at  my  finger  ends. 
The  days  before  these  ordeals  take  place 
are  spent  in  cramming  your  mind  with 
mystic  formulae  and  indigestible  dates — ■ 
unpalatable  diets,  until  you  wish  that 
books  and  science  and  you  were  buried  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea. 


HELEN   KELLER. 


So  the  Helen  Keller  of  to-day  is  an 
eager,  patiently  industrious,  and  deter- 
mined student  of  twenty- 
three,  and  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  all  that  unfailing 
courage  and  a  resolute  will 
can  accomplish  in  the  face  of 
seemingly  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. This  sadly-afflicted 
girl  dwells  in  a  realm  of  love 
and  thankfulness  in  which 
there  is  no  unavailing  outcry 
of  rebellion  or  complaint. 
She  frequently  expresses 
gratitude  for  all  the  "glorious 
privileges"  God  has  given 
her,  and  hers  is  a  happy  and 
joyous  spirit. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  many  great  and  good 
men  and  women  have  deemed 
it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed 
to  help  in  the  education  of 
Helen  Keller  by  contributing 
tTi.e  quite  large  sums  her 
education  has  cost.  Her 
father,  who  died  seven  years 
ago,  was  a  poor  man,  and 
had  not  Helen  Keller  found 
in  Boston,  which  she  has 
called  the  "City  of  Kind 
Hearts,"  and  elsewhere  gen- 
erous friends,  her  education 
would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. 

We  find  such  men  as  Phil- 
lips   Brooks    writing    to    her 
from    London    in     1890:      "I 
love   to   tell    you   about   God. 
But    he    will    tell    you    him- 
self   by    the    love    which    he 
will    put    into    your    heart    if 
you  will  ask  him.     And  Jesus, 
who  is  his  Son,  but  is  nearer  to  him  than 
all  of  us  his  other  children,  came  into  the 
world  on  purpose  to  tell  us  all  about  our 
Father's  love." 

Long  before  she  could  fully  understand 
it,  the  Bible  was  one  of  the  books  Helen 
Keller  read  most,  and  later  she  wrote  that 
she  wondered  that  there  had  ever  been  a 
time   when   her   spirit   had   been   "deaf  to 


its  wondrous  harmonies."  Later  she  re- 
fers to  the  Bible  as  a  book  she  has  read 
"with  an  ever-broadening  sense  of  joy 
and  inspiration." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Laurence  Hutton,  Mark  Twain.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  the  Rev.  David  H.  Greer, 
William  D.  Howells.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  and  a  long  list  of  equally  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  have  written 
beautiful  letters  to  Helen  Keller,  and 
scientists  all  over  the  world  are  interested 
in  her  remarkable  achievements.  Well 
might  she  say  to  the  countless  millions 
to  whom  God  has  given  the  blessings  of 
full  sight  and  hearing  and  speech  that  we 
hold  so  cheaply,  as  she  said,  not  a  great 
while  ago,  to  an  audience  at  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  in  New  York : — 

"Ask  yourselves  what  it  is  to  see,  and  try 
to  understand  what  it  would  be  not  to 
see,  and  perhaps  you  would  realize  the 
blessedness  of  sight.  You  may  put  your 
soul  into  your  lips,  but  you  can  grasp 
only  as  much  of  the  world  as  you  can 
take  into  your  hand." 


The  death  of  Dr.  J.  V.  Mott  of 
Newton  kennels  recalls  the  handsome 
terrier  with  which  he,  with  a  few  Rad- 
cliffe  girls,  so  gracefully  and  thoroughly 
surprised  Helen  Keller  2  yrs.  ago.  The 
sudden  and  unaccountable  liking  of  the 
dog  for  Miss  Keller  on  her  visit  to  the 
kennels,  her  affection  for  the  dog,  the 
presentation  scene  in  Dr.  Mott's  office, 
are  attractive  incidents  in  a  story  which 
is  still  fresh  in  many  memories. 


WEDNESDAY,   JANUARY  27,   1904 

In  her  beautiful  little  first. book,  "Optim- 
ism," Helen  Keller  gives  a  striking  expres- 
sion— all  the  more  impressive  because  her 
life  would  be,  literally,  but  for  the  soul,  the 
non-material  part  of  her,  that  is  to  say, 
simply  the  impenetrable  blackness  and  si- 
lence of  a  sealed  pit  in  an  underground 
prison— Helen  Keller  gives  testimony  whose 
importance  to  the  world  of  men  has  not  yet 
been  fully  measured  or  comprehended: 
"Once  I  fretted  and  beat  myself  against  the 
wall  that  shut  me  in.  Now  I  rejoice  in  the 
consciousness  that  I  can  think,  act  and  at- 
tain heaven.  My  life  was  without  past  or 
future;  death,  the  pessimist  would  say,  'a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.'  But 
a  little  word  from  the  fingers  of  another 
fell  into  my  hand  that  clutched  at  empti- 
ness, and  my  heart  leaped  to  the  rapture  of 
living.  Night  fled  before  the  day  of 
thought,  and  love  and  joy  and  hope  came 
up  in  a  passion  of  obedience  to  knowl- 
edge. ...  I  used  to  think  I  should  be 
thwarted  in  my  desire  to  do  something  use- 
ful. The  gladdest  laborer  in  the  vineyard 
may  be  a  cripple.  Darwin  could  work  only 
half  an  hour  at  a  time,  yet  in  many  diligent 
half  hours  he  laid  anew  the  foundations  of 
philosophy.  I  long  to  accomplish  a  great 
and  noble  task,  but  it  is  my  chief  duty  and 
joy  to  accomplish  humble  tasks  as  though 
they  were  great  and  noble." 
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deleft  Keller  on  the  Duties 
to  the  Adult  'Blind. 


The  Irish    Distinguished  as 
a  Sgory  Telling  People. 

Tirst  Literary  Organization 
Called  Woman 's  Club. 


The  people  of  Lynn  who  had  planned 
to    attend    the    first    annual    meeting    oi 
the  .Massachusetts  Association   for  Pro- 
moting the   Interest   of  the  Adult   Blind 
In  Boston  on  the  evening  of  January  5 
but    were   prevented    by    the    heavy    fal 
of  snow  from   carrying   their  plans  int< 
effect,    were  most  sorry   to  lose   hearing 
the  paper  presented  by  Helen  Keller  oi 
"Our    Duties    to    the    Blind."       Becausi 
the  audience  was  necessarily   small   t- 
paper   has   been   sent   in   pamphlet    forn 
to  the  members  of  the  association.    It  i 
of    special     interest     coming     from     tn> 
source    it    does.       Miss    Keller    says,    1 
part:— 

"This  question  of  helping  the  blind  t 
help  themselves  has  been  near  to  m 
heart  for  many  years,  since  long  befor 
the  formation  of  this  society.  All 
have  learned  on  that  subject  in  th 
books  I  have  read  I  have  stored  up  i 
my  mind  against  the  day  when  I  shoul 
%e  able  to  turn  it  to  the  use  of  m 
blind   fellows. 

"The  blind  are  in  three  classes:— Firs 
blind  children,  who  need  a  commo 
school  education;  second,  the  aged  an 
the  infirm  blind,  who  need  to  be  tei 
derly  cared  for;  third,  the  able-bodi< 
blind,  who  ought  to  work.  For  the  fir 
class  the  State  has  splendidly  provide 
in  that  great  $2,OCO,000  school,  the  Be 
kins  Institute.  The  second  class,  lil 
all  other  people  who  are  invalid  a' 
infirm,  must  be  sheltered  in  the  el 
brace  of  many  public  and  private  chai 


ties.    For   the   third    class    nothing   ad 
quate    has    been    done    by     this    Stat 
They   do   not  want  to   go   to   school  ar 
read    books.    They    do    not,   want    to    t 
fed    and    clothed    and    housed    by    otn< 
people.    They    want    to    work    and    sui 
port    themselves.       The    betterment    c 
this   class   is   the  object  of  our  associa 
tion.    We    ask    the    State    to    give    ta 
adult    blind    opportunity    to    earn    the! 
own    living.    We    do    not    approve    an; 
system    that    will   pauperize   them.      W< 
want    them    apprenticed    to    trades,   an: 
we    want    some    organized    method    o 
helping    them    to     positions     after  the* 
have    learned    these    trades.       What   wt 
ask  for  them  in  the   name  of  Christian 
philanthropy,     we    ask    equally    on    the 
ground    of    economic    good    sense.        At 
present    the    adult    blind    form    a   large 
class  who   are   unremunerative  and  un- 
profitable. 

"Such  they  are  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  thoughtful  citizen.  What 
are  they  from  their  own  point  of  view? 
Not  merely  are  they  blind,  that  can  be 
borne,  but  they  live  in  idleness,  which 
is  the  crudest,  least  bearable  misery 
that  can  be  laid  upon  the  human 
•heart.  Every  .avenue  to  activity  and 
usefulness  is>  cicsed  to  them.  If  they 
have  been  to  school,  their  very  educa- 
tion makes  their  sorrow  keener,  because 
they  sense  more  deeply  what  they  have 
lost.  They  sit  with  folded  hands  as  the 
weary  days  drag  by.  They  sit  in  dark- 
ness, thinking  with  pain  of  the  past  and 
with  dread  of  the  future  that  promises 
no  alleviation  of  their  suffering.  The 
monotony  and  loneliness  of  their  lives 
is  conceivable  only  to  those  who  have 
similar  deprivations.  Never  did  my 
heart  ache  more  than  When  I  thought  I 
was  not  fit  to  be  a  useful  member  of 
society.  Now  I  have  found  abundant 
work,  and  I  ask  for  no  other  blessed- 
ness. I  have  received  letters  from  edu- 
cated blind  people,  who  repeat  the  cry 
'Give  us  work  or  we  perish'  and  their 
despair  lies   heavy  on  my  heart. 

"Nothing  of  consequence  has  been 
done  for  the  adult  blind  since  Dr. 
■Howe's  day.  There  are  two  things  to 
be  done  which  work-  together  and  be- 
come one.  First,  to  establish  by  an 
adequate  appropriation  an  agency  lor 
the  employment  of  the  blind;  second, 
to  increase  the  variety  and  efficiency  of 
blind  workers  which  means  industrial 
Bchool?. 

"Now  who  shall  establish  the  Massa- 
chusetts Industrial  ,  Bureau  for  the 
blind?  Surely  the  State—Massachusetts, 
In  whose  watch  towers  burn*  continu- 
ously the  beacons  of  sympathy  and 
love;  Massachusetts,  to  whom  every 
State  in  our  country  turns'  for  example 
and  guidance  in  education  and  phil- 
anthropy; Massachusetts,  in  whose 
beneficent  institutions  the  deaf  have 
learned  to  speak,  the  blind  to  read  the 
printed  page,  the  idiot  clay  to  think. 
Surely  Massachusetts  will  not  now  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the  helpless 
adult  blind.  I  have  complete  faith  in 
the   ultimate  triunmh   of  «»«•  -- 
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MISS   KELLER'S  OPTIMISM. 

In  her  beautiful  little  first  bock, 
"Optimism,"  Helen  Keller  of  Wren- 
tham  gives  a  striking  expression — 
all  the  more  impressive  because  her 
Hfe  would  be,  literally,  but  for  the 
soul,  the  non-material  part  of  her, 
that  is  to  say,  simply  the  impenetra- 
ble blackness  and  silence  of  a  sealed 
pit  in  an  underground  prison — Helen 
Keller  gives  testimony  whose  import- 
ance to  the  world  of  men  has  not  yet 
been  fully  measured  or .  comprehend- 
ed. "Once  I  fretted  and  beat  myself 
against  the  wall  that  shut  me  in-  Now 
I  rejoice  in  the  consciousness-  that  I 
can  think,  act  and  attain  heaven.  My 
life  was  without  past  or  future; 
death,  the  pessimist  would  say,  'a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wishe:!.' 
But  a  little  word  from  the  fingers  of 
another  fell  into  my  hand  that 
clutched  at  emptiness,  and  my  heart 
leaped  to  the  rapture  of  living.  Night 
fled  before  the  day  of  thought,  and 
love  and  joy  and  hope  came  up  in  a 
passion  of  obedience  to  knowledge. 
.  .  .  I  used  to  think  I  should  be 
inwarted  in  my  desire  to  do  some- 
thing useful.  The  gladdest  laborer  u: 
the  vineyard  may  be  a  cripple-  Dar- 
win could  work  only  half  an  hour  at 
a  time,  yet  in  many  diligent  half 
hours  he  laid  anew  the  foundations 
of  philosophy.  I  long  to  accomplish  a 
great  and  noble  task,  but  it  is  my 
chief  duty  and  joy  to  accomplish 
humble  tasks  as  though  they  were 
great   and   noble." 
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The    Goodness   of  Life 

The  blind  often  have  a  remarkable 
power  of  vision.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  Maeterlinck's  plays,  "  Les  Aveu- 
gles,"  brings  out  in  a  very  pathetic  way 
the  singular  divination  of  a  situation 
which  the  blind  often  possess.  In  that 
symbolic  drama  the  pathos  of  the 
desolation  and  helplessness  of  the  little 
group  of  the  blind  left  alone  forever  by 
the  death  of  their  guide  and  teacher  is 
brought  out  with  searching  power ;  and 
the  contrast  which  the  subtle  genius  of 
the  dramatist  evokes  between  the  peril 
of  the  blind  and  their  helplessness  is  so 
poignant  that  it  is  almost  too  painful  to 
bear.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  play, 
as  well  as  to  a  great  deal  of  current 
thought,  is  Miss  Helen  Keller's  "  Opti- 
mism," which  bears  the  imprint  of  Messrs. 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. ;  the  book  of  a  young 
girl  not  yet  out  of  college,  and  stamped, 
therefore,  with  a  certain  immaturity,  but 
full  of  promise,  and  revealing  that  insight 
which  those  who  know  Miss  Keller 
always  feel  when  they  are  in  her  presence. 
The  value  of  this  bit  of  sunshine  in  the 
light  of  which  Miss  Keller  interprets 
life  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  comes  out  of 
such  dense  darkness.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  girl  bereft  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of 
speech,  locked  originally  in  a  dungeon 
from    which    there    seemed    to    be    no 
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escape.  By  an  education  as  remarkable 
as  any  in  the  history  of  the  liberation  of 
the  human  spirit,  Miss  Keller  has  come 
to  know  languages,  to  comprehend  life, 
to  secure  a  command  of  one  great  instru- 
ment of  expression  remarkable  for  a  girl 
of  her  years,  and  to  turn  what  was  appar- 
ently an  irremediable  misfortune  into 
general  stimulus  and  an  immense  source 
of  comfort  to  others.  There  is  a  German 
phrase  which  runs,  "  My  misfortune  was 
my  good  fortune,"  and  Miss  Keller  has 
given  a  new  rendering  to  this  ancient 
fact  in  human  experience. 

The  world  is  filled  with  men  and 
women  who  are  crying  out  against  life, 
protesting  against  their  burdens,  and 
filling  the  air  with  lamentations  and  up- 
braiding of  Providence,  whose  limitations 
are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
with  those  under  which  Miss  Keller 
labors.  Her  little  book  is  a  protest 
against  the  cowardice  and  weak  egotism 
which  permits  men  to  look  at  the  uni- 
verse from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
own  passing  experience  and  to  declaim 
against  the  possibility  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
or  Infinite  Love  because  at  the  moment 
they  are  passing  through  some  painful 
phase  of  life,  and  rebelling  against  their 
suffering  without  the  slightest  compre- 
hension of  its  possible  issue  in  their 
spiritual  development.  Every  mature 
man  or  woman  knows  scores  of  instances 
in  which  what  appeared  to  be  a  misfor- 
tune has  turned  out  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  prosperity  ;  and  yet  scores  of  men 
and  women  continue  to  cry  aloud  instead 
of  bracing  their  wills,  bearing  their  bur- 
dens in  silence,  and  giving  the  world 
what  it  so  sorely  needs,  the  stimulus  of 
brave  example  and  the  sunshine  of  good 
cheer.  When  things  are  at  their  worst, 
men  and  women  show  their  real  quality. 
If  society  is  as  bad  and  life  as  hopeless 
as  some  of  the  pessimists  declare,  then 
there  rests  on  them  the  duty  of  heroism, 
of  leading  the  forlorn  hope,  of  keeping 
up  the  losing  fight,  loyal  to  great  ideals 
when  nothing  is  left  save  the  self-respect 
that  comes  from  loyalty.     Miss  Keller's 


book  is  to  be  commended  to  all  those 
who  think  they  are  too  heavily  laden  ; 
who  are  holding  Infinite  Wisdom  respon- 
sible for  the  results  of  their  own  inca- 
pacity or  lack  of  fidelity.  Her  testimony 
is  that  of  an  expert  in  sorrow  and  limi- 
tation : 

Most  people  measure  their  happiness  in 
terms  of  physical  pleasure  and  material  pos- 
session. Could  they  win  some  visible  goal 
which  they  have  set  on  the  horizon,  how 
happy  they  would  be  !  Lacking  this  gift  or 
that  circumstance,  they  would  be  miserable. 
If  happiness  is  to  be  so  measured,  I  who 
cannot  hear  or  see  have  every  reason  to  sit 
in  a  corner  with  folded  hands  and  weep.  If 
I  am  happy  in  spite  of  my  deprivations,  if 
my  happiness  is  so  deep  that  it  is  a  faith,  so 
thoughtful  that  it  becomes  a  philosophy  of 
life ;  if,  in  short,  I  am  an  optimist,  my  testi- 
mony to  the  creed  of  optimism  is  worth 
hearing.  As  sinners  stand  up  in  meeting 
and  testify  to  the  goodness  of  God,  so  one 
who  is  called  afflicted  may  rise  up  in  glad- 
ness of  conviction  and  testify  to  the  good- 
ness of  life.  Once  I  knew  the  depth  where 
no  hope  was,  and  darkness  lay  on  the  face 
of  all  things.  Then  love  came,  and  set  my 
soul  free.  Once  I  knew  only  darkness  and 
stillness.  Now  I  know  hope  and  joy.  Once 
I  fretted  and  beat  myself  against  the  wall 
that  shut  me  in.  Now  I  rejoice  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  can  think,  act,  and  attain 
heaven.  My  life  was  without  past  or  future  ; 
death,  the  pessimist  would  say,  "  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished."  But  a  little 
word  from  the  fingers  of  another  fell  into 
my  hand  that  clutched  at  emptiness,  and  my 
heart  leaped  to  the  rapture  of  living.  Night 
fled  before  the  day  of  thought,  and  love  and 
joy  and  hope  came  up  in  a  passion  of  obe- 
dience to  knowledge.  Can  any  one  who 
has  escaped  such  captivity,  who  has  felt  the 
thrill  and  glory  of  freedom,  be  a  pessimist  ? 

My  early  experience  was  thus  a  leap  from 
bad  to  good.  If  I  tried,  I  could  not  check 
the  momentum  of  my  first  leap  out  of  the 
dark ;  to  move  breast  forward  is  a  habit 
learned  suddenly  at  that  first  moment  of 
release  and  rush  into  the  light.  With  the 
first  word  I  used  intelligently,  I  learned  to 
live,  to  think,  to  hope.  Darkness  cannot 
shut  me  in  again.  I  have  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  shore,  and  can  now  live  by  the  hope  of 
reaching  it. 

So  my  optimism  is  no  mild  and  unreason- 
ing satisfaction.  A  poet  once  said  I  must 
be  happy  because  I  did  not  see  the  bare, 


cold  present,  but  lived  in  a  beautiful  dream. 
I  do  live  in  a  beautiful  dream;  but  that 
dream  is  the  actual,  the  present — not  cold 
but  warm  ;  not  bare,  but  furnished  with  a 
thousand  blessings.  The  very  evil  which 
the  poet  supposed  would  be  a  cruel  disillu- 
sionment is  necessary  to  the  fullest  knowl- 
edge of  joy.  Only  by  contact  with  evil 
could  I  have  learned  to  feel  by  contrast  the 
beauty  of  truth  and  love  and  goodness. 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLER,  the  i  nilrTj^ninwrrflfTf  dumb  and  blind  girl,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  her  college  caj^^-WTJeginning  to  look  seriously  to  the  future.  She  is 
determined  to  take  up  some--work  to  help  the  blind  and  may  start  a  magazine  devoted  to 
their  interests.  She  says:  "As  I  reflect  on  the  enormous  amount  of  good  work  that  is 
left  undone  I  cannot  but  say  a  word  and  look  my  disapproval  when  I  hear  that  my  coun- 
try is  spending  millions  for  war  and  war  engines— more,  I  have  heard,  than  twice  as  much 
as  the  entire  public  school  system  costs  the  nation." 
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Education  of  the  Blind-Deaf. 

Strange  Misconceptions. 

Editor  The  School  Journal: 

I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  it  was  now  thoroly 
understood,  particularly  by  prominent,  and  learned  edu- 
cators, that  there  was  no  mystery  about  the  education  of 
the  blind-deaf,  no  marvelous  genius  required,  nor  any 
complex  intricacies  to  be  unraveled.  But  still  I  thought 
it  likely  that  the  general  body  of  educators,  our  common 
school  teachers,  might  think  the  task  one  of  inscru- 
table darkness.  In  order  that  these  might  see  how 
simple  the  problem  really  is,  I  induced  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  our  teachers  of  the  blind-deaf,  to  prepare  for 
me  a  statement  of  the  hows  and  whys,  purposing  myself 
to  merely  add  a  few  notes  on  the  general  features,  and 
to  show  why  our  legislatures  should  take  this  education 
as  in  every  obligation  the  same  as  that  of  the  sighted- 
hearing,  the  blind,  or  the  deaf. 

But  reviews,  criticisms,  and  comments  on  Helen 
Keller's  "  Story  of  My  Life  "  have  poured  numberless 
buckets  of  ice  water  down  my  spinal  column.  I  may  as 
well  say  that  I  am  disheartened  at  the  inveteracy  with 
which  distinguished  professors  cling  to  the  idea  that  the 
methods  pursued  in  her  education  were  splinter  new 
discoveries.  If  they  had  said  that  Miss  Sullivan  had  dis- 
played an  energy,  patience,  intelligence,  and  entire  sacri- 
fice of  her  own  personal  interests  worthy  of  the  highest 


praise,  they  would  have  been  exactly  correct.  But 
when  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Dr.  William  Allan  Neil- 
son  writes  (in  the  Atlantic)  such  utter  error  as  "  Nor 
was  this  the  result  of  the  skilful  application  of  an  estab- 
lished method,"  and  further  defines  that  method  as  " 

this  method  of  constant  spelling  into  her  pupil's  hand, 
not  detached  words  or  formal  definitions,  but  ordinary 

conversation ";   or  Mr.  John  Albert  Macy  declares 

Miss  Sullivan  "  a  discoverer,"  I  almost  wonder  if  it  is 
worth  while  trying  to  interest  the  public  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind- deaf,  as  a  part  of  the  general  free  edu- 
cation provided  by  the  states  as  a  public  duty,  when 
such  men  set  so  hard  to  work  to  undermine  every  found- 
ation upon  which  education  rests. 

Why,  at  the  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  at 
Buffalo,  in  July,  1901,  Miss  Poulsson  mentioned  this 
"methed  "  in  the  most  common-place  sort  of  way,  almost  as 
tho  she  were  saying  that  a  precedes  b  in  the  alphabet !  Nor 
have  I  ever  known  of  a  teacher  of  the  blind-deaf  who 
did  not  do  just  that  very  thing;  not  that  Miss  Sullivan 
would  not  have  invented  a  method  had  she  required  one, 
but  she  had  no  need  for  invention,  being  thoroly  equipped 
for  the  work  before  her. 

One  teacher  did  invent  entirely  new  methods,Miss  Ellen 
M.  Dyer,  but  she  knew  nothing  whatever  about  methods 
that  had  been  successful,  and  had  to  invent  her  own,  and 
imperfect  as  they  were,  they  did  the  work,  and  there 
are  few  teachers  to  whom  I  can  accord  as  much  credit. 

There  is  one  mitigation  to  the  worriment  such  strange 
errors  of  such  men  as  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  Dr.  Neilson,  and 
Mr.  Macy  make.  A  very  wise  friend  suggested  to  me 
that  it  is  "  only  Boston,"  and  when  I  remember  that 
Boston  is  the  city  where  a  young  man  not  three  years 
out  of  school  said  to  me  of  Kentucky  and  Iowa,  "  Why, 
they're  all  one,  ar'n't  they?"  Where  a  Harvard  fresh- 
man, son  of  a  professor  in  a  leading  educational  institu- 
tion, seeming  to  have  the  idea  that  Denver  was  a  hamlet 
of  tents  and  board  shanties,  was  told  that  there  were 
miles  of  streets  of  brick  houses  in  that  city,  and  in  as- 
tonishment commented,  "  Why,  it  must  be  very  expensive 
to  take  the  bricks  so  far,"  and  where  booksellers  of 
national  reputation,  never  heard  of  "  The  Official  Rail- 
way Guide  "  (all  facts,  two  within  my  own  knowledge),  I 
could  see  that  where  so  many  people  in  a  community  are  so 
provincial,  there  must  be  many  provincial  in  educational 
matters.  The  Bosi  on  feeling  seems  to  be  that  Boston's 
thoro  knowledge  of  its  own  kind  of  education  covers  the 
whole  field  of  all  kinds  of  education.     Accordingly,  it 


accounts  for  the  delusion  that  they  can  Understand  all 
about  the  blind- deaf  and  their  education  when  they 
know  only  Helen  Keller  and  her  education.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  they  do  not  know  that  there  are  other  educated 
persons  of  the  class  of  whom  Helen  Keller  is  one  bright 
example? 

This  (from  the  Sun)  is  such  shocking  rot  and  rubbish, 
that  it  must  carry  its  own  anti-toxin  with  it.  '  "  It  is 
perhaps  worth  while  reminding  the  readers  that  the 
wonderful  feat  of  drawing  Helen  Keller  out  of  her  hope- 
less darkness,  was  only  accomplished  by  sacrificing  for  it 
another  woman's  whole  life,  and  if  ever  the  attempt  is 
made  in  another  similar  case,  it  must  be  at  the  same 
cost."    Whew! 

The  conclusion  below  is  all  right,  except  that  I  don't 
just  see  why  the  writer  should  be  surprised  at  Miss 
Sullivan  being  womanly.  I  never  knew  a  teacher  of  the 
blind-deaf  who  did  not  come  to  a  height  of  loving  kind- 
ness and  devotion  to  her  pupil,  that  we  men  can  know 
of,  and  revere,  even  if  we  can  never  reach  it.  Even  the 
savage  ferocity  of  Maud  Safford  did  not  stay  her  teacher 
from  learning  to  love  her.  "  Miss  Sullivan's  task  was 
certainly  worth  doing,  but  even  more  valuable  than  its 
successful  completion  is  the  unconscious  record  we  find 
here  of  tireless  patience  and  loving  ingenuity."  How 
pretty! 

The  only  things  in  "The  Story  of  My  Life"  that  I 
can  see  may  be  mischievous,  is  the  proposal  that  Helen 
and  Miss  Sullivan  should  carry  on  a  school  for  the  blind- 
deaf  and  Dr.  Bell's  mischievous  amendment,  that  the 
plan  be  switched  off  into  their  establishing  a  training 
school  for  teachers  of  that  class.  The  one  thing  the 
interests  of  the  blind-deaf  demand  above  all  others,  is 
the  recognition  by  the  public,  and  particularly  by  state 
boards  of  education,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  states  to 
educate  these  unfortunates.  If  a  special  school,  under 
the  charge  of  two  such  distinguished  personages,  is  re- 
quired to  educate  the  blind-deaf,  good-bye  to  all  hopes 
of  the  states  undertaking  it.  The  chances  of  getting 
public  contributions  to  a  fund  which  must  provide  an  in- 
come of  $25,000  or  $30,000  per  year  are  very  unpromis- 
ing. As  for  the  training  school,  only  the  small  boys, 
with  their  significant "  Rats! "  can  do  justice  to  the  propo- 
sition. A  new  teacher  is  required  only  semi-occasionally, 
and  it  would  be  a  pretty  show  to  have  a  school  turning 
out  teachers  regularly  and  then  have  these  teachers 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  in  their  line. 

I  have  said  my  say,  and  I  now  turn  your  readers  over 
to  Mrs.  Barrett's  plain  statements,  merely  saying  that 
she  most  thoroly  understands  vvhat  she  writes  about. 
That  she  is  brilliant  in  her  plain  common  sense,  I  do  not 
think  readers  of  her  article  need  to  be  told. 

Oakmont,  Pa.  W.  Wade.    * 
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Optimism. 

No  greater  curiosity  of  literature  has 
appeared  in  a  long  time  titan  a  book 
called  "Optimism,""  by  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  whose 
education  is  as  puzzling  as  her  sentiments, 
who  is  still  pursuing  her  college  course 
and  who  has  even  found  time  to  write 
and  publish  this  volume. 

People  who  have  the  use  of  their  five 
senses  regard  the  loss  of  one  of  them  as 
fatal  to  happiness  and  the  loss  of  hearing, 
speech  and  sight  as  far  worse  than  death. 
Yet  here  is  a  young  woman  in  precisely 
that  threefold  prison  house,  to  whom  for 
years  it  appeared  impossible  to  convey  a 
single  idea,  and  who  even  now,  though 
her  mind  is  active,  can  neither  hear,  speak 
nor  see,  and  yet  who  is  not  only  happy 
but  a  confirmed  optimist. 

The  following  paragraph  from  her  book 
is  a  sample  of  her  philosophy: 

My  optimism  is  no  mild  and  unreasoning  satis- 
faction. A  poet  once  said  I  must  be  happy  because 
I  did  not  see  the  bare,  cold  present,  but  lived  in  a 
beautiful  dream.  I  do  live  in  a  beautiful  dream, 
but  that  dream  is  the  actual,  the  present — not  cold, 
but  warm;  not  bare,  but  furnished  with  a  thousand 
blessings.  The  very  evil  which  the  poet  supposed 
would  be  a  cruel  disillusionment  is  necessary  to 
the  fullest  knowledge  of  joy.  Only  by  contact  with 
evil  could  I  have  learned  to  feel  by  contrast  the 
beauty  of  truth  and  love  and  goodness.  If  I  am 
happy  in  spite  of  my  deprivations,  if  my  happiness 
is  so  deep  that  it  is  a  faith,  so  thoughtful  that  it 
becomes  a  philosophy  of  life— if,  in  short,  I  am  an 
optimist— my  testimony  to  the  creed  of  optimism  is 
worth  hearing. 

This  reminds  one  of  the  optimism  of 
Epictetus,  one  of  whose  sayings  was  that 
it  was  not  the  actual  events  of  our  lives 
that  caused  suffering  but  our  opinion  of 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of 
human  misery  arises  from  the  feeling  that 
it  is  a  hard  lot,  that  we  are  worse  off  than 
other    people    or    that    we    are    cruelly 


wronged,  and  so  i>n.  iMiss  Keller  is 
happy  because  she-  does  not  permit  her 
mind  to  ru,n  in  those  channels. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  optimism 
without  thinking  also  of  the  Christian 
Scientists,  whose  cheerfulness  is  phe- 
lomenal.  One  ueet!  not  be  a  Christian 
scientist  himflmf,  nor  even  pretend  to 
inderstand^hat  Christian  Science  is,  to 
nake  thiradmission  and  to  feel  a  genuine 
•especjrfor  any  cult  or  philosophy  that 
>rovds  itself  an  antidote  for  pessimism. 
f  nifne-tenths  of  the  trouble  that  peoph 
;ee/is  borrowed  they  cannot  be  set 
soon. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  Helen 
Keller.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co,  New 
York.     $1.50. 

The  miracle  of  human  development  is 
wrought  before  us  as  often  as  a  new 
babe  progresses  from  infantile  uncon- 
sciousness to  the  conscious  use  and  con- 
trol of  his  many  powers ;  but  the  miracle 
generally  passes  unheeded  or  receives 
only  the  careless  recognition  that  famil- 
iar wonders  elicit.  If  we-  come  into  new 
relations  with  the  miracle,  however,  as 
the  father  and  mother  do  who  watch 
their  first  child,  or  as  the  teacher  does 
who  seeks  to  lend  what  aid  she  may  in 
the  working  of  the  miracle,  or  if  un- 
wonted elements  and  conditions  threaten 
its  accomplishment,  our  attention  is 
focused  at  once  and  a  deepening  awe 
overwhelms  us. 

Certainly,  threatening  elements  and 
conditions  were  present  in  the  case  of 
Helen  Keller, — barring  her  soul  in,  shut- 
ting help  out ;  hence  the  story  of  her  men- 
tal and  spiritual  development  has  awak- 
ened universal  interest.  Psychologists 
and  educators  are  but  little  ahead  of  the 
general  public  in  their  desire  to  know,  as 
far  as  may  be,  how  this  hampered  mind, 
this  dungeoned  soul,  could  grow  into 
freedom  and  power. 

In  The  Story  of  My  Life,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  process  and  a  partial 
view  of  the  results.  The  opening  chap- 
ter introduces  us  to  Miss  Keller's  near 
ancestry,  and  tells  of  that  first  brief  nor- 
mal life  of  hers  which  lasted  only  nine- 
teen months.  The  illness  which  attacked 
her  then  was  called  acute  congestion  of 
the  stomach  and  brain;  and  it  left-  her 
deaf   and  sightless,   although  her   eager- 


Hess,  vigor  and  strong  will  were  appar- 
ently undiminished.  Sad  years  followed, 
full  of  grief  and  perplexity  for  the  par- 
ents, as  their  little  girl  grew  more  tem- 
pestuous and  miserable  from  inability 
to  make  herself  understood;  but  relief 
was  soon  to  come. 

When  Helen  was  about  six  years  old, 
her   father,    at    Dr.    Alexander    Graham 
Bell's  suggestion,  wrote  to  Dr.  Michael 
Anagnos,  director  of  Perkins  Institution 
(where  Laura  Bridgman  had  been  edu- 
cated),  and  through  him   secured   Miss 
Anne    M.    Sullivan   as    Helen's    teacher. 
Curiously    enough,    Miss    Sullivan    had 
entered    Perkins    Institution    the    same 
year  that  Helen  was  born,  and  at  this 
time  (1886)  had  just  graduated  from  the 
institution,   where   she   had  received   all 
her     education.     Partially    blind    when 
she  entered  the  school,  her  sight  was  in 
great  measure  restored  to  her  later. 

The  main  facts  of  Miss  Keller's  life 
are  well  known,  but  no  familiarity  with 
them  could  detract  from  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  her  own  narration.  She 
tells  of  her  faint  early  memories;  of  the 
coming  of  Miss  Sullivan,  who  has  taught 
her  ever  since;  of  her  first  lessons  and 
the  .  leap  of  her  mind  when  what  had 
been  uncomprehended  finger  motions 
suddenly  became  interpretation  and 
communication  to  her;  of  her  going  to 
Perkins  Institution,  where  she  and  Miss 
Sullivan  spent  almost  three  years,  and 
where,  although  Helen  was  wholly  in 
Miss  Sullivan's  care,  teacher  and  pupil 
had  every  privilege  of  the  school  gener- 
ously extended  to  them. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  years  that 
Miss  Keller,  then  nearly  eleven  years 
old,  began  to  learn  to  speak,  her  first 
teacher  in  this  being  Miss  Sarah  Fuller 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 
Later,  during  two  years  spent  at  the 
Wright-Humason  School,  New  York 
city,  special  labor  was  put  into  the  study 
of  articulation;  but  painstaking  care  is 
a  constant  necessity  to  retain  the  won- 
derful measure  of  success  that  Miss  Kel- 
ler has  achieved  in  this,  for  deaf -blind 
people,  baffling  and  elusive  art.  Miss 
Keller's  further  scholastic  education  was 
carried   on    at   Mr.   Gilman's    School   for 


Girls  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  by  pri- 
vate tutors,  always  under  the  devoted 
Miss  Sullivan's  direction,  until  she  en- 
tered Radcliffe  College  in  1900. 

The  method  of  her  education  should 
be  read  of  in  detail.  The  guiding  prin- 
ciple in  teaching  language  to  her  was  to 
use  language  from  the  first  as  if  she  un- 
derstood, just  as  is  done  with  a  hearing 
baby,  although  in  Helen's  case  the  words 
had  to  be  spelled  into  her  hand  (by  the 
teacher  with  the  manual  alphabet)  in- 
stead   of    being    spoken.     In    her    early 

years,  play  was  a  large  factor  in  her  edu- 
cation, and  then  and  always  her  every 
experience  was  made  to  yield  rich  fruit. 
Miss  Keller  has  told  her  story  well. 
The  command  of  language,  the  excel- 
lence of  composition,  are  noticeable,  and 
there  are  no  peculiarities  such  as  mark 
the  expression  of  most  deaf  people.  In 
addition  to  the  twenty-three  chapters  of 
The  Story  of  My  Life,  the  book  contains 
extracts  from  letters  by  Miss  Keller  and 
Miss  Sullivan,  and  a  supplementary  ac- 
count of  Miss  Keller's  life  and  educa- 
tion, by  John  Albert  Macy,  the  careful 
and  able  editor  of  the  volume. 
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"DUTIES   TO   THE   BLIND." 


Paper  Read  by  Miss  helen  Keller  bo 
fore   Massachusetts  Association. 

Wremtham,  March  2. — Miss  Helen 
Keller  has  recently  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Duties  to  the  Blind,"  which  was 
presented  at  the  first  amwrafmeeting 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
the  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind.  Among  the  board  of  of- 
ficers are  Senator  George  F.  Hoar, 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Bishop  William  Lawrence,  Secretary 
W.  H.  Moody  and  other  well  known 
citizens. 

In  her  address  she  pays  this  trib- 
ute to  her  teacher,  Miss  Anne  Mans- 
field  Sullivan: 

"I  have  heard  that  some  people 
think  the  views  I  am  expressing  on 
this  subject,  and  indeed  on  all  sub- 
jects, are  not  my  own,  but  Miss  Sul- 
livan's. If  you  please,  I  do  very 
often  express  Miss  Sullivan's  ideas, 
just  as  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I 
express  ideas  which  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  gather  from 
other  wise  sources — from -the  books 
I  have  read,  from  the  friends  with 
whom  I  talk,  even  from  the  poets, 
the  prophets,  and  the  sages.  It  is 
not  strange  that  some  of  my  ideas 
come  from  the  wise  one  with  whom 
I  am  most  intimate  and  to  whom  I 
owe  all  that  I  am.  I  rejoice  for  my- 
self and  for  you  if  Miss  Sullivan's 
ideas  are  commingled  with  mine. 
The  more  on  that  account  ought  what 
I  say  to  receive  your  respectful  con- 
sideration; for  Miss  Sullivan  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  the  blind 
and  the  work  for  the  blind.  She  was 
blind  once  herself,  and  she  spent  six 
yeirs  in  the  Perkins  Institution.  She 


has  since  proved  a  successful  teacher 
of  the  blind.  Other  teachers  from  all 
over  the  world  have  sought  her  out 
and  exchanged  view&  with  her.  So 
Miss  Sullivan's  ideas  on  the  matter 
we  have  to  consider  are  those  of  an 
expert.  But  may  I  venture  to  protest 
I  haVe  some  ideas  of  my  own?  It  i9 
true  I  am  still  an  undergraduate  and 
I  have  not  had  time  to  study  the 
problems  of  the  blind  so  deeply  as  I 
shall  some  day.  I  have,  however, 
thought  about  these  problems,  and  I 
know  that  the  time  is  ripe,  nay,  it 
has  long  been  ripe,  to  provide  for  the 
ad*ult  blind  the  means  of  self-sup 
port." 

The    address    has    been    printed    i! 
an  attractive  manner  in  book  form. 


Cyxxsl^c,  jLA\rrLois> .  Lx^wner 


—  ^ 

[  The  Significance  of  Blind 

and  Deaf  Helen  Keller   I 

j^  j 

HEN  Helen  Keller  was  an  Infant  illness  deprived  her  of 
both  sight  and  hearing.  Until  she  was  seven  years  old  she 
had  no  means  of  communicating  with  others  except  by  a 
few  natural  signs.  Yet  before  her  eighteenth  birthday  si 
took  her  preliminary  examinations  for  entrance  to 
cliffe  in  elementary  anqfcradvanced  German,  French, 
English  and  Greek  and  Roman  higitorjffpassing  in  all  and  receiving  honors 
in  German  and  English.  She  is  now  "hearing  the  end  of  her  collegeJcourse 
and  successfully  competes  in  her  classes  with  young  women  that  hive  both 
sight  and  hearing.  Miss  Keller  has  command  of  all  the  method*  used  by 
the  blind  in  reading  and  writiflg.  Besides,  she  is  expert  with  th<|  ordinary 
typewriter.  She  has  learoM  to  speak,  and  not  only  converses  ffeely  with 
her  friends,  whose  lips  she  touches,  but  addresses  audiencesf  She  has 
written  two  books,  both  of  them  showing  literary  ability. 

What  has  worked  this  miracle  of  change  between  the  child  itnprisoned 
in  night  and  silence  and  the  girl  whose  progress  in  accomplishments ''and 
mental  development  excites  the  wonder  of  the  world? 
EDUCATION. 

Miss  Sullivan,  the  teacher  who  first  taught  Helen  to  talk  with  her 
fingers,  was  with  her  day  and  night  for  years,  and  has  not  yet  left  her. 
Whatever  loving  and  intelligent  effort  and  money  could  do  to  develop 
Helen's  brain  and  character  was  done  patiently  and  steadily.  She  was  given 
every  opportunity  that  her  powers  could  avail  themselves  of,  until  now 
there  are  few  women  of  her  age  so  highly  cultivated,  so  happy  and  so  well 
fitted  to  be  useful. 

In  Chicago  and  all  other  cities  there  are  many  children  naturally 
capable  of  being  developed  as  Helen  Keller  has  been.  They  are  not 
afflicted  as  she  is,  but  their  environment  of  poverty  tends  to  do  for  them 
what  Helen's  blindness  and  deafness  would  have  done  for  her  had  not  the 
gates  to  knowledge  been  opened  by  kind  hands. 

Were  these  children  of  good  brains  given  the  sedulous  personal  atten- 
tion it  has  been  Helen  Keller's  fortunate  lot  to  receive,  they,  too,  would 
be  transformed. 


That  devotion  to  each  individual  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  coni-l 
munity,  of  course,  but  it  IS  to  be  expected  that  our  public  schools  shalj 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency — that  the  endeavor  shall 
always  be  to  broaden  and  not  to  narrow  their  usefulness. 

We  have  small  patience  with  those  who  are  forever  declaring  that  this 
or  that  study  in  the  schools  is  useless  because  it  is  not  suited  to  the  pupil: 
of  smallest  capacity. 

It  is  well  that  every  American  child  should  learn  to  read  and  writ 
and  cipher,  but  that  is  not  the  whole  of  the  education  due  the  young  fron 
the  State. 

To  keep  the  pathways  of  knowledge  open  to  the  aspiring  feet  of  geniu 
and  talent — that  is  also  the  function  of  the  schools  and  not  the  least  in 
portant — though  the  "economizers"  think  otherwise — for  there  is  nothin 
on  this  earth  so  valuable  to  society  as  brains — cultivated  brains. 

Without  education  Helen  Keller  would  have  sat  in  still  darkness,  wit 
atrophied  mind  and  soul,  an  object  of  pity  and  repulsion.  With  educatio 
she  is  a  human  being  who  scarcely  feels  her  physical  deficiencies  and,  b< 
cause  of  her  animation  of  thought  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  radiate 
pleasure  all  around  her. 

The  "economy"  that  would  limit  our  public  schools  to  teaching  th 
merest  rudiments  seeks  to  substitute  itself  for  the  poverty  which  in  les 
favored  countries  than  our  own  forces  ignorance  and  stupidity  upon  tb 
poor. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  danger 
that  the  public  schools  will  be  too 
good.  The  real  problem,  the  ever- 
pressing  problem,  is  how  to  make 
them  as  good  as  they  should  be. 

That  can  never  be  done  by  scrimp- 
ing. 


%\u  fStxy  gark  8xme*   jg 
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KEW  YORK,  MARCH  26,  1$C4.—  VOL.  IX.,  NO.  13- 
Helen  Keller's  book,  "  The  Story  of  My 
Life,"  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  is  being  translated  into  Bohemian.  It 
is  to  be  brought  out  in  an  edition  cheap 
enough  to  be  within  reach  of  the  poorest 
Bohemian  peasant,  the  aim  of  translator 
and  publisher  being  to  interest  the  poorer 
classes  in  the  possibilities  of  education  for 

the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  It  is  also  an- 
nounced that  the  autobiography  is  being  put 
into  Hindustan  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
in  the  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Bombay. 
It  was  recently  referred  to  as  M  The  Epic 
of   the  Blind." 


BOSTON   EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 
MARCH   3U,    1JJ04: 

RADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 

Sophomores  "Win  In  Championship 
Basketball  Game— The  Cercle  Fran- 
cais  to  Give  "Le  Jen  d' Amour  et  da 
Hazards-Miss  Helen  Keller  to  Be 
Class  Lawyer  in  Student  Commence- 
ment Exercises 

Red  streamers  and  green  were  very  much 
in  evidence  in  and  about  Fay  House  yes- 
terday afternoon  for  in  the  gymnasium  at 
half-past  four  occurred  the  championship 
basket-ball  game  between  the  freshmen, 
who  use  the  Harvard  crimson,  and  the 
sophomores,  who  are  devoted  to  the  nile 
green  in  decoration.  When  the  contest 
came  off  between  the  two  teams,  the  one 
captained  by  Miss  Jbnes,  1907,  and  the 
other  led  by  Miss  Richardson,  1906,  there 
was  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
interested  college  girl  auditors  in  the  bal- 
cony. Both  sides  played  extremely  well 
but  the  sophomores  finally  carried  off  the 
victory  with  a  score  of  17—12. 

Class  day  preparations  are  already  being 
made,  the  first  step  to  this  end,  the  election 
of  class  officers,  having  been  achieved  some 
days  back.  Miss  Margherita  Sargent  is  to 
be  class  marshal;  Miss  Marguerite  Kimball 
chairman  of  the  general  committee  on 
which  Miss  Nan  Walley  and  Miss  Mabel 
Wilson  will  also  serve,  and  Miss  Helen 
Gardner  chairman  of  the  invitation  com- 
mittee, with  Miss  Ellsbree,  Miss  Paine,  Miss 
Means,  and  Miss  Staines  to  help  her.  The 
baccalaureate  committee  consists  of  Miss 
Ethel  Dodd,  Miss  Huling,  and  Miss  Wil- 
son; the  book  committee  of  Miss  Mary 
Cady,  Miss  Stone  and  Miss  MacMillan. 
Miss  Laura  Comstock  is  to  be  chorister. 
The  class  day  speakers— for  the-student  ex- 
ercises—are Miss  Anna  Wellington,  Miss 
Frances  Newell,  poet;  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
lawyer,  and  Miss  Helen  Dearborn,  prophet. 
Already  Miss  Gardner  has  invited  competi- 
tion in  a  design  for  a  suitable  yard  ticket, 
entries  for  which  close  April  14. 


C  THE    YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 


Tm  SPIRIT 


BY     HELEN     KELLER. 

H,  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good,  and  His  mercy  endureth 
forever.  Sing  unto  Him  a  new  song,  for  He  causeth  the  desert  to 
put  forth  blossoms,  and  the  valleys  He  covereth  with  greenness.  Out  of 
the  night  He  bringeth  day,  and  out  of  death  life  everlasting.  On  this  day  a  new 
dght  is  upon  the  mountains  ;  for  life  and  the  resurrection  are  proclaimed  forever. 

j||j||JHE  bands  of  winter  are  broken  in  sunder,  and  the  land  is  made  soft  with 
Wllm  showers.  Easter  day  bringeth  the  children  of  men  near  to  the  source 
)f  all  light;  for  on  this  day  the  Lord  declareth  the  permanence  of  His  world, 
and  maketh  known  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  hath  revealed  the  life 
everlasting,  and   His  goodness  endureth  forever. 

i:fSS3 ASTER  is  the  promise  of  the  Lord  that  all  the  best  and  noblest  in  man 
lglll  shall  be  renewed,  even  as  growth  and  bloom  and  ripening  shall  not 
sase.  The  bars  of  winter  are  broken,  and  the  iron  bands  of  death  are  riven, 
he  bird  is  on  the  wing,  and  the  flight  of  the  soul  shall  know  no  weariness, 
he  lilies  lift  their  holy  white  grails,  brimmed  with  the  sunshine  of  God's  love, 
or  has  not  the  Lord  manifested  His  love  in  flowers  and  in  the  upspringing  of 
een    things  ?     They  are    sweet   interpreters  of    large  certainties.      Each    year 


the  winter  cuts  them  down,  and  each  spring  they  put  forth  again.  Every 
spring  is  a  new  page  in  the  book  of  revelation,  wherein  we  read  that  life  is  an 
eternal  genesis,  and  its  end  is  not ;    for  it  endureth  forever. 

jgfjljgjHE  festival  of  the  springtime  is  as  old  as  the  hope  of  man.  The  Jews  had 
jjfflXIffil  their  feast  of  the  Passover.  The  Romans  celebrated  the  Megalensia  in 
honor  of  mother  earth.  But  not  the  Jews  nor  the  Romans  interpreted  the 
whole  message  of  spring.  To  the  regeneration  of  earth  Christ  has  added  the 
new  birth  and  eternal  youth  of  the  soul.  We  know  that  our  branch  grows  in 
the  physical  life,  but  in  the  soul  bears  fruit  that  shall  endure  forever. 

ELIEF  in  eternal  life  compels  us  to  believe  in  good  deeds  and  honest 

thoughts.     The  good  man  toils  not  for  to-day,  nor  for  to-morrow  alone, 

but   because    he    knows  that   his    labor   shall  survive    long  after   his   hand  has 

fallen  from  the  plow.     The  good  man  pours  himself  into  the  world  and  makes 

it  new.     He  is  among  the  blessed  who  win  sight  out  of  blindness,  order  out  of 

chaos  and  life  out  of  death.     Since  the  first  Easter  morning  the  soul  of  man  has 

shone  with  unwasting  light ;    for  then  he  looked  into  the  radiant  face  of  the  risen 

Christ,  and  knew  that  God's  universe  shapes  itself  not  to  destruction,  but  to  a 

yet  more  glorious  genesis  ;    yea,  it  endureth  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 

C  Isewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Companion 
^  appears  an  Easter  word  by  Helen  Keller, 
who,  although  blind  and  deaf,  is  yet  always 
courageous,  always  preaching  optimism.  This 
is  often  remarked  as  wonderful;  rather  is  it  not 
a  natural  thing  ?  We  count  our  blessings  rela- 
tively,  not  actually.  Miss  Keller  cannot  reckon 
the  wealth  of  knowledge  and  the  spiritual 
growth  which  have  come  to  her  through  the 
love  and  patience  of  her  teacher  without  com- 
paring her  present  condition  with  that  in 
which  her  teacher  found  her,  and  she  cannot 
make  that  comparison  without  being  an  optimist. 
To  her  while  yet  alive  has  come  a  veritable 
resurrection.  She  is,  therefore,  a  fit  interpreter 
of  the  significance  of  that  other  resurrection, 
whence  hers  came. 
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Helen  Keller 
as  an 
Author 


Helen  Keller,  who,  despite 
deafness  and  blindness,  is 
completing  abrilliant  course 
at  Radcliffe,  has  published  a 


&r 
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volume  which  stands  out  from  other  under- 
graduate   productions    almost    as    much    as 
her  life  stands  out  from  those  of  her  appar- 
ently   more    favored    associates.      It    is    en- 
t  it  led    "Opti- 
mism"  and  is  re- 
viewed  at   length 
on   another  page. 
It  is  really  not  an 
undergraduate 
production,  for 
Miss  Keller's  life, 
short     as    it     has 
been    in   years,    is 
already  long  when 
measured    by   ex- 
periences— and   it 
is  experiences,   as 
every    truly    edu- 
cated    person 
knows,    that   give 
us  our  real  educa- 
tion.   A  year  ago, 
when   her  biogra- 
phy   was    pub- 
lished,   the    press 
contained      many 
stories      illustrat- 
ing   the    remark- 
able   extent  to 
which    her     other 
powers    had  been 
rendered    more 
acute  by  her  loss 
of  sight  and  hear- 
ing,    and    new 
stories  of  the  same 
sort    continue    to 
come  from  those  who  know  her  intimately. 
One    of    them    not    hitherto    published    is 
from  Princeton,  where  at  a  large  reception 
given  her,  Miss  Keller  was  able  at  its  close 
to  bid   good-by  to  each   guest,  by  name — 
with  but  one  exception.      In  this  one  case 
Miss    Keller   expressed   her  embarrassment 
that  she  could  not  recall  the  name,  and  the 
guest     remarked:      "My     name    happened 


not  to  be  given  you  as   I   entered."     Miss 
Keller's  new  volume  proves  that  her  spirit- 
ual  senses   have   been   as   much   quickened 
by   her  misfortunes  as  her  physical   senses. 
And   the    deep    peace,    and   even   joy,  with 
which   she   is   able    to   look    out    upon   life, 
makes  her  book  one  of  the  most  helpful  that 
has   been   published    in   many   months.      It 
is    a    book    which 
awakens  not  only 
interest  but  love. 
The    facts    of 
Miss       Keller's 
early   life   are,    of 
course,   widely 
known.        It    is 
interesting     to 
recall,  however, 
that  she  was  born 
in     Alabama      in 
1880,    and    there- 
fore  is   but    little 
older  than   the 
average      student 
at  graduation. 
She   became   deaf 
and  blind  in  baby- 
hood,   and    knew 
absolutely     noth- 
ing  when    at   the 
age  of  seven  Miss 
Sullivan     became 
her  teacher.     Miss 
Sullivan's       won- 
derful   success 
with  her  brilliant 
pupil — more  won- 
derful   even   than 
Dr.  Howe  achiev- 
ed   with     Laura 
B  r  idgman  —  is 
none  the   less    an 
added  glory  to  Dr.  Howe  from  whose  school 
Miss  Sullivan  was  a  graduate. 


Helen      Keller's 


Spiritual      Experience 


It  is  not  often  that  the  world  would  turn 
to  a  young  woman  not  yet  out  of  college  for 
that  deeper  wisdom  which  is  only  the  fruit 
of  the  deepest  experience;  but  the  world,  or 
the  better  part  of  it,  at  least,  will  find  in 
Helen  Keller's  three  short  essays  on  "  Optim- 
ism" more  that  is  worthy  of  reverent  con- 
sideration than  in  any  recent  volume  of 
philosophy    that   has   come   to    our   hands. 

Helen  Keller's  "Optimism,"  while 
avowedly  her  philosophy,  is  really  the 
record  of  her  religious  experience.  She  her- 
self half  recognizes  this  in  the  words  with 
which  she  introduces  her  "testimony." 
"Most  people,"  she  says,  "measure  their 
happiness  in  terms  of  physical  pleasures  and 
material  possession.  ...  If  happiness 
is  to  be  so  measured,  I,  who  cannot  hear  or 
see,  have  every  reason  to  sit  in  a  corner  with 
folded  hands  and  weep.  If  I  am  happy  in 
spite  of  deprivations;  if  my  happiness  is  so 
deep  that  it  is  a  faith;  my  testimony  to  the 
creed  of  'optimism'  is  worth  hearing.  As 
sinners  stand  up  in  meeting  and  testify  to 
the  goodness  of  God,  so  one  who  is  called 
afflicted  may  rise  up  in  gladness  of  con- 
viction and  testify  to  the  goodness  of  life. " 

At  this  point  Miss  Keller  tells  us  in  a  few 
words  what  her  experience  has  been .  ' '  Once , ' ' 
she  says,  "I  knew  the  depth  where  no  hope 
was,  and  darkness  lay  on  the  face  of  all 
things.  Then  love  came  and  set  my  soul  free. 
Once     I    fretted    and    beat    myself   against 

*Optimism:  An  Essay.  By  Helen  Keller.  New 
York:  T.  Y.Crowell&Co.  75  cents.  Copyright, 
1  go j,  by  Helen  Keller. 


the  wall  that  shut  me  in.  My  life  was  without 
past  or  future ;  but  a  little  word  from  the 
fingers  of  another  fell  into  my  hands,  and 
my  heart  leaped  to  the  rapture  of  living. 
With  the  first  word  I  used  intel- 
ligently I  learned  to  live,  to  think,  to  hope ; 
darkness  cannot  shut  me  in  again."  Miss 
Keller's  "optimism,"  therefore,  is  not  due  to 
any  want  of  knowledge  of  the  sadness  of  life ; 
neither,  she  tells  us,  is  it  due  to  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  life's  evils.  "  I  know  what  evil 
is,"  she  writes.  "Once  or  twice  I  have  wres- 
tled with  it,  and  for  a  time  felt  its  chilling 
touch  on  my  life.  So  I  speak  with  knowl- 
edge when  I  say  that  evil  is  of  no  consequence 
except  as  a  sort  of  mental  gymnastic." 

A  poet  once  told  her  that  she  must  be 
happy  because  she  could  not  see  the  cold  bare 
present,  but  might  live  in  a  beautiful  dream. 
She  does  live  in  a  beautiful  dream,  she  tells 
us.  But  that  dream  is  the  actual,  the 
present — not  cold  but  warm,  not  bare  but 
furnished  with  a  thousand  blessings.  The 
very  evil  which  the  poet  supposed  would  be  a 
cruel  disillusion  is  necessary  to  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  joy.  "  Only  by  contact  with 
evil  could  I  have  learned  to  feel  by  contrast 
the  beauty  of  truth,  and  love,  and  good- 
ness. " 

Miss  Keller's  "optimism"  is  not  of  the 
kind  that  shuts  its  eyes  to  what  is  wrong  in 
the  world,  and  preaches  a  smug  contentment 
with  things  as  they  are.  It  was  this  type  of 
optimism,  she  says,  which  closed  men's  ears 
to  Wilberforce  when  he  was  working  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves.  It  is  this  kind  of 
optimism  which  to-day  cries  "hurrah,  we 
are  all  right;  this  is  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth, "  no  matter  what  our  nation  does. 
The  optimism  that  sees  no  evil  is  the 
optimism  of  a  fool's  paradise  or  a  doll's 
house.  It  is  not  real  optimism.  That 
name  she  would  give  only  to  the  faith  of  one 
who,  knowing  what  is  evil,  believes  that  it 
can  be  overcome  by  good,  and  finds  joy 
in  helping  in  the  struggle  to  make  the 
world  better.  "I  can  say  with  conviction," 
she  writes,  "that  the  struggle  which  evil 
necessitates  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings. 


It  makes  us  strong,  patient,  helpful  men  and 
women.  It  lets  us  into  the  soul  of  things 
and  teaches  us  that,  although  the  world  is  full 
of  suffering,  it  is  full  also  of  the  overcoming 
of  it." 

All  this  Miss  Keller  speaks  of  as  the 
"optimism  within.  "  As  she  looks  out  upon 
life  she  finds  no  contradiction  to  the  faith 
that  has  welled  up  in  her  own  heart.  She 
cleverly  speaks  of  philosophy  as  "the  history 
of  a  deaf -blind  person  left  at  large."  In 
history  she  finds  continuous  evidence  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  powers  working  for 
good.  In  reply  to  Tolstoi's  declaration  that 
America,  once  the  hope  of  the  world,  was  in 
bondage  to  Mammon,  she  replies  by  declar- 
ing that  our  course  in  the  Philippines  has  run 
counter  to  the  real  feelings  of  the  people, 
and  by  pointing  out,  without  exaggeration, 

what  America  is  doing  at  home  to  lift  up 
the  manhood  of  the  poor.  Most  of  all  does 
she  delight  to  recall  what  is  being  done  in 
this  country  for  education,  the  education  of 
the  poor  and  the  education  of  those  who, 
like  herself,  have  been  more  deeply  afflicted 
than  by  poverty.  "Who,"  she  asks,  "can 
doubt  the  vastness  of  the  achievements  of 
education  when  one  considers  how  different 
the  condition  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  is 
from  what  it  was  a  century  ago?"  They 
were  then  objects  of  superstitious  pity,  and 
shared  the  lowest  beggar's  lot.  Everybody 
looked  upon  their  case  as  hopeless,  and  this 
view  plunged  them  deeper  in  despair.  The 
blind  themselves  laughed  in  the  face  of 
Hauy  when  he  offered  to  teach  them  to 
read.  But  now,  behold  the  transforma- 
tion! See  how  institutions  and  industrial 
establishments  for  the  blind  have  sprung  up 
as  if  by  magic.  See  how  many  of  the  deaf 
have  learned  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but 
to  speak.  And  remember,  that  the  faith 
and  patience  of  Dr.  Howe  have  borne  fruit 
in  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  every- 
where to  educate  the  deaf-blind  and  equip 
them  for  the  struggle.  Do  you  wonder  that 
I  am  full  of  hope  and  lifted  up  ? " 

But  the  real  test  of  the  creed  of  optimism, 
Miss  Keller  tells  us,  is  its  practical  effect  on 


life.  The  philosophy  of  pessimism  is  the 
philosophy  of  despair,  and  never  yet  has 
buoyed  up  a  soul  in  a  great  struggle. 
The  men  who  have  achieved  have  been 
optimists. 

"The  prophets  of  the  world,"  she  observes 
most  truly,  "have  been  of  good  heart,  or 
their  standards  would  have  stood  naked  in 
the  field  without  a  defender.  Tolstoi's 
strictures  lose  power  because  they  are 
pessimistic.  If  he  had  seen  clearly  the 
faults  of  America,  and  still  believed  in  her 
capacity  to  overcome  them,  our  people 
might  have  felt  the  stimulation  of  his  cen- 
sure. But  the  world  turns  its  back  on  a 
hopeless  prophet  and  listens  to  Emerson 
who  takes  into  account  the  best  qualities 
of  the  nation  and  attacks  only  the  vices 
which  no  one  can  defend  or  deny.  It  listens 
to  the  strong  man,  Lincoln,  who  in  times  of 
doubt,  trouble  and  need  does  not  falter. 
He  sees  success  afar,  and  by  strenuous 
hope,  by  hoping  against  hope,  inspires  a 
nation.  Through  the  night  of  despair,  he 
says,  'All  is  well,'  and  thousands  rest  in  his 
confidence.  When  such  a  man  censures, 
and  points  to  a  fault,  the  nation  obeys,  and 
his  words  sink  into  the  ears  of  men." 

Illustrating  this  truth  from  the  sphere 
of  her  own  experiences,  Miss  Keller  points 
out  that  Dr.  Howe  found  his  way  to 
Laura  Bridgman's  soul  because  he  began 
with  the  belief  that  he  could  reach  it. 
"English  jurists  had  said  that  the  deaf -blind 
were  idiots  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  Behold 
what  the  optimist  does!  He  controverts  a 
hard  legal  maxim;  he  creates  intelligence 
out  of  idiocy,  and  proves  to  the  law  that  the 
deaf -blind  man  is  a  responsible  being." 
When  Dr.  Sequin  declared  his  opinion  that 
the  feeble-minded  could  be  taught  again, 
people  laughed,  and  in  their  complacent 
wisdom  said  he  was  no  better  than  an  idiot 
himself.  By  and  by  the  world  recognized 
him  as  one  of  its  great  philanthropists.  In 
other  fields  of  activity  Miss  Keller  illustrates 
the  same  truth.  Only  out  of  faith  and  hope 
has  any  good  been  achieved.  Speaking  more 
personally,  she  tells  us  that,  sustained  by  her 
optimism,  she  is  able  to  "pay  gladly  life's 


debt  of  pain,  darkness  and  cold."  She  is 
"able  to  lift  up  her  burden  as  God's  gift" 
and  bear  it  nobly. 

The  volume  is  not  merely  one 'to  be  read, 
but  one  to  be  meditated  upon.  It  is  all 
simple,  direct  and  sincere.  No  one  can 
reflect  upon  Miss  Keller's  expressions  regard- 
ing the  goodness  of  life  and  not  feel  ashamed 
of  his  own  disquietude  over  minor  troubles. 
Her  book  is,  indeed,  not  a  volume  of  phi- 
losophy, but  a  volume  of  religion;  giving 
vital  expression  to  the  faith  that  has  sus- 
tained the  spiritual  life  of  our  race.  "  I 
believe  in  God,  I  believe  in  man,  I  believe 
in  the  power  of  the  spirit.  ...  I  believe  we 
should  so  act  that  we  may  draw  nearer 
and  more  near  the  age  when  no  man 
should  live  at  his  ease  while  another 
suffers."  This  is  not  only  a  faith  to  live 
by,  but  a  faith  to  work  by. 


UNDER  THE  ROSE. 


TO  HELEN  KELLER. 
I. 

You  groped  through  the  silent,   shadowy  vale, 

that  led  to  the  barren  hill, 
On  whose  blasted  steep  no  blossoms  smiled,  nor 

birds'  song  broke  the  still. 
With  the  storm  winds  soughing  round  you,  and 

no  stars  to  guide  you  on, 
In  the  gloom  of  blackest  darkness,  In  the  hush 

before  the  dawn. 

II. 

Like  a  soul  from  the  pit  of  hades  that  soars  to 

the  sunlit  sky; 
Like  the  root   that  bursts   from   the  womb  of 

earth,  and,  flowering,  climbs  on  high, 
You  climbed   and  reached  your  Canaan,      and 

happy  sang  your  song, 
Which  moves   and   thrills  the  list'ner's  hea^t, 

and,  echoing,  lingers  long. 
South  Boston.  Alice  L.  Murphy. 
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0F6ASTGR 


BY     HELEN     KELLER 


H.  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good,  and  His  mercy  endureth 
(^^12  forever.  Sing  unto  Him  a  new  song,  for  He  causeth  the  desert  to 
:Saa-~§gg  put  forth  blossoms,  and  the  valleys  He  covereth  with  greenness.  Out  of 
the  night  He  bringeth  day  and  out  of  death  life  everlasting.  On  this  day  a  new 
light  is  upon  the  mountains  ;  for  life  and  the  resurrection  are  proclaimed  forever. 


[HE  bands  of  winter  are  broken  in  sunder,  and  the  land  is  made  soft  with 
showers.  Easter  day  bringeth  the  children  of  men  near  to  the  source 
of  all  light ;  for  on  this  day  the  Lord  declareth  the  permanence  of  His  world, 
and  maketh  known  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  hath  revealed  the  life 
everlasting,  and  His  goodness  endureth  forever. 


ASTER  is  the  promise  of  the  Lord  that  all  the  best  and  noblest  in  man 
shall  be  renewed,  even  as  growth  and  bloom  and  ripening  shall  not 
cease.  The  bars  of  winter  are  broken,  and  the  iron  bands  of  death  are  riven. 
The  bird  is  on  the  wing,  and  the  flight  of  the  soul  shall  know  no  weariness. 
The  lilies  lift  their  holy  white  grails,  brimmed  with  the  sunshine  of  God's  love. 
For  has  not  the  Lord  manifested  His  love  in  flowers  and  in  the  upspringing  of 
green  things  ?  They  are  sweet  interpreters  of  large  certainties.  Each  year 
the  winter  cuts  them  down,  and  each  spring  they  put  forth  again.  Every 
spring  is  a  new  page  in  the  book  of  revelation,  wherein  we  read  that  life  is  an 
eternal  genesis,  and  its  end   is  not ;    for  it  endureth  forever. 


teTrSjHE  festival  of  the  springtime  is  as  old  as  the  hope  of  man.  The  Jews  had 
r^Ayjj  their  feast  of  the  Passover.  The  Romans  celebrated  the  Megalensia  in 
honor  of  mother  earth.  But  not  the  Jews  nor  the  Romans  interpreted  the 
whole  message  of  spring.  To  the  regeneration  of  earth  Christ  has  added  the 
new  birth  and  eternal  youth  of  the  soul.  We  know  that  our  branch  grows  in 
the  physical  life,  but  in  the  soul  bears  fruit  that  shall  endure  forever. 

pjgij|ELIEF  in   eternal  life  compels  us  to  believe  in  good  deeds  and  honest 
thoughts.     The  good  man  toils  not  for  to-day,  nor  for  to-morrow  alone, 


X 


but  because  he  knows  that  his  labor  shall  survive  long  after  his  hand  has 
fallen  from  the  plow.  The  good  man  pours  himself  into  the  world  and  makes 
it  new.  He  is.  among  the  blessed  who  win  sight  out  of  blindness,  order  out  ol 
chaos  and  life  out  of  death.  Since  the  first  Easter  morning  the  soul  of  man  has 
shone  with  unwasting  light ;  for  then  he  looked  into  the  radiant  face  of  the  risen 
Christ,  and  knew  that  God's  universe  shapes  itself  not  to  destruction,  but  to  a 
yet  more  glorious  genesis  ;    yea,  it  endureth  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
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HELEN  KELLAR  WILL     ' 
DEVOTE  LIFE  TO  BLIND. 



ST. LOUIS  EXPOSITION  TO  HAVE  A 

HELEN  KELLAR     DAY  IN  HER 

HONOR. 

Boston,  April  5.— After  Helen  Keller 
is  graduated  from  Radcliffe  College 
next  June,  she  .will  turn  her  attention 
to  the  work  for  the  blind,  to  which  she 
intends  to  devote  her  life.  Already  she 
has  done  much  for  the  benefit  of  those 
afflicted  like  herself.  When  she  leaves 
Radcliffe,  she  will  have  a  home  of  her 
own  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  in  a  large, 
roomy  house,  with  broa^I  lawns,  a  barn 
and  an  orchard  which  her  faithful 
companion  and  teacher,  Miss-  Sullivan, 
has  just  purchased.  For  eight  years 
Miss  Sullivan  and  Helen  Keller  have  j 
passed  their  summers  in  this  village. 

While  Miss  Keller  has  not  definitely 
settled  what  branch  of  work  sttie  will 
undertake  for  the  blind,  she  has  decid- 
ed ideas  as  to  the  training  that  would 
broaden  their  field  of  activity.  She  be- 
lieves that  blind  people,  and  others 
who  have  partially  lost  their  sight, 
speech  and  hearing,  have  a  mission  in 
the  world  just  as  important,  when  it 
is  discovered,  as  tthat  of  people  in  the 
full  possession  of  all  their  faculties.  In 
an  interview  with  a  Tribune  reporter 
she  said: 

"I  am  much  interested  in  the  work 
that  women  may  do  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  to  be  an  American;  it  is 
a  splendid  thing  to  be  an  American 
woman.  Never  in  tihe  history  of  the 
world  has  woman  held  a  position  of 
such  dignity,  honor  and  usefulness  as 
here  and  now.  So  I  shall  study  the  eco- 
nomic   questions*    relating    to    woman, 


and  do  my  best  to  further  Iher  advance- 
ment; for  God  and  His  world  are  for 
everybody. 

"Above  all,  I  shall  interest  myself  in 
affairs  which  concern  the  deaf  and  the 
blind.  Their  needs  have  given  me  an- 
other motive  for  travelling.  It  would 
afford  me  valuable  opportunities  to  act 
as  a  sort  of  emissary  from  the  teachers 
in  this  country  to  those  of  Europe,  and 
to  carry  a  -message  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  in  the  face  of  popu- 
lar prejudice  and  indifference  in  Italy, 
are  struggling  to  reach  t'he  blind  and 
give  them  means  of  self-support. 

"Among  the  problems  for  the  blind 
are  two  to  which  I  shall  direct  my  at- 
tention— more  books  for  the  blind  and 
a  universal  system  of  raised  print.  I 
Should  like  the  'blind  of  America  to 
have  a  magazine  of  high  quality  and 
varied  interest,  like  the  best  of  period- 
icals published  for  those  who  see.  To 
establish  one  would  require  much 
money,  and  the  blind  are  poor.  If  they 
are  to  have  a  periodical  some  generous 
friend  must  establish  it  for  them." 

A  high  tribute  has  been  paid  to  Miss 
Keller  by  the  managers  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  who  have  invited  her, 
Miss  Sullivan  and  Miss  Keller's  mother 
to  be  the  guests  of  the  exposition  in 
October.  One  day  of  the  week  that  she 
will  be  there  has  been  set  aside  as 
Helen  Keller  Day.  During  her  visit  an 
international  congress  of  superintend- 
ents and  principals  of  schools  for  the 
blind  will  be  called,  and  Miss  Keller 
will  address  the  assemblage. 

As  the  courses  are  elective  at  R'ad- 
cliffe,  Miss  Keller  has  been  able  to 
ohoose  subjects  in  which  she  is  inter- 
ested. She  stands  especially  high  in 
languages  and  is  said  to  be  Without  a 
rival  in  her  class  in  English.  In  many 
ways  she  is  hampered,  of  course,  but 
chiefly  in  the  matter  of  time.  Miss 
'Sullivan  spells  into  her  -hands  the  im- 
portant points  in  the  lectures  and  after 
class  Miss  Keller  puts  down  in  Braille 
point  what  she  wishes  to  remember  of 
a  lecture. 

When  examinations  come,  she  has  no 
more     consideration     than    other     stu- 


dents,  and  Miss  Sullivan  is  not  there 
to  help  her.  The  questions  are  given  to 
her  in  printed  Braille,  set  up  by  a 
teacher  from  the  Perkins  Institution. 
Miss  Keller  then  writes  out  her  an- 
swers on  the  typewriter  in  ordinary 
type,  and  they  are  corrected  with  the 
other  students'  papers. 

John  Albert  Macy,  her  former  in- 
structor, says:  "Half  Rome  believes 
that  Miss  Sullivan  is  merely  a  compan- 
ion to  Miss  Keller,  using"  her  eyes  and 
fingers  just  for  her  pupil's  benefit, 
while  the  'Other  Half  Rome'  held  for 
some  time  the  absurd  notion  that  Miss 
Sullivan  was  the  author  of  all  the 
sweet  and  clever  speeches  attributed 
to  Miss  Keller." 

Miss  Keller  takes  a  great  interest  in 
"Tommy"  Stringer,  a  deaf  and  blind 
boy,  now  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 
She  calls  him  a  "dear  little  human 
flower,"  and  was  the  rrfleans  of  starting 
his  education  here.  She  heard  of  him 
at  the  time  she  lost  a  pet  'mastiff,  and 
when  her  friends  offered  to  buy  an- 
other she  contributed  the  money  they 
raised  toward  "Tommy's"  education. 
The  fund  grew  by  the  addition  of  pen- 
nies from  other  little  children.  "Tom- 
my" is  now  sixteen,  and  has  become 
well  versed  in  electrical  science.  He 
'  has  assisted  William  E.  Shaw,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man,  of  Brookline,  to  per- 
'  feet  several  electrical  devices,  one  of 
them  an  electrical  alarm  clock  for  deaf 
and  dumb  people.  "Tommy"  is  making 
his  way  rapidly,  and  will  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  become  one  of  the  self-sup- 
porting adult  blind  of  whom  Miss  Kel- 
ler spoke  in  her  interview. 
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Cambridge,  Apr.  2. — After  Helen  Kel- 
ler is  graduated  from  Radcliffe  next 
June,  she  will  turn  her  attention  to  work 
:or  the  blind,  to  which  she  intends  to 
levote  her  life. 

When  «he  leaves  RadcL.fe,  she  will 
tave  a  home  of  her  own  at  Wrentham, 
in  a  large,  roomy  house,  with  broad 
lawns,  a  barn  and  an  orchard,  which 
her  faithful  companion  and  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan,  has  just  purchased.  For 
8  yrs.  Miss  Sullivan  and  Helen  Keller 
have  passed  their  summers  in  this  vil- 
lage. 

While  Miss  Keller  has  not  definitely 
settled  what  branch  of  work  she  will  un- 
dertake for  the  blind,  she  has  decided 
ideas  as  to  the  training  that  would 
broaden  their  field  of  activity.  She  be- 
lieves that  blind  people,  and  others  who 
have  partially  lost  their  sight,  speech 
or  hearing,  have  a  mission  in  the  world 
just  as  important,  when  it  is  discovered, 
as  that  of  people  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  their  faculties. 

In  an  interview  she  said: 

"I  am  much  interested  in  work  that 
romen  may  do  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
ine  thing  to  be  an  American;  it  is  a 
splendid  thing  to  be  an  American  wom- 
^n^  Never  in   the  history  of  the  world 


TO  DHEVOTE 

BLIND 

has  woman  held  a  position  of  such  dig- 
nity, honor  and  usefulness  as  here  afl 
new.  So  I  shall  study  the  economic 
questions  relating  to  woman,  and  do 
my  best  to  further  her  advancemeiB 
for  God  and  His  world  are  for  everS 
body. 

"Above  all,  I  shall  interest  myself  I 
affairs  which  concern  the  deaf  and  the 
blind.  Their  needs  have  given  me  afl 
other  motive  for  travelling.  It  would 
afford  me  valuable  opportunities  to  sfl 
as  a  sort  of  emissary  from  the  teachers 
in  this  country  to  those  of  Europe,  and 
to  carry  a  message  of  encouragement  to 
those  who,  in  the  face  of  popular  pre- 
judice and  indifference  in  Italy,  are 
strugging  to  reach  the  blind  and  give 
them  means  of  self-support. 

"Among  the  problems  for  the  blind  are 
2  to  which  I  shall  direct  my  attention- 
more  books  for  the  blind  and  a  univer- 
sal system  of  raised  print.  I  should  like 
the  blind  of  America  to  have  a  maga- 
zine of  high  quality  and  varied  inter- 
est, like  the  best  of  periodicals  published 
for  'those  who  see. 

"To  establish  one  would  require  much 
money,  and  the  blind  are  poor.  If  they 
are  to  have  a  periodical  some  generous 
friend  must  establish  it  for  them." 


~Ebos»Yo~c^    WiveWei"' 


|  Helen  Keller's  Determination 
I  to  Work  for  the  Blind 
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HE  announcement  that  after  Helen  Keller  graduates  from  Rad- 
eliffe  College  next  June  she  will  turn  her  attention  to  work  for 
the  blind,  to  which  she  intends  to  devote  her  life,  will  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  human  breast.  The  thought  that  this  brave  girl, 
who  is  so  lacking  in  the  most  necessary  senses,  is  to  labor  in  the  cause  oi 
others  similarly  afflicted  speaks  volumes  for  the  nobility  and  warmth 
of  her  heart  and  for  the  wholesome  character  of  her  training. ' 

Her  very  infirmities  should  broaden  the  possibilities  of  her  being  of 
aid  and  comfort  to  those  who,  in  the  future,  are  to  go  through  life  bereft 
of  sight.  She  knows  as  can  not  one  who  is  in  full  possession  of  all  the 
faculties  the  needs  of  the  blind  and  there  may  arise  from  her  limitations 
an  insight  destined  to  accomplish  great  things  in  their  behalf. 

Miss  Keller  herself  is  said  to  believe  that  blind  people,  and  others 
who  have  partially  lost  their  sight,  speech  or  hearing,  have  a  mission  in 
the  world  just  as  important,  when  it  is  discovered,  as  that  of  people  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  their  faculties.  The  fact  that  she  fees  this  way 
is  of  itself  an  argument  for  her  theory. 

She  is  practical,  too,  for  she  will  devote  herself  to  the  publication  of 
more  books  for  the  blind,  a  universal  system  of  raised  print  and  a 
magazine  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  sightless.  With  such,  a  spirit 
Miss  Keller  can  doubtless  do  much  and  she  will  receive  a  hearty  "God- 
speed" from  every  quarter  in  her  work. 


f 

Helen  Keller  will  graduate  "from 
Radcliffe  next  June.  She  will  then 
devote  her  life  to  the  interests  of  the 
bliud,  believing  that  they  have  a  mis- 
sion in  the  world.  The  career  of  this 
remarkable  girl  who  was  born  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  the  age  and  should  be  a 
mighty  stimulus  to  all  confronted  by 
difficulties. 
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HELEN   KELLER. 

After  Helen  Keller  is  graduated,  from 
Radcliffe  college  next  June,  she  will 
turn  her  attention  to  work  for  the 
biind,  to  which  she  intends  to  devote 
her  life.  Already  she  has  done  much 
for  the  benefit  of  those  afflicted  like 
horself. 

When  she  leaves  Radcliffe  she  will 
have  a  home  of  her  own  at  Wrentham, 
Mass.,  in  a  large,  roomy  house,  with 
broad  lawns,  a  barn  and  an  orchard, 
which  her  faithful  companion  and 
teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  has  just  pur- 
chased. For  eight  years  Miss  Sullivan 
and  Miss  Keller  have  passed  their 
summers  in  this  village. 

While  Miss  Keller  has  not  definitely 
settled  what  branch  of  the  work  she 
will  undertake  for  the  blind,  she  has 
decided  ideas  as  to  the  training  that 
would  broaden!  their  field  of  activity. 
She  believes  that  blind  people,  and 
others  who  have  partially  lost  their 
sight,  speech  or  bearing,  have  a  mis- 
sion in  the  world  just  as  important, 
when  it  is  discovered,  as  that  of  peo- 
ple in  the  full  possession  of  all  their 
faculties.     In  an   interview  she  said: 

"I  am  much  interested  in  work  that 
women  may  do  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
finr  thing  to  be  an  American;  it  is  a 
splendid  thing  to  be  an  American 
woman.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  woman  held  such  a  position 
of  dignity,  honor  and  usefulness  as 
here  and  now.  So  I  shall  study  the 
economic  questions  relating  to  woman, 
and  d-o  my  best  to  further  her  ad- 
vancement, for  God  and  His  word  are 
for  everybody. 

"Above  all,  I  shall  interest  myself  in 
affairs  which  concern  the  deaf  and  the 
blind.  Their  needs  have  given  me  an- 
other motive  for  traveling.  It  would 
afford  me  valuable  opportunities  to  act 
as  a  sort  of  emissary  from  the  teach- 
ers in  this  country  to  those  of  Europe, 
and  to  carry  a  message  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who,  in  the  face  of  pop- 
ular prejudice  and  indifference,  in  Italy 


are  struggling-  to  reach  the   blind   and 
give  them  means  of  self  support. 

"Among  the  problems  for  the  blind 
are  two  to  which  I  shall  direct  my  at- 
tention— more  books  for  the  blind  and 
a  universal  system  of  raised  print.  I 
should  like  the  blind  of  America  to 
have  a  magazine  of  high  quality  and 
varied  interest,  like  the  best  of  the 
periodicals  published  for  those  who 
see.  To  establish  one  would  require 
much  money,  and  the  blind  are  poor. 
If  they  are  to  have  a  periodical  some 
generous  friend  must  establish  it  for 
them." 

At  a  recent  hearing  held  before  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  relative  to 
the  better  education  of  the  blind,  Miss 
Keller  was  present,  and  made  this 
plea: 

"The  blind  are  In  three  classes:  First, 
blind  children,  who  need  a  common 
school  education;  second,  the  aged  and 
infirm  blind,  who  need  to  be  tenderly 
cared  for;  third,  the  able  bodied  blind, 
who  ought  to  work.  For  the  first 
class,  this  state  hn.s  provided  splendid- 
ly in  that  great  $2,000,000  school,  the 
Perkins  institution.  The  second  class 
must  be  sheltered  in  the  embrace  of 
many  public  and  private  charities.  For 
the  third  class,  healthy  adult  blind, 
nothing  adequate  has  been  done  in  this 
state.  They  do  not  want  to  go  to 
school  and  read  books.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed 
by  other  people.  They  want  to  work 
and  support  themselves.  We  do  not 
approve  any  system  to  pauperize  them. 
We  are  not  asking  for  them  a  degrad- 
ing pension  or  the  abstract  glories  of  a 
higher  education.  We  want  them  ap- 
'$r§ftj.iced  to  trades,  and  we  want  some 
organised  method  of  helping  them  to 
places  *  after  they  have  learned  their 
trades.  If  there  are  3,000  adult  blind 
in  Massachusetts  who  could  be  taught 
to  work  and  who  are  not  'working:,  to 
keep  them  alive  means  a  burden  of 
$10,000  or  $12,000  every  seven  days.  If 
each  of  the  3,000  could  be  taught  to 
work  and  earn  $3  a  week — surely  a  low 
figure — the  state  would  obviously  be 
$20,000  or  $25,000  a  week  richer.  At 
present  the  adult  blind  form  a  large 
class,  which  is  unremunerative  and  un- 
profitable        ,   ,  ,,  .,„  h       mm* 


HELEN  KELLER  TO  DEVOTE 

HER  LIFE  TO  THE  BLIND 


Cambridge,  April  9. — After  Helen  Kel- 
ler is  graduated  from  Radcliffe  next 
June,  she  will  turn  her  attention  to  work 
for  the  blind,  to  which  she  intends  to 
devote  her  life. 

When  she  leaves  Radeliffe,  she  will 
have  a  home  of  her  own  at  Wren th am, 
in  a  large,  roomy  house,  with  broad 
lawns,  a  barn  and  an  orchard,  which 
her  faithful  companion  and  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan,  has  just  purchased.  For 
eight  years  Miss  Sullivan  and  Helen  Kel- 
ler have  passed  their  summers  in  this 
village. 

While  Miss  Keller  has  not  definitely 
settled  what  branch  of  work  she  will  un- 
dertake for  the  blind,  she  has  decided 
ideas  as  to  the  training  that  would 
broaden  their  field  of  actvity.  She  be- 
lieves that  blind  people,  and  others  who 
have  partially  lost  their  sight,  speech 
or  hearing,  have  a  mission  hi  the  world 
jiist  as  important,  when  it  is  discovered, 
as  that  of  people  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  their  faculties. 

In  an  interview  she  said: 

''I  am  much  interested  in  work  that 
women  may  do  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  to  be  an  American;  it  is  a  splendid 
th.;  lg  to  be  an  American  woman.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  woman 
held  a  position  of  such  dignity,  honor  and 
usefulness  as  here  and  now.  So  1  shall 
study  the  economic  questions  relating  to 
woman,  and  do  my  best  to  further  her 
advancement;  for  God  and  His  world  are 
for  everybody. 

"Above  all,  I  shuU  interest  myself,  in 
affairs  which  concern  the  deaf  and  thj? 
blind.  Their  needs  have  given  me  an- 
other motive  for  traveling.  It  svould 
afford  me  valuable  opportunities  to  act 
as  a  sort  of  emissary  from  the  teachers 
in  this  country  to  those  of  Europe,  and 
to  carry  a  message  of  encouragement  to 
those  who,  in  the  face  of  popular  preju- 
dice and  indifference  in  Italy,  are  strug- 
gling to  reach  the  blind  and  give  them 
means   of   self -support. 

"Among,  the  problems  for  the  blind  are 


two  to  which  f  shall  direct  my  attention 
— more  books  for  the  blind  and  a  univer- 
sal system  of  raised  print.  I  should  like 
the  blind  of  America  to  have  a  maga- 
zine of  high  quality  and  varied  interest, 
like  the  best  of  periodicals  published  for 
those  who  see. 

"To  establish  one  would  require  much 
mney,  and  the  blind  are  poor.     ll&Ky 
_;e  to  have  a  periodical  some     v^MWrous 
friend  must  establish  it  for  thflinr^ 
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"TDelSpirit  of  Easter,"  by  HeU.ejx .  i^ellar, 
lately  published  by  Perry  Mason  Company,  is 
a  most  charming  little  printed  bit.  The  work 
itself  breathes  of  Easter  joy  and  Easter  singing. 
It  is  a  poetic  psalm  of  rejoicing,  an  Easter  hymn 
of.praise.  The  book  is  most  tastefully  gotten 
up  in  harmonizing  shades  of  blue  with  Easter 
lilies  in  decorative  effect  and  is  most  artistic  in 
**e*ery  <***!: 
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The  Significance  of  Blind  and  Deaf 
Helen  Keller. 

When  Helen  Keller  was  an  infant,  illness 
deprived  her  of  both  sight  and  hearing-. 
Until  she  was  seven  years  old  she  had  no 
means  of  communicating  with  others  ex- 
cept by  a  few  natural  signs.  Yet  before 
her  eighteenth  birthday  she  took  her  pre- 
liminary examinations  for  entrance  to 
Iladclirr'e  in  elementary  and  advanced 
German,  French,  Latin,  English  and 
Greek  and  Roman  history,  passing  in  all, 
and  receiving  honors  in  German  and  Eng- 
lish. She  is  now  nearing  the  end  of  her 
college  course  and  successfully  competes 
in  her  classes  with  young  women  who 
have  both  sight  and  hearing.  M  iss-Keller 
has  command  of  all  the  methods  used  by 
the  blind  in  reading  and  writing.  Besides, 
she  is  expert  with  the  ordinary  typewriter. 
She  has  learned  to  speak,  and  not  only 
converses  freely  with  her  friends,  whose 
lips  she  touches,  but  addresses  audiences. 
She  has  written  two> books,  both  of  them 
showing  literary  ability.  What  has 
worked  this  miracle  of  eh  an  ere  between  the 
child  imprisoned  in  the  night  and  silence 
and  the  girl  whose  progress  in  accomplish- 
ments and  mental  development  excites  the 
wonder  of  the  world? 

Miss  Sullivan,  the  teacher  who  first 
taught  Helen  to  talk  with  her  fingers,  was 
with  her  day  and  night  for  years,  and  has 
not  yet  left  her.  Whatever  loving  and  in- 
telligent effort  and  money  could  do  to 
develop  Helen's  brain  and  character  was 
done  patiently  and  steadily.  She  was  given 
every  opportunity  that  her  powers  could 
avail  themselves  of,  until  now  there  are 
few  women  of  her  age  so  highly  cultivated, 
so  happy,  and  so  well  fitted  to    be    useful. 


In  all  cities  there  are  many  children 
naturally  capable  of  being-  developed  as 
Helen  Keller  has  been.  They  are  not 
afflicted  as  she  is,  but  their  environment 
of  poverty  tends  to  do  for  them  what 
Helen's  blindness  and  deafness  would 
have  done  for  her  had  not  the  gates  to 
knowledge  been  opened  by  kind  hands. 
Were  these  child ren  of  good  brains  given 
the  sedulous  personal  attention  it  has  been 
Helen  Keller's  fortunate  lot  to  receive, 
they,  too,  would  be  transformed.  That 
devotion  to  each  individual  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  the  community,  of  course, 
but  it  IS  to  be  expected  that  our  public 
schools  shall  be  maintained  at  the  high- 
est point  of  efficiency — that  the  endeavor 
shall  always  be  to  broaden  ana  not  to 
narrow  their  usefulness.  We  have  small 
patience  with  those  who  are  forever  de- 
claring that  this  or  that  study  in  tba 
schools  is  useless  because  it  is  not  suited 
to  the  pupils  of  smallest  capacity. 

It  is  well  that  every  American  child 
should  learn  to  read  and  write  and  cipher, 
but  that  is  not  the  whole  of  the  education 
due  the  young  from  the  State. 

To  keep  the  pathways  of  knowledge 
open  to  the  aspiring  feet  of  genius  and 
talent  — that  is  also  the  function  of  the 
schools    and     not   the    least   important — 

though  the  "economizers''  think  other- 
wise—for there  is  nothing  on  this  earth 
so  valuable  to  society  as  brains,  cultivat- 
ed brains. 

Without  education  Helen  Keller  would 
have  sat  in  still  darkness,  iivith  atrophied 
mind  and  soul,  an  object  of  pity  and 
repulsion.  With  education  she  is  a  human 
being  who  scarcely  feels  her  physcial  de- 
ficiencies and,  because  of  her  animation 
of  thought  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit, 
radiates  pleasure  all  around  her. 

The  "economy"  that  would  limit  our 
public    schools    to    teaching    the    merest 


rudiments  seeks  to  substitute  itself  for  the 
poverty  which  in  less  favored  countries 
than  our  own  forces  ignorance  and  stup- 
idity upon  the    poor. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that 
the  public  schools  will  be  too  good.  The 
real  problem,  is  how  to  make  them  as 
good  as  they  should  be. 

That  can  never  be  done  by  scrimping. 
— S.  F.   Examiner. 
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§elen  Seller* 

$u  ben  merfttmrbigfien  sjkobtemen  ber  spfytfjologie 
unb  ber  *pdb  agogif  gefjoren  bte  fogenannten  Sreiftn* 
nigcn.  (S3  finb  ba$  ^erfonen,  bte  in  friirjen  ®inbe§= 
jaf,ren,  jebenfalls  nodj  nor  bem  '(Stntritt  in  ba$  fdjut* 
pftidjtige  TOer,  &linb  unb  taub  gemorben  finb,  fo= 
mit  ber  fietben  nutfjtigften  ©inne  entbefjren  nnb  nur  auf 
§iif)ten,  Sfttedjen  unb  Sdjmetfen  angemiefen  finb.  £)te 
ftaiji  btefer  £trmftun  ift  gr5f$er,  al§  man  *t»ot)I  annetj* 
mm  mag ;  in  ^reu^en  aEein  fanben  fid)  Bet  ber 
Ityten  2kif§3ctf)fung  215   folder  Ungludftajen,    fo  ba§ 


bort  auf  rine  aJHffion  SRcnf^cnim  3)urd&(djnttt  foft  jed)§ 
taubftumme   SBftnbe    lommen. 

SDie  2tu§6itbung;  biefer  Dpjer  cincS  tiberauS  gran* 
fanten  ®efd)icfe§  gefjort  §u  ben  fdjnnerigften,  abtr  and) 
ftolgeften  Slufgaben  ber  ^dbagogtt'.  (£§  fc^eittt  feine 
fSxiidc  §u  geben,  bie  gut  ©eete  bet  Ungttttflidjen  fitf)tt. 
6ie  fefjen  nidjt,  fie  pren  nidjt,  bte  §aupnt>ege,  auf 
benen  fid)  bent  menfd)(id)eri  §itn  bte  ©inbritcfe  bet 
<5tnnenn;elt  bermitteln,  finb  tjier  t>erfd)loffen.  2>iefe 
SBefen  einem  ftumpffinnigen  ®ar)inbnmmern,  einem  rein 
toegetattoen  2)afein  gu  entretfjen,  SSotfteHuttgen,  ®eban* 
fen  unb  ©efutjle  in  itjnen  gu  mecfen,  fie  fpredjen  gu 
lefjren,  }a  fogat  ftembe  Sbiome  ifjnen  beijubringen, 
ifj ten  (Mft  mit  SSiffen  nnb  S3t(buug  §n  bereidjem 
—  ba§  fdjeint  aHe§  menfdjfttfje  SSetmogen  gu  uberftei* 
gen.  Unb  bodj  ift  e§  getungen,  btefe  SSnnbet  bet  2lu§* 
bifbung  gu  uotlgieljen.  6ie  iernen  tefen,  inbent  man  fie 
anfdngtidj  2)inge  beg  tdglid)en  ®ebraudje3,  ©djltiffel, 
Sfteffer,  @abefn  betaften  tdjjt,  auf  benen  bie  $enen= 
nung  in  SStfnbenfdjtift  angebradjt  ift ;  man  lefjrt  fie 
bie  gingetfpradje,  inbem    fie  bie  §anb  b'e§  mit  ttjnen 

©predjenben  anfafjen ;  fie  etletnen  emfadje  §anbmet!§s 
bettiebe,  nrie  23itrftenbinberei  nnb  ®orbmad)etei.  SSo^t 
bet  befanntefte  gall  biefet  Sltt  ift  bet  bet  Stmetifa* 
netin  Santa  23ribgman  (1829  bi§  1889),  itber  bie 
(£r)arte§  2>itfen§  in  feinen  „ American  Notes"  be= 
rfdjtet  fjat.  S§r  9hifjm  nu'rb  jeboidj  itberfttarjtt  con  km 
tfitet  £anb§mdnnm  §elen  Pellet,  itbet  bie  e§  beteit§ 
eine  Heine  Sitetatut  gibt,  batuntet  and)  eine  6elbft= 
biogtapljie  „The  story  of  my  life".  Sn  bent  ttor 
roentgen  SSodjen  in  neuet  SKtogabe  erfdjienenen  S8ud)e 
bet  gran  Stjerefe  95en|on  „Les  Americaines  ehez 
elles",  ba§>  eine  guile  intcteffantet  (Srlebnifje  unb  9ftit= 
tetlungen  itber  ametifanifdje§  2tfcn  ent^alt,  finb  aucf) 
roettbotle  perfbnlidje  $eobad)tungen  it6er  §elen  Pellet 
entfjalten,  bte  einen  231ttf  in  ben  getftigen  SSetbegang 
be§  HMbd)en§  gerodfjren  unb  bztm  S)arftettung  roirim 
nad)fte§enben  folgen  molten. 

9ft  an  barf  roof)t  fagen,  ba$  bie  2ht§bilbung  ber 
§eten  ®etlet  einen  bet  grofjatttgften  £tiumpf)e  paba* 
gogifdjet  Sdtigfeit  bUbet,  einen  Stiumpr),  bet  nut  einet 
fdjier  uberatenfepdjen  @ebulb,  ga^fenntnis,  §inge= 
bung,  Sitdjttgfett  unb  SBegetfterung  fiir  ba§  groge 
3iel    befd^ieben    fein   fonnte ;  bie  etfofgteidje  Se^tetin, 


33ci§    State    <5uffioan,    er^cint    barum   ncBcn  tfjrer 
®<Pfctftt  ate  bie   !aum   minbcr  tntereffcnte  (Seftalt. 

§e(cn  Seller  rourbe  im  3ar)re    1880  §u  SuScumbia 
im  ©taate    Wabama  geboreu,  ate  baZ  aftefte  oon  bret 
Sinbern  bes  9tta}or§  Seller,  eine§  efjemattgen  Officers 
ber    fonfbberierten  <Sub,ftaaten=2(rmee.  3m    filter    oon 
19  2Jconaten  rourbe  ba§  SJlabc^eu  injotge  enter  jdjroeren 
Sranfrjeit  ooftftdnbig    blinb  unb    taub,  unb  bie    font* 
menbe  Qtxt  oerfloft  in  oottiger  Umttadjtimg  ber  Seele. 
5(uf  ben  3tat  be§    beriirjmten  2aubftummen=$abagogeu 
2)r.  ®rarjam    Sell  in  SBafrjington    manbte  fid)  £e(en§ 
£ater  an    ba§    $erfm§*8nftirut    au    SSofton    rait  ber 
SBitte,  ba%  eine  bort    auggeoilbete  Sefjrertn  bie   gt#e* 
rjung   be§    bamate    fiebenjafjrigcn  Sinbes  ubernefjmen 
mocfjte,  unb  9JHf3    Minnie  ©uftban  rourbe    mit  btejer 
Slufgabe    betraut.  Ste    bebiente  fid)  gunadjft  ber    3fte= 
trjobe,  bie  ber    beritfjmte    SDr.  §oroe  bei  Saura  $ribig= 
man  angeroenbet    fjatte,  inBbefonbere  be§  gingeratprja* 
Bet§.  §elen   mugte  irgenb  etne  6acr)e    berittjren,    unb 
bie  Se^rerin    budjftabierte    fangfam  mit  tfjren  gingern 
ben  tauten  be3  ®egenftanbe§,  rodfjrenb  bie  6d)ulertn 
if,re  feanb    rjielt    unb  bie  Seroegungen  oerjpitrte.  3ftafd) 
erroacrjtfc  bie  Sntelligenj  bes  Sinbe§.  §eten  begraff,  bafj; 
fie  bie  gleidjen  gingerberosgungen  nad)mad)en'  mu$ie 
unb  b<tfj    fie  auf  bieje   2(rt    lernen    fonnte,  bie  &inge 
rtjrer  Umgebung  §u    be^eidjnen.  3u    fur^er  grift  rjatte 
fie    ba%    3ttp§abet    inne,    erlernte    and)  S3erBaI6egrrffe 
unb    fonnte  einfadje  6d|e  gufammenfteften,  roie :  „2)te 
Sdjarfjtet  ift  auf  bem  £ifd)e",  ober  „2Jcitbteb  (baZ  roar 
bie  jihtgere  6d)roefter]  ift  in  ber  3Biege\  Stlsbatb    er* 
roeiterte-  fid)   ber    S©ortfrr)afc,    unfe  graulein    ©uflioan 
burfte  e§  immer    fjdufiger  roagen,  Sorter  in  bie  Un* 
terfjaftung  einsufurjren,  bie  ber  Sleinen  bi§  batjtn  ganj 
unbefannt  geroefen  roaren.    3>a3    erftemaf,    aud)    ba§ 
groeite    unb  brittemal  oerftanb  baZ  Sinb    bieje  neuen 
Shorter  nidjt,    ferjrten    fie  aber  bann  nodrmals  roieber, 
fo  erinnerte    fid)  §eleu  genau,  in  roeld)en  3ufammen* 
rjdngen   fie  ir)r  fritter  begegnet  roaren,  unb  burd)  ent* 
fpred^enbe  Combination    fam    fie  auf  (Sinn   unb    93e* 
beutung  be§  neuen  SSorte§.  9xun    ging.   man  langfam 
autf)  gur   SSUnbenf thrift  naa)  bem  (softem    SratHe  ilber. 
3m   Sifter  oon  9  3at)ren  !am  §elen  mit  ifyrer  £er)re^ 
rin  in§    $erfin§=3nftitut    ^u    Lofton.  S)ott   merlte  fie, 
bafj  i^re    Slrt,  fidt)  mitguteiten,    fe^r  err)eBIi(r)  oon  ber 
bet  anberer  Sinbei  abroid^.  6ie  mugte  fid^  mit  ben  gin^ 
gem  oerftanbiaen,    bie    anberen     fonnten     mit     bem 


SJhmbe  fpredjen.  %n  §efen  erttmdjte  bte  S3egtet,  ba§ 
eBenfatfS  gu  erlemen.  Man  fagte  tfjr,  nut  bte  fdfjen- 
ben  SauBfntmmen  fonnten  fpredyenUetnen,  tocit  fie  hit 

ftaufoe  toaten,  bte    23etoegungen  ber  Sippen  unb    bzi 
Sunge  genau  §u  oerfotgen  unb  bann  nad^nmadjen.  9IBet 
'§elen   gaB    feme  fRu^e ;  fie  mittbe    mit  tfjren    garten, 
ttnenbftd)  empftnbunggfatjigen  gingern  bzn  Wlmb  be£ 
©predjenben    Berufjren  unb  auf  biefe   $rt  eBenfo  fpre* 
$en   lernen   toie  bte   fetjenben  SauBftummen.  SDietau* 
Jen  ®ef)Itaute,  bte    fie    anfanglid)    fjetoorftiefr,    fatten 
freilid)  nod;  nidjtg  gemein  mit  menfdjlidjer  ©pradje;,  aBer 
etne    fnrge    SCulBtlbung  in  ber  SauBftummenfdjufe  gu 
Lofton   untet  ber  Seitung,  ber  SJtift  ©aral)  gutter  ge* 
nitgte,  urn  §eten  ein    t)atBtoegg  oerftanfDltdjeg  ©predjen 
BeiguBringen.  (§>§  mat  bag  tm  grufjjatjt    1890,  §elen 
ftanb  tm    10.  £eBen§iar)te.  SDie  ®unft  beg  ©predjeng 
madjte  ifjr   fo  t>iel  greube,  bafa   fie  itjrerfeitg  ootlig  auj 
bie  gingerfpradje  oeqidjtete.    SJlit    ungeftumem    (£ifer 
Begnnn  fie  Seftiire  gu    treiBen,  gumat  @ereimteg  feffette 
fie  angerorbentlidj.  ©djon    mit  12  Satjren  fdjrieB    fie 
fetBer  @ebid)te,  gu  berfelBen  geit  madjte   fie  fttf)  an  bag 
©tufoium  frember  ©pradjen,  unb  im  granjofif  djen  war 
fie  Balb  fo  toeit,  baf$   fie   letd^fere   2lutoren,  £a   gon* 
taine,  (£1)  ate  auBrianb,  ofjne  ©djttrierigMt  fag.  14Sar)re 
aXjtr    trat   fie  neuerfoingg  fi'tr  einige  geit  in  bte  £auB= 
ftummenfdjule  ein,  urn  ttjre    2lugfpr.ad)ei    fo  toeit     atg 
mogtidj  %vl  oeroottfommnen.  (£§  war  bet   grogte,  t»iel= 
leidjt  ber  ein^ige  ©djmer^  biefeg    fonft  ganj  fonnigen 
®inbeg,  ba$  iljr  bie  (^enripeit  murbe,  egi  in  ber    2htg= 
fpradje  niemalg    fo  ioeit  Bringen  gu    fonnen     mie  mit 
@ef)5r    BegaBte  SSefen ;    fie  nmfste,    ba%    fie    fid)  mit 
einem    Befdjeibenen  ®rafce  ber  SSeroottlommnnng  tt-erbe 
Begntigen   mitffen.  gttr  ung  anbere  aBer  ift  eg   ieben* 
fattg  ein  unfapareg,  $at[el,  tote  ein  Blinbeg   unb  tau= 
Beg  ®inb  nidjt  nttr  bie  eigene  Sfllntterfpradje,   fonbem 
and)    frembe  SMome    fpredjen    lernt,    fei  eg  and)    mit 
unoottlommener    Stugfpradje.  ^adj   bem  grans ofi'fdj en 
Begann  §elen  bte  (Srtemung  ber    beutfd)en    ©prad)e, 
nad^  toeniger  at§  einem  Sa^re   la0    fie  6d)UTer§  ^ett" 
mit  £eid^tig!eit   unb    mit  @enug. 

Sits  ©ei^ge^nia^rige  trat  fie  in  bag  „9tabcaffe  Sol= 
lege"  ein,  nm  etne  f)itt)ere  nub  Umfa'ffenbe  toi'ffenfa^aft= 
iid)t  SIu§Bitbnng  $u  .geminnen.  5Tuf  ber  ©c^jitlBan! 
fag  neBen  i^r  mieber  bie  trene  m%  ©utttoan,  bie  §e= 
tertett  jebe§  SBort  beg  oortragenben  $rofefforS  fofort 
mit  ber  gingerfpraid^e  itBertrug.  Qn  jener  geit  war  eg, 


baft   Sftabame   S3en£on  baz  merfnmrbige  HMbdjen  fen* 
nen   tewte.  S&dtjrenb  bcr  Dftcrfcricn  beg  Saf)reg    1896 
luctlte  §elctt  in  9to*g)or!  mtfy  motjnte  einem  gefiebeg 
bortigen  6a>n}pielerf{ub£  in  ben  prnnfo  often  9ftdnmen 
be£  $ereineg    Bet.  gran    S3en|on   fdjitbert    fie  a!§  ein 
garter   frfjfianfeg  ajldbcljen   oon  faft  nod)    Iu*Mi!djer  ©r* 
fdjeinung,  mit  rofigem  Sletnt    nnfo    fe^r  reid)en,    Ian* 
gen,  aufgefoften  btonben  §aaren.    §elen  teller    ftfjien 
baxan   gentfijnt,  ben  SDttttefynnft  eineg  ®retfe§  t>on  9Se- 
ttmnberern  gn   btfben,   fie  nnterljielt  fid)  anmutig   nnb 
nnbefangen   mit  alien,  bie  if)r  §nlbignna,en  barbraidjten. 
@ie   madjte  bm  ©inbrnd  nngetriibter  ©eefenmrje,    fjet* 
terer  gufriebentjeit ;  in  intern  %ttli£  n)ar  atleg  benjeg* 
fi$  nnb  lebenbtg,  mit  2(ngnafjme  ber   groj^en,  blauen, 
toten    $ugen.  gran    Station    ^atte    balb  ®elegenf)eit, 
ilber  bie  ttmnberbare  (Sntnricftnng  beg  Saftfinneg     bet 
'§efen  teller  gu   ftannen.  S)ie    33efa,nnten,  bie  fid)   tfjr 
ndfjerten,  oergafjen  nict)t,  border  bie  §anbfd)n'r)e    abgn= 
legen,  nnb  mit  einem   letfen  §dnbebmd  erfannte   §e= 
len  \tbtn  bonujnen.  gran    23en|on  nmrbe  if)r  borge= 
fteUt    nnb  rtdjtete  an  §e(en  eiritge  gragen,     bie  bag 
SOftdbdjen  mit  tfjren  gingerfpi|en  bom  Sftnnbe  ber  fran* 
gb'fifdjen    23efud)erin  abfag,,  nm    fie    bann     in    einem 
gran^ofifd)  §n    beantmorten,  beffen  ®orreftrjeit     gran 
$en£on  iiberrafd)te.  @ie  genmnn  btn  ©inbrutf,  ba%$t* 
len  better  fid)  glMlidj  filmic ;  ifjre  ®ebred)en    finb  if)r 
nie  mit  boiler  ©djdrfe  jum  SBettmfjtfem  gelommen,  nnb 
ba  jebermann  beftrebt  ift,  fidj  tfjr  con  ber   befteat  nnbi 
tiebengttmrbtgften  6eite  gu  geigen,  gibt  fie  fid)  ber$or* 
ftettung  bon  einer   auSnafjmSlofen  ®iite  nnb  grennb* 
ltdt)fett  ber  SDtofdjen    t)in,    mag'  \fyt    gur  borner)mften 
Qnelle  beg  ®Htc¥g.gefitf,reg  ttrirb.    Wg  gran    SSen^on 
ben  Sftanm  berfiefs,  relate    fie  §efenen  bie  §anb>  nnb 
obmorjl   mittlertoeu'e  metjrere  ©n|en1)  anfcerer  ®dfte  fid) 
mit  bem  3#dbd)en   nnterfyatten   rjatten,  erfannte  eg    fo= 
fort  am  2)tncf  ber  ginger  bie  fran^ofijdje  Sdjriftftetlerin, 
nnb  empfarjl  fid)  bon  if)r  mit   rjer^tidjen  SSorten. 

®rof$e  ©djnrierigfeiten  bereitete  §etenen  nur  ba%  6tn= 
bium  ber  ^at^emati!,   6ie    fanb    !ein    /;innereg  S3et= 


tjctltntS"  §u  btefer  2)t§3tytm  unb  memte,  bajburd),  bafa 
$mtimat  gttjct  bier  finb  unb  nttf»t  filnfr  tterbe  ba%  £e* 
ben  um  ntcfjt§  fdjoner,  ebter  ober  foftlidjer.  %$*n  btn 
£itcfen  unb  2k>3t)etten  ber  5Hgebra  ertjotte  fie  fid)  im* 
met  nrieber  bet  ber  $oefte ;  gumat  bie  Seftiire  be§ 
§omer  in  ber  Urfpradje  bradj^e  tfjr  reidjen  @enuf$. 
Sm  Somnter  1895  beftanfr  fie  mit  „ef)reno  offer  fc 
rodTjnung"'  bie  ftrengen  $prttfungen  am  Sftabctiffe 
Snfiitute. 

lOttan  lann  ft'dj!  bie  unger)eure  2Biff  engraft,  bie  v8^ 
fjigfeit  unb  fiegreidje  Sfebauer,  U)omit  §elen  Metier 
bie  in  ujrer  $fjijjt§  gelegenen  ©djnrierigfeiten  unb  §in= 
berniffe  ubernnnbet,  nur  burd)  einen  auf§  I)5d)fte  ge= 
fteigerten  ©Ijrgei^  erffaren,  ber  benn  ana)  nad)  bent 
Qeugniffe  offer,  bie  fie  fennen,  ben  ®runbgug  if)reg 
SBefens  bilbet  $u  biefem  ©^rgeij  gefefft  ftdj  ba§  $er= 
tangen,  gut  gu  beftefjen  oor  btn  $ugen  ber  gan§en 
amerifanifdjen  jftatfon,  bie  O'Off  £etfnar)me  unb  SSofjt* 
ttoffen  bie  (Sntnucflung  biefe§  grofteu  inteffeltueffen 
problems  oerfotgt  unb  bzn  gaff  Mer  faft  afe  Via* 
tionalfadje  betra^tet  §elen  teller  ift  eine  notorifdje  $er* 
fonlidjfeit  in  btn  SSereinigten  ©taaten,  fie  ftetjt  mit  af= 
kn  $erufjmtr)eiten  be§  QanbtZ  in  SSegte^ung,.-  unb 
Wlaxt  SDoain  oerftieg  fid)  gu  ber  SHufjerung,  filr  ifjn 
feien  Napoleon  unb  §elen  Mer  bie  merttoitrbtgften 
Snbioibuau'taten  be§  19.  Sctfjrtjurtbettf.  (Sine  amerila= 
nifd)e  ©idjterin,  9ftif3  (£anbt),  r)at  bie  (Strap  jtnbungen  ber 
Nation  filr  biefe§  $0labd)en  in  $erfe  geffetbet,  bie  in 
beutjdjer  tlber.fe|ung  tauten :  „6uge  §eten !  SSenn  id) 
an  bio)  benfe,  an  bein  6Iiribe§  2fttge  unb  bein  t>er|= 
fdjloffeneS  £f)r  —  an  bid),  bie  bu  niemate  ffagft  nnb 
jjeiteren  @eifte§  tote  burd)  eine  tnn'ere  SSifion  bie©d)on= 
Ijeiten  oon  §immel  unb  (Srbe  entbetfft  —  bann  fd)ame 
id)  mid),  bafc  id)  unb  affe  bie  anbmn,  bie  :At  affe 
$offfommenr)eiten  ber  Sftatur  empfangen  tjaben,  fo  toe* 
nig  fetjen   unb  fo  fdjtedjt  fjbren  I* 
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Plans  of  Helen  Keller  After  Graduation  From  Rad- 

cliffe  College.~To  Live  in  Wrentham  With  Her 

Faithful  Companion  and  Teacher. 


After  Helen  Keller  is  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  College  next  June,  she 
will  turn  her  attention  to  work  for  the 
blind,  to  which  she  intends  to  devote 
her  life.  Already  she  has  done  much 
for  the  benefit  of  those  afflicted  like 
herself. 

When  she  leaves  Radcliffe  she  will 
have  a  home  of  her  own  at  Wren- 
tham ,in  a  large,  roomy  house,  with 
broad  lawns,  a  barn  and  an  orchard, 
which  her  faithful  companion  and 
teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  has  just  pur- 
chased. For  eight  years  Miss  Sulli- 
van and  Helen  Keller  have  parsed 
their  summers  at  this  village. 

While  Miss  Keller  has  not  definitely 
settled  what  branch  of  work  she  will 
undertake  for  the  blind,  she  has  de- 
cided ideas;  as  to  the  training  that 
would  broaden  their  field  of  activity. 
She  believes  that  blindi  people,  and 
othersi  who  have  partially  lost  their 
sight,  speech  or  hearing,  have  a  mis- 
sion in  the  world  just  as  important, 
when  it  is  discovered,  as  that  of  peo- 
ple in  the  full'" possession  of  all  fheir 
facultiesi.  In  an  interview  with  a 
New  Yont  Tribune  reporter  she  said: 

"I  am  much  interested  in  work  that 
women  may  do  in  the  world.     It  is  a 


fine  thing  to  be  an  American,  it  is  a 
splendid  thing  to  be  ami  American  wo- 
man. Never  in  tne  history  of  the 
world  bias  woman  held!  a  position  of 
such  dignity,  honor  and  usefulness  as 
here  and  now.  So  I  shall  study  the 
economic  questions  relating  to  wo- 
man, and  do  my  best  to  further  her 
advancement;  for  God  and  His  world 
are  for  everybody. 

"Above  all,  I  shall  interest  myself 
in  aflaiirsi  which  concern  the  deaf  and 
the  blind.  Their  needs'  have  given  me 
another  motive  for  traveling.  It  would 
afford  me  vialuable  opportunities1  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  emissary  from  the 
teachers  in  this  country,  to  those  of 
Europe,  a  nidi  to  carry  a  message  of  en- 
couragement to  those  who,  in  the  face 
of  popular  prejudice  and  indifference 
in  Italy,  are  -struggling  to  reach  the 
blind  and  give  them  meanisi  of  self- 
i  support. 

1  "Among  the  problems  for  the  blind 
are  two  to  which  I  shall  direct  my 
attention — more  books  for  the  blind 
and  a  universal  system  of  raised 
print.  I  should)  like  the  blind  of  Am- 
erica to  have  a  magazine  of  high 
quality  and  varied  interest,  like  the 
best  of  the  periodicals  published  for 
those  who  see.  To  establish  one  would 
require  much  money,  and  the  blind 
are  poor.  If  they  are  to  have  a  period- 
ical some  generous  friend  must  estab- 
lish it  for  them." 

At  a  recent  hearing  held  before  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  relative  to 
the  better  education  of  the  blind,  M-is-s 
Keller  wais  present  and  made  this 
plea: 

"The  blind  are  in  three  classes: 
First,  blind  children,  who  need  a 
common  school  education;  second, 
the  aged  and  infirm  blind,  who  need 
to  be  tenderly  cared  for;  third,  the 
able-bodied  blind,  who  ought  to  work. 
For  this  first  class,  this  State  has 
provided  splendidly  in  that  great  $2,- 
000,000  school,  the  Perkins  Institute. 
The  second  class  must  be  sheltered  in 
the  embrace  of  many  public  and  pri- 
vate charities.  For  the  third  class, 
healthy  audit  blind,  nothing  adequate 
had  been  done  in  this  State.  They  do 
not  want  to  go  to  school  and  read 
books.  They  do  not  want  io  be  f<?d 
and  clothed  and  housed  by  other  peo- 
ple. They  want  to  work  and  support 
themselves.  We  do  not  approve  of  j 
any   system   to   pauperize    them.     We 


HELEN  KELLER  AND  MISS  SULLIVAN, 
are  not  asking  for  them  a  degrading 
pension  or  the  abstract  glorias  of  a 
higher  education.  We  want  them  ap- 
prenticed to  trades,  and  we  want 
some  organized  method  of  helping 
them  to  places  after  they  have  learn- 
ed their  trades.  If  there  are  three 
thousand  adult  blind  in  Massachu- 
setts who  could  be  taught  to  work  | 
and  who  are  not  working,  to  keep 
them  a'liTO  means  a  burden  of  $10,000 
or  $12,000  every  sevfn   (Jays.     If  on"h 


I  of  the  3000  could  be  taught  to  work 
I  and  earn  $3  a  week — surely  a  low  fig- 
'  lire — the   State   would     obviously     be 
i  $20,000  to  $25,000  a  week  richer.     At 
j  present  the  adult  blind  form  a  large 
I  class,   which   is   unremunerative     and 
unprofitable.     Such  they  are  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the   thoughtful  citi- 
zen.    What  are  they  from  their  point 
of  view? 

"They  are  not  merely  blind — that 
can  be  born — but  they  live  in  idle- 
ness, which  is  the  most  cruel,  least 
bearable  misery  that  can  be  laid  up- 
on the  human  heart.  No  anguish  is 
keener  than  the  sense  of  helplessness 
and  self-condemnation  which  over- 
whelms them  when  they  find  every 
avenue  to  activity  and  usefulness 
closed  to  them. 

"There  are  two  things  to  do  which 
work  together  and  become  one.  First, 
let  the  State  establish  an  adequate 
appropriation  an  agency  for  the  em- 
Ip  o  ytmn  eofieetaoinnlthbflgoAOIN 
ployment  of  the  blind.  This  agency 
should  be  in  Boston.  At  its  head 
should  be  a  man  whose  sole  duty  is 
to  study  all  occupations  In  which  the 
blind  can  engage,  to  exhibit  the  work 
of  the  blind,  and  to  bring  employers 
and  blind  employes  together  without 
expense  to  either.  The  agent  should 
advertise  to  the  public  that  they  can 
get  blind  piano  tuners,  notepaper  em- 
bossers, shampooers,  masseurs,  chair- 
makers,  brushmakers,  tutors,  singers, 
church  organists,  tea  tasters  and 
other  useful  blind  people. 

"Then  there  is  the  second  part  of 
the  work,  to  increase  the  vafiety  and 
efficiency  of  those  otner  useful  blind 
workers.  This      means      industrial 

schools;  that  is,  workshops,  with  all 
possible  machinery  and  appliances 
which  the  blind  can  profitably  han- 
dle. To  every  blind  person  should  be 
given  opportunity  to  serve  an  indus- 
trial apprenticeship.  After  he  has 
learned  his  trade,  the  agent  could 
then  offer  the  services  of  a  blind 
workman. 

Once  the  people  learn  what  should 
be  done,  we  need  not  fear  that  those 
whose  authority  is  law  and  those 
whose  authority  is  charity,  will  ne- 
glect the  sacred  duty  to  raise  the 
adult  blind  from  dependence  to  self- 
respecting    citizenship.     Therefore,     I 


have  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
our  cause." 

A  high  tribute  has  been  paid  to 
Miss  Keller  by  the  managers  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition,  who  have  in- 
vited her,  Miss  Sullivan  and  Miss, 
Keller's  mother  to  be  the  guests  of 
the  Exposition  in  October.  One  day 
of  the  week  that  she  will  be  there 
has  been  set  aside  as  Helen  Keller 
Day.  During  her  visit  an  interna- 
tional congress  of  superintendents 
and  principals  of  schools  for  the 
blind  will  be  called,  and  Miss  Keller 
will  address  the  assemblage. 

As  the  courses  are  elective  at  Rad- 
cliffe,  Miss  Keller  has  been  able  to 
choose  subjects  in  which  she  is  in- 
terested. She  stands  especially  high 
in  languages,  and  is  said  to  be  with- 
out a  rival  in  her  class  in  English. 
In  many  ways  she  is  hampered,  of 
course,  but  chiefly  in  the  matter  of 
time.  Miss  Sullivan  spells  into  her 
hands  the  important  points  in  the 
lectures,  and  after  class  Miss  Keller 
puts  down  in  Braille  point  what  she 
wishes   to   remember  of  a  lecture. 

When  examinations  come  she  has 
no  more  consideration  than  other 
students,  and  Miss  Sullivan  is  not 
there  to  help  her.  The  questions  are 
j  given  to  her  in  printed  Braille,  set 
up  by  a  teacher  from  the  Perkinsjn 
stitution.  Miss  Keller  then*~~w1:ites 
duTTief  answers  on  the  typewriter  in 
ordinary  tyne,  and  they  are  corrected 
with  the  other  students'  papers. 

John  Albert  Macy,  her  former  in 
structor,  says:  "  Half  Rome'  be 
lieves  that  Miss  Sullivan  is  merely  a 
companion  to  Miss  Keller,  using  hei 
eyes  and  fingers  for  her  pupil's  bene- 
fit, while  the  'Other  Half  Rome'  held 
for  some  time  the  absurd  notion  that 
Miss  Sullivan  was  the  author  of  all 
the  sweet  and  clever  speeches  attrib- 
uted to  Miss  Keller." 

Miss  Keller  takes  a  great  interest 
in  "Tommy"  Stringer,  a  deaf  and 
blind  boy,  now  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion^ She  calls  him  a  "dear-little  hu- 
man flower,"  and  was  the  means  of 
starting  his  education  there.  She 
heard  of  him  at  the  time  she  lost  a 
pet  mastiff,  and  when  her  friends  of- 
fered to  buy  another  she  contributed 


the  money  they  raised  toward  "Tom- 
my's" education.  The  fund  grew  by 
the  addition  of  pennies  from  other 
little  children.  "Tommy"  is  now  16, 
and  has  become  well  versed  in  elec- 
trical science.  He  has  assisted  Wil- 
liam E.  Shaw,  a  deaf  and  dumb  man 
of  Brookline,  to  perfect  several  elec- 
trical devices,  one  of  them  an  electri- 
cal alarm  clock  for  deaf  and  dumb 
people.  "Tommy"  is  making  his  way 
rapidly,  and  will  soon  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  become  one  of  the  self-sup- 
porting adult  blind  of  whom  Miss  Kel- 
ler spoke  in  her  interview. 
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TUESDAY,   MAY    17.    1904. 

Helen  Keller,  the  most  wonderful  blind 
woman  this  country  has  produced,  ha«  an- 
nounced her  mission  in  life.  She  will 
graduate  from  Radcliffe  College,  the  wo- 
man's annex  to  Harvard,  this  spring,  and 
then  her  life  work  begins.  After  a  visit  to 
the  St.  Lou  is  fair,  at  which  she  will  be  an 
honored  guest  on  Helen  Keller  day,  she 
•will  remove  to  Streatham,  Mass.,  where 
ehe  has  taken  a  cottage.  Here  she  will  de- 
vote her  time  and  energies  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  blind.  She  believes  that  those 
who  cannot  see  have  a  part  to  play  in 
the  world  the  same  as  those  who  are  in 
Dossession  of  all  their  faculties,  and  while 
it  is  not  known  exactly  what  she  will  do 
for  the  betterment  of  her  kind,  it  is  under- 
stood that  she  will  endeavor  to  produce 
more  books  and  a  universal  system  of 
raised  print  with  which  to  publish  them. 
She  thinks  that  able  bodied  people,  no 
matter  what  their  condition,  should  work, 
and  if  they  are  taught  they  will  become 
more  efficient.  Her  idea  is  not  a  new  one. 
Whoever  will  take  up  a  catalogue  of  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  and  see 
what  the  graduates  of  that  institution  have 
accomplished   will    understand   that   Helen 


Keller  is  not  following  a  will-o-wisp.  She 
has  in  her  own  life  demonstrated  what  the 
unfortunate  can  do,  for  her  recent  life 
story  is  considered  one  of  the  "most  re- 
markable and  enduring  books  of  the  cen- 
tury. She  will  succeed,  for  she  does  not 
know  what  it  is  to  fail.  We  wish  her 
well,  because  she  is  a  Southern  woman  . 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE   1,  1904 

A  Voice  from  Tarsns 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Knowing  that  the  Transcript  lends  its 
voice  generously  to  the  cause  of  the  help- 
less and  the  weak,  and  that  its  readers 
listen  to  that  voice  with  ready  sympathy, 
I  venture  to  ask  you  to  publish  the  en- 
closed letter,  which  has  come  to  me  from 
Turkey,  and  which  tells  its  own  story.  I 
receive  many  such  appeals  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  most  of  them  I  cannot  bring 
to  the  attention  of  others,  or  respond  to 
myself.  But  this  letter,  from  the  little 
school  in  far  Tarsus,  seized  my  imagina- 
tion and  stirred  my  heart.  I  am  sure  that 
someone  in  Boston,  who  is  seeking  oppor- 
tunities to  do  good,  will  be  moved  as  I 
was,  and  hear  the  cry  of  the  little  blind 
children  who  dwell  in  darkness  in  the  city 
of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Helen  Keller 


Tarsus,    Turkey,    April   23,    1904. 

Dear  Miss  IOller— There  are  in  the  city 
of  Oorfa,  two  days'  journey  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  thousands  of  women  and  girls, 
made  widows  and  orphans  by  the  massacres 
of  1S0G  and  1897,  and  a  large  number  of 
these  earn  a  scanty  support  by  use  of 
thread  and  needle. 

This  I  send  you  is  some  of  their  work, 
but  not  for  themselves.  A  company  of 
them,  a  few  months  since,  pledged  them- 
selves to  contribute  $50  in  work,  to  be  done 
over  and  above  the  amount  they  were 
obliged  to  do  for  their  own  support,  as  a 
donation  to  help  establish  a  small  school 
for  the  blind  in  their  city. 

Miss  Shattuck,  the  American  missionary 
who  superintends  their  work  and  also  is 
interested  in  the  school  for  the  blind,  sent 
me  a  few  collars  and  cuffs  to  dispose  of, 
and  I  at  once  thought  that  it  would  touch 
your  warm,  sympathetic  heart  to  hear 
about  this  beautiful  deed  of  these  poor 
widows  arid  fatherless  girls.  I  was  in 
Oorfa  a  few  months  ago  and  saw  them  at 
their  work.  Could  you  see  their  poor,  cot- 
ton clothing  and  visit  their  homes,  in  which 
were  barely  the  absolute  necessities  of  life, 
you  would  woniV-r  at  their  trying  to  do 
anything  for  others! 


The  school  has  already  been  opened  with 
a  handful  of  boarders.  It  existed  as  a  day 
school  when  I  was  there,  nearly  a  year 
ago,  and  the  teacher  showed  me  some  very 
creditable  work  the  children  had  done  with 
their  hands,  as  well  as  making  good  prog- 
ress in  reading  and  writing.  They  use  the 
Braille   system. 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  teacher.  A  few 
years  ago  we  had  a  bright  but  poor  girl,  an 
orphan,  in  our  Mission  College  for  Girls  at 
Marash.  She  had  lost  one  eye,  still  was 
able  to  finish  the  course  of  study,  taking 
high  rank  in  her  class.  She  went  out  as  a 
teacher.  She  was  efficient,  and  loved  her 
work.  But  one  year  ophthalmia  was  un- 
usually severe;  our  Mary's  one  eye  was  at- 
tacked and,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to 
save  it,  its  light  soon  went  out  forever.  It 
was  no  wonder  her  heart  was  almost  brok- 
en, but  she  did  not  quite  give  up  all  hope 
of  useful  service. 

Our  indefatigable  Miss  Shattuck  in- 
terested personal  friends  in  England  in  her 
case  and  secured  for  her  eighteen  months 
of  training  in  an  institution  in  London,  and 
then  she  returned  to  Oorfa  for  her  life 
work.  She  brought  with  her  books,  a  type- 
writer  and  an  organ.  I  had  knov/n  her  as 
a  college  girl,  so  it  was  a  special  joy  to 
see  her  again  and  to  note  the  new  light  in 
her  face  and  to  realize  a  little  of  what 
it  meant  to  this  land  to  have  the  work 
begun  which  she  is  so  well  fitted  to  accom- 
plish. Her  books  are  in  English,  but  she 
was  putting  them,  page  by  page,  in  Ar- 
menian, having  adapted  the  system  to  a 
new  language.  ^.>-  ' 

On  the  Sabbath  she  sat  in  the  church 
with  a  large  class  about  her.  The  faces  ol 
teacher  and  pupils  were  beaming  as  they 
studied  together  the  Sunday  school  lesson 
of  the  day  and  learned  the  deep  things  of 
the  spirit.  ., 

I  visited  her  in  her  room.  It  was  in  a 
mud  hut.  I  think  the  floor  was  of  earth, 
covered  with  coarse  st^aw  matting.  A 
bright  calico  curtain  hid  her  bed  and  there 
were  seats  for  her  pupils  made  of  old  boxes 
covered  with  the  same  material.  There 
was  the  baby  organ  and  a  pine  table  and 
one  chair  and  a  few  cooking  utensils. 

A  girl  friend  was  with  her  as  assistant 
about  the  housework.  Until  within  two  or 
three  years,  having  had  her  sight,  she  is 
not  yet  quite  at  home  in  her  darkened 
house. 

Miss  Shattuck  writes  me  that  Mary  now 
has  better  quarters,  she  having  fitted  up  an 
old  storeroom  in  her  own  house  for  a  school- 
room and  otherwise  made  arrangements  for 
the  half-dozen  boarders. 

Those  attending  this  school  are  all  very 
poor  and  must  be  supported  by  charity.     So 


you  will  understand  why  the  poor  widows 
are  making-  handkerchiefs  and  collars  to  sell 
to  raise  a  little  fund  for  this  work. 

You  probably  never  heard  of  these  people, 
but  be  sure  your  name  is  a  household  word 
in  Turkey.  Mary  could  give  you  all  the 
chief  points  of  your  life  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  probably  uses  your  name  as  an 
inspiration  for  her  little  pupils. 

Only  a  few  evenings  ago  one  of  our  tutors 
in  our  school  prayer  meeting  mentioned 
your  name  as  an  illustration  of  what  one 
might  make  of  life  when  there  was  light 
within. 

If  you  ever  care  to  hear  more  about  the 
little  enterprise  in  Oorfa  of  which  I  have 
written  you,  you  can  either  write  me  here, 
or  better  still,  direct  to  Oorfa.  Address  Miss 
Corinna  Shattuck,  American  Missionary, 
Oorfa,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

We  have  a  son  who  is  a  freshman  in 
Harvard. 

There  is  a  dear,  sweet  girl  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  in  Tarsus  whom  I  hope  to  find 
a  way  to  send  to  Oorfa  next  year.  She  be- 
came blind  when  about  three.  She  is  an 
orphan.  Her  widowed  sister  does  washing 
and  coarse  sewing  for  the  support  of  the. 
two  and  her  own  child,  the  blind  one  caring 
for  the  little  boy  while  the  bread-winner 
is  away  at  work,  save  the  hours  when  he 
is  busy  in  our  little  kindergarten.  The  ex- 
pense would  be  about  .$50  per  year,  I  think. 

St.  Paul's  Institute,  Tarsus,  Asia  Minor. 

Address,  British  Post  Office,  Constantin- 
ople, Turkey. 

Carmelite  B.  CtraisTra 
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HELEN  KELLER  AT  fcADCLIFFE  COLLEGE 
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MISS  KELLER'S  WRIT1NC 
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BS_9  JOHN     ALBERT      M  ACY 

Editor's  Note.— The  author  of  this  article  is  doubly  qualified  to  write  of  Miss 
Keller's  college  work ;  for  not  only  is  he  a  friend  of  Miss  Keller  and  editor  of  the 
supplement  of  her  autobiography,  but  also  he  has  been  an  instructor  in  Harvard 
and  Radcliffe,  and  understands  Miss  Keller's  work  from  the  academic  point  of 
view.  Miss  Keller's  speech  to  the  Radcliffe  alumnae,  which  is  quoted  at  the  end 
of  the  article,  has  not  appeared  in  print  before. 

sjEsJRS^  June,  oncom- 
(yili^l  mencement  day 
_—  at  Radcliffe  ' 
College,  Helen  Keller 
receives  with  the  class 
of  1904  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  When 
it  was  announced  four 
years  ago  that  a  girl 
who  has  been  deaf  and 
blind  since  the  age  of 
nineteen  months  had 
passed  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations the  world 
was  amazed,  and  half 
the  world  disbelieved. 
The  beginning  was  in- 
credible. The  end,  still 
more  incredible,  will 
have  been  achieved  by 
,the  time  this  article  is 
printed. 

Thousands  have  at- 
tained  the   goal    of    a 


MISS    SULLIVAN 


college  education;  no  other  has  borne  so  great 
a  burden  on  the  way,  and  few  have  gone  the 
way  with  her  unfaltering  bravery.  Her  victory 
has  been  won  in  the  silent  dark. 

To  Helen  Keller's  ears  the  poetry  of  our 
race  has  never  come  in  audible  rhythms,  yet 
she  has  read  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Keats  and  Shelley,  Browning  and  Tennyson, 
Goethe  and  Hugo.  Lacking  two  senses,  she 
has  studied  with  such  intelligence  as  has  been 
commended  by  her  instructors  those  problems 
of  the  relation  between  the  senses  and  the  mind 
which  we  call  philosophy.  She  has  learned 
the  first  principles  of  government  and  economics. 
In  Latin  she  has  pursued  her  path  through 
works  by  Terence,  Plautus,  Horace,  Tacitus, 
Cicero,  Catullus  and  Lucretius.  She  has 
studied  her  Bible,  and  has  shown  by  what  she 
writes  that  into  her  being  have  entered  its 
mighty  phrases  and  its  consolations. 

Her  College  Rank. 

O  special  concession  has  been  made  on 
ii  account  of  the  difficulties  of  her  case; 
Miss  Keller  wins  her  degree  in  regular 
course  like  her  classmates.  Moreover,  she 
receives  her  degree  cum  laude  (with  praise). 
This  means  that  in  every  course  she  has  done 
creditable  work,  and  that  in  the  majority  of  her 
courses  she  has  received  a  grade  of  distinction. 
As  an  additional  "decoration,"  her  diploma 
will  bear  the  words,  in  Latin:  "Not  only 
approved  in  the  whole  academic  course,  but 
excellent  in  English  Letters." 

Fortunately  for  the  self-respect  of  those  who 
see  and  hear,  Miss  Keller  does  not  stand  at  the 
head  of  her  class.  Perhaps  she  would  not 
stand  there  if  she  had  sight  and  hearing.  But 
judged  as  we  judge  normal  students,  her  record 
is  excellent ;  and  viewed  as  the  attainment  of 
one  who  is  deaf  and  blind,  that  record  repre- 
sents an  achievement  lofty  and  solitary  among 
the  deeds  of  men  and  women. 

Miss  Keller's  work  in  college  is  rated  as 
seventeen  and  a  hah  courses,  the  number  re- 
quired of  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  A  course  consists  of  three  lectures  or 
recitations  a  week  for  one  school  year. 

The  records  of  the  college  credit  Miss  Keller 
with  two  courses  in  French,  one  in  German, 
two  in  English  composition,  a  half-course  in 
Milton,  three  courses  in  Latin,  one  in  govern- 
ment, one  in  economics,  one  in  the  history  of 
Medieval  Europe,  two  in  Shakespeare,  one  in 
Elizabethan  literature,  one  in  the  English  Bible, 


one  in  English  literature  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  one  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Of  the  courses  offered  by  the  college,  some 
are  impossible  for  any  blind  person  ;  still  others 
are  impossible  for  her  who  is  deaf  and  blind. 
Miss  Keller's  work  includes  no  independent 
research,  do  fine  arts,  music,  drawing,  chem- 
istry, botany,  zoology,  geology,  astronomy, 
physics,  or  any  other  subject  which  involves 
the  use  of  instruments  and  physical  specimens. 
No  mathematics  appears  in  her  curriculum, 
although  Miss  Keller  passed  the  admission 
requirements  in  algebra  and  geometry,  and 
might,  if  she  liked,  go  far  into  pure  mathe- 
matics. Literature,  history  and  philosophy 
she  can  pursue  to  still  distant  goals. 

The  Special  Difficulties. 

'ill"  restrictions  imposed  by  deafness  and 
blindness,  and  not  to  be  overborne  even 
by  an  unconquerable  soul,  are  evident 
to  any  one  who  has  done  work  in  the  labora- 
tory, in  the  field,  in  the  observatory.  It  is 
evident  also  that  independent  research  which 
entails  a  quest  through  many  books  can  be 
achieved  by  a  blind  person  only  at  great  labor 
with  the  help  of  one  who  sees,  and  by  a  deaf- 
blind  person  only  at  incalculable  cost  of  time 
and  strength,  at  the  sacrifice  of  more  accessible 
and  valuable  things,  and  only  by  the  help  of 
such  constant  work  on  the  part  of  another,  as 
even  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  could  hardly 
find  time  to  accomplish. 

These  limitations  mark  the  boundary  of  the 
regions  in  which  Miss  Keller  may  work.  Within 
those  regions  are  obstacles  which  only  she  and 
Miss  Sullivan  have  known  how  to  overcome. 

The  work  of  the  normal  student  consists  in 
listening  to  discourse  and   in   reading  books, 
lie  takes  in  at  his  ears  the  stream  of  informa- 
tion  that   comes   forth   from   the  lips  of  the 
instructors,  while  his  hand  is  busily  inscribing 
in  a  note-book  the  main  points  of  the  lecture. 
This  stream  of  information  came  to  the  deaf- 
blind  student  through  her  fingers,  into  which 
Miss    Sullivan    spelled    the 
words  almost  as  fast  as  they 
were  spoken. 

But  there  was  no  means 
of  taking  notes.  After  the 
lectures  for  the  day  Miss 
Keller  made  notes  from 
memory  on  her  braille  ma- 
chine. In  its  way  this  was 
excellent  training.  But  it 
took  long  and  often  delayed 
the  preparation  for  the  next 
day    far    into    the   evening. 


Moreover,  much  that  an 
instructor  says  must  l)e  jot- 
ted down  at  once  or  it  slips 
away;  and  with  all  Miss 
Sullivan's  alertness  and 
Miss  Keller's  ability  to  catcli 
the  words  from  her  teacher's 
fingers,  many  things  were 
spilled  in  the  swift  passage 
of  the  lecture  from  hand  to 
hand. 

A  word  dropped  out  some- 
times   eon  fused     the     sense 
beyond  repair;  and  except 
for  the   note-book  of  a  fellow  student  and  the 
slight  assistance  offered  by  one,  or  two  instruc- 
tors, Miss  Keller  was  often  left  to  prepare  for 
examinations  with  little  to  depend  on  but  her 
memory,  no  way  to  recover  what  her  fingers 
had  lost. 
In  some  courses,  where  the  class  was  using 


ARDEN,"   WHERE    MISS    KELLER 
WILL    LIVE. 

a  book,  Miss  Keller  had  to  follow  with  one 
hand  the  text  in  the  big  volume  on  her  knees, 
and  with  the  other  hand  take  the  manual 
dictation  of  the  instructor's  comments. 

Preparing  for  the  Recitation. 

IE  work  of  preparation  out  of  class  was 
long  and  liard.  Few  books  of  use  to  a 
student  are  printed  in  the  raised  braille 
cliaracters  which  the  blind  read.  Many  books 
were  especially  made  for  Miss  Keller,  but  by  no 


means  all.  Only  in  her  last  year  were  all  the 
books  she  used  written  in  braille.  The  work 
was  done  by  blind  people  and  others  all  over  the 
world,  and  paid  for  by  friends.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  Helen  Keller's  success  is  due  in  con- 
siderable part  to  friends  like  Mr.  William  Wade, 
who  gives  I  know  not  how  much  of  his  time 
and  his  fortune  to  the  deaf-blind.  For  one 
course  alone,  English  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Mr.  Wade  ordered  for  Miss 
Keller  books  which  fill  a  large  case  and  which 
it  took  a  dozen  people  months  to  transcribe. 

Compared,  however,  with  the  equipment  of 
books  in  ink-print,  accessible  to  the  student 
who  sees  or  who  can  hear  others  read  aloud, 
Miss  Keller's  library  is  very  slender.     A  person 
with  sight,  reading  a  French  text,  lias  at  hand 
a  dictionary,  a  grammar v  the  text  to  be  read, 
and  usually  notes  to  the 
text.     Miss  Keller  never 
had  a  French  or  a  Ger- 
man or  a  Greek  lexicon 
in  raised  print,  and  often 
her   texts  were  not  ac- 
companied by  the  notes. 
These  Miss  Sullivan  had 
to  read  to  her,  and  she 
also  looked   up    in   the 
lexicons   the  words   for 
which  her  pupil  called. 
Miss  Keller  thus  depend- 
ed  largely  on  the  text 
before  her,  and  wrested 
from  that  the  meanings 
of   the   words   and    the 
syntax. 

This  way  of  learning 
a  language  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  forcing  a  stu- 
dent to  rely  little  on 
lexicons  and  books  of 
grammar.  But  it  is  a 
difficult  and  long  way  to 
prepare  a  day's  lesson. 

Miss  Keller  has  not 
been  on  equal  terms  with 
other  students  in  subjects 
where  her  equipment  is 
relatively  complete.  An 
example  is  Latin,  in 
which  she  owns  a  dic- 
tionary, a  grammar,  the 
texts  required — some  of 
them  imperfectly  tran- 
scribed in  braille— and 
some  of  the  notes. 

Imagine  her  studying  a 
lesson  in  Latin.     Sitting 


with  her  big  books  about  her,  she  runs  her 
fingers  over  a  passage  of  the  text,  translates 
and  examines  it  as  well  as  she  can.  Then  she 
hunts  in  a  separate  book  for  the  editor's  notes, 
if  they  are  in  braille,  or  asks  Miss  Sullivan  to 
look  them  up. 

Miss  Sullivan's  Work. 

OW  her  hands  seek  one  of  the  three 
volumes  of  her  Latin  dictionary,  which, 
for  all  its  bulk,  is  only  an  abridged 
vocabulary ;  and  so  back  again  to  the  text. 
Surely  a  slow  process  and  wearisome. 

Other  courses  show  other  difficulties.  The 
course  in  history  required  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  a  week  of  collateral 
reading  in  chronicle  and 
biography.  Miss  Sullivan 
spelled  the  books  to  her 
pupil  word  for  word,  or 
made  those  judicious  selec- 
tions and  summaries  which 
have  proved  her  a  masterly 
tutor. 

The  course  in  economics 
was  based  on  Mill's  "Prin- 
ciples" and  other  books, 
none  of  which  was  in  raised 
type.  The  subject  was  new 
to  Miss  Keller  and  to  Miss 
Sullivan.  Since  there  was 
not  time  to  spell  out  all  the 
reading  in  Mill,  Miss  Sulli- 
van read  the  chapters  in 
advance,  condensing  and 
selecting  essential  ideas  for 
Miss  Keller.  Not  only  Helen 
Keller's  early  education,  but 
her  later  studies,  would  have 
been  impossible  without  Miss 
Sullivan,  who,  in  all  matters 
outside  of  the  college  work 
and  in  some  matters  relating  to  it,  has  been 
Helen  Keller's  best  teacher. 

There  are  two  examinations  in  a  course, 
each  three  hours  long,  one  in  February,  one  in 
June.  Miss  Keller  has  already  explained  in 
her  "Story  of  My  Life"  that  she  wrote  her 
examinations  in  a  room  by  herself.  No  one 
was  present  but  the  dean  of  the  college  and  a 
teacher  of  the  blind,  whom  the  college  employed 
especially  for  Miss  Keller' s  exam  i nations.  This 
teacher,  Miss  Spooner,  transcribed  the  printed 
examination-paper  into  braille  and  handed  the 
braille  sheets  to  Miss  Keller.  Then  for  three 
hours  no  one  spoke  to  her. 


A  frequent  difficulty  was  that  it  took  time 
for  Miss  Spooner  to  put  a  long  examination- 
paper  into  braille,  and  Miss  Keller  had  often 
written  far  into  the  allotted  three  hours  before 
she  knew  what  questions  remained  for  her  to 
answer.  The  ordinary  student  reads  his  whole 
paper  through  at  the  outset,  so  that  he  may 
apportion  his  time  wisely. 


Attacking  a  Problem. 

®S^"N  one  final  examination-paper  the  first 


^  question  bore  on  subject-matter  not 
included  in  the  course.  Through  a 
mistake  for  which  no  one  was  to  blame,  the 
announcement  of  the  instructor  that  the  ques- 
tion was  to  be  omitted  was  not  conveyed  to 
Miss  Keller.  So  she  grappled  with  the  question 
and  did  her  best.  From  this  bad  beginning  the 
rest  of  her  paper  suffered. 

The  incident  is  characteristic.  Miss  Sullivan 
chided  her  pupil  afterward  for  not  having 
judgment  enough  to  omit  the  question.     Deaf 


people  in  isolation  from 
life  usually  lack  what 
we  call  common  sense, 
and  the  most  valuable 
part  of  Miss  Sullivan's 
instruction  is  to  teach 
Miss  Keller  judgment,  to 
make  her  as  worldly- 
wise  as  we  are,  but  not 
so  worldly-foolish.  Any 
other  student  would 
have  omitted  the  ques- 
tion without  being  told. 
Nevertheless,  one  feels 
like  cheering  the  spirit 
which  attacks  every 
problem  set  before  it  and 
lays  out  its  full  strength 
to  win,  if  not  mastery, 
a  stubborn  defeat. 

That  is  Miss  Keller's 
spirit.  A  woman  who 
at  twenty-four  has  done 
the  impossible  must  sus- 
pect the  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  must  assume, 
in  spite  of  genuine 
modesty,  the  unvanquish- 
able  attitude.  If  one  may 
hint  at  a  grain  of  fault 
in  Helen  Keller's  beauti- 
ful nature,  it  is  that  she 
does  not  know  when  she 
is  beaten. 

Sometimes  the  trait  is 
pathetic,  sometimes  it  is 
youthful  and  amusing; 
always  it  is  part  of  the 
indomitable  will  to  suc- 
ceed, the  unflinching 
bravery  of  a  spirit  which  recognizes  not  its  own 
overthrow. 

The  course  in  English  composition  revealed 
to  her  instructors  that  Miss  Keller  was  the  best 
writer  of  English  who  in  their  time  of  service 
had  come  as  a  freshman  to  Harvard  or  Radcliffe. 
After  a  month  or  two  of  work,  some  experiences 
which  brought  grief  and  anxiety  thwarted  the 
flow  of  ideas,  and  the  themes  were  discontinued 
until  the  next  year.  Then  Miss  Keller  was 
persuaded  to  write  her  book.  The  autobiog- 
raphy which  she  prepared  for  publication  was 
accepted  in  manuscript  as  work  for  the  course 
in  composition.  The  quality  of  that  work  all 
the  world  knows. 

The  excellence  of  Miss  Keller's  English 
shows  in  her  other  college  work,  in  reports  and 
theses.  Some  of  her  translations  of  Latin  into 
English  are  done,  to  quote  one  of  her  instructors, 


"as  well  as  English  prose  will  do  it."  Her 
style  is  an  expression  of  her  inward  culture, 
for  her  spoken  words  are  pure  English,  and 
free  from  the  slangy  idioms  of  our  day. 

A  Genius  for  I^abor. 

EKE  culture,  however,  does  not  make 
melodious  connected  prose.  That  is 
attained  only  by  labor.  Labor  is  the 
content  of  Miss  Keller's  genius,  the  secret  of 
her  advancement.  Not  a  good  paragraph  which 
she  has  written,  even  in  a  private  letter,  has 
been  '  'dashed  off. ' '  Although  she  is  lively  and 
bright  in  conversation,  yet  when  her  mind 
settles  to  the  business  of  writing  it  does  not 
work  rapidly.  She  writes  well,  not  by  virtue 
of  a  facile  gift,  but  by  scrupulous  revision, 
patient  thinking,  and  diligent  attention  to  the 
criticisms  of  her  instructors  and  to  the  advice 
of  Miss  Sullivan. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  in  detail  Miss 
Keller's  work  in  all  the  courses  she  took  in 
college. 

On  one  examination-paper  in  government 
her  instructor  wrote,  "Shows  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  subject."  Some  other  papers 
were  equally  successful ;  some  were  not.  A 
singular  course  for  her  to  succeed  in  was  that 
in  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  which  she 
showed  that  she  could  grasp  the  fundamental 
metaphysical  ideas.  To  this  course  is  due  part 
of  the  material  of  her  essay,  "Optimism." 

Her  life  in  college  has  had  its  social  pleasures 
and  duties.  Her  classmates  elected  her  vice- 
president  and  chose  her  for  "lawyer,"  one  of 
the  class-day  officers. 

The  college  work  has  been  by  no  means  the 
only  activity  in  Miss  Keller's  busy  four  years. 
Twice  she  has  made  speeches  at  the  opening  of 
new  buildings  devoted  to  the  deaf  or  the  blind. 
She  has  delivered  two  addresses  in  behalf  of  the 
adult  blind  of  Massachusetts,  who  have  been 
sorely  neglected,  but  who,  since  Miss  Keller's 
last  appeal,  can  be  neglected  no  more  forever. 
Besides  her  two  books,  she  has  written  short 
articles,  one  of  which  was  her  message  in  the 
Easter  Number  of  The  Companion.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  she  has  written  many  letters, 
in  reply  to  a  small  part  of  the  countless  letters 
slip  receives. 

Such  is  the  work  accomplished  by  Helen 
Keller  and  by  Miss  Sullivan,  whose  hand  has 
always  guided.  She  has  turned  to  the  uses  of 
her  pupil  the  streams  that  nourish  and  delight, 
and  lias  turned  aside  the  streams  that  bear  no 
good.  Miss  Keller's  part  in  the  achievement 
is  the  reward  of  bravery  and  endless  application 


to  her  task.     She  has  been  too  often  represented  I 
as  a  person  of  profound  sapience  and  brilliant 
genius.     She  is  not  quite  that ;  she  is  not  even  ! 
scholarly  in  her  interests.     Her  mind  is  stout  ! 
and  energetic,  of  solid  endurance.    Many  women 
have   keener    minds    and    deeper 
capacity  for   scholarship.     I,    for 
one,  cannot  see  that  she  has  the 
intellect   of    a    genius,    or   much 
creative    power,    or    great    origi- 
nality.    But  her  heart  is   noble ; 
the  world  has  yet  to  show  a  finer 
spirit,  a  loftier  and  more  steadfast 
will  to  do  the  best. 

She  is  distinguished  not  only 
among  the  deaf -blind,  who  are 
numbered  by  the  score,  but  among 
the  deaf,  of  whom  there  are  thou- 
sands. Not  another  person,  deaf 
from  childhood,  has  matched  her 
achievement.  The  result  of  her 
work  is  to  set  a  new  standard  for 
the  deaf,  and  to  raise  a  standard, 
high  if  not  new,  for  the  whole 
world  of  men  who  work  and 
pray.  She  has  moved  the  hearts 
of  all  nations  to  an  enduring  sym- 
pathy for  the  afflicted  and  to  a 
new  belief  in  the  capacity  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  to  be  uplifted. 
Thereby  is  Helen  Keller's  service 
great  unto  those  who  see  and  those 
who  are  blind,  to  those  who  hear 
and  those  whose  ears  hear  not. 

Her  work,  it  is  safe  to  predict, 
will    go    further    than    the   goal 
which  is  marked  by  her  gradua- 
tion.   To  herself  she  seems  to  have 
done  little  enough  and  to  be  hope- 
fully   at    the    beginning    of    real 
service.    At  a  meeting  of  Badeliffe 
alumnae  in  December  she  said: 
"I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you 
something  about  my  college  life.     I  fear  me  there 
is  little  in  it  that  will  interest  you,  for  it  is 
pressed  between  the  covers  of  books.     You  will 
not  misunderstand  me  if  I  say  that  much  of 
my  life  in  college  has  been  tedious.     Slowness 
was  unavoidable  in  the  manual  labor  of  Miss 
Sullivan's  task  and  mine.  .  .  . 

' '  So  my  pleasures  in  what  we  call  college  life 
have  been  necessarily  few.  But  they  are  all 
the  keener  for  that  reason.  I  enjoy  the  chats 
with  the  girls  and  the  stimulating  experience 
of  sitting  under  different  instructors,  some  of 
whom  have  been  very  kind  to  me.  I  like,  too, 
the  little  feeling  of  competition  with  others  and 


the  wee  gossips  that  seem  too  trivial  to  record 
soberly  as  one  of  the  pleasures  of  a  senior,  but 
which  we  all  know  are  a  large  part  of  college 
life. 

"In  study  I  have  fallen  heir  to  no  end  of 
interest  and  delight.  How  eagerly  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  new  book !  It  binds  my  life  closer 
to  that  of  the  world.  As  I  read,  there  is  a 
sound  in  my  ears— it  is  the  voice  of  fancy ;  there 
is  a  light  before  me— it  is  the  radiance  of  poetry. 
This  year  I  have  taken  up  my  Latin  again, 
and  I  am  reading  the  comedies  of  Plautus  with 
growing  pleasure. 

"I  am  studying  English  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  essayists  are  delight- 
ful. Lamb,  Hazlitt  and  Hunt  knew  how  to 
present  their  ideas  with  lightness,  delicacy  and 
grace,  and  point  out  new  beauties  in  the  every- 
day world. 

'  'College  has  breathed  new  life  into  my  mind 
and  given  me  new  views  of  things,  a  perception 
of  new  truths  and  new  aspects  of  the  old  ones. 
I  grow  stronger  in  my  conviction  that  there  is 
nothing  good  or  right  which  we  cannot  accom- 
plish if  we  have  the  will  to  strive.  The  assured 
reality  and  nearness  of  the  end  of  my  school- 
days fills  me  with  bright  anticipations.  The 
doors  of  the  great  world  are  flung  open  before 
me  and  a  light  shines  upon  me,  the  light 
kindled  by  the  thought  that  there  is  something 
for  me  to  do  beyond  the  threshold. 

"And  indeed,  for  all  earnest  college  graduates 
there  is  a  great  work  in  the  world— work  that 
can  be  done  in  sweet,  unaggressive  ways. 
There  are  harsh  customs  to  be  made  sweet  with 
love ;  hearts  in  which  a  kind,  tolerant  brotherly 

love  must  be  awakened ;  time-hallowed  preju- 
dices that  must  be  overthrown.  One  evil  that 
must  be  checked  is  the  ignorance  of  the  learned 
who  have  never  learned  the  simple,  honest  lan- 
guage of  the  heart,  which  is  the  most  vital  of  all 
languages,  and  is  more  satisfying  than  all  the 

Greek  and  Latin  ever  written.  Thus  I  have 
groped  my  way  through  college,  reaching  out 
on  the  dark  pathway  for  wisdom,  for  friendship 
and  for  work.  I  have  found  much  work  and 
abundant  friendship  and  a  little  wisdom,  and  I 
ask  for  no  other  blessedness.' ' 
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Talented  Blind  Boston  Girl  and  Her  Friend,  Miss 

Sullivan,  Will  Visit  the  Exposition  After 

Radcliffe  Examinations. 


THERE  is  to  be  a  Helen  Keller  Day 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  some 
time  in  July.  This  will  be  an 
event  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
fairs,  for  never  before  was  any  young 
woman,  no  matter  how  talented  or 
world  famous,  so  honored. 

A  whole  day  will  be  set  aside  and  called 
the  Helen  Keller  Day.  On  that  day  the  re- 
markable blind  girl  and  her  nearest  friend, 
Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  will  be  guests  of  honor 
of  the  fair.  Miss  Keller  will  speak  in  the 
Massachusetts  building  upon  some  phase 
of  how  to  help  the  blind. 

Said  Miss  Sullivan  to  a  reporter  for  the 
AMERICAN  :  "As  soon  as  Miss  Keller  is 
graduated  from  Radcliffe  we  shall  go  to 
Wrentham  for  a  week  or  two  and  then  start 
for  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Keller  will  accompany 
us.  We  were  told  by  the  managers  that 
there  would  be  a  day  called  the  Helen  Kel- 
ler Day  while  we  were  there,  but  I  really 
know  as  yet  very  little  about  it.  In  fact, 
neither  Miss  Keller  nor  myself  have  time  to 
think  of  anything  but  study  just  at  pres- 
ent.    These  are  busy  days  for  us." 

Obstacles  Miss  Keller  Fights. 
And  so  they  are  indeed,  as  every  one  who 
knows  anything  of  Helen  Keller's  marvel- 
lous work  in  Radcliffe  can  understand. 
Unlike  other  girls  she  cannot  take  notes 
at  her  lectures,  and  so  she  must  carry 
everything  in  her  mind.  Again  the  ponder- 
ous books  with  the  raised  lettering  cannot 
be  conveniently  carried  to  and  fro  each 
day  from  Miss  Keller's  boarding  place  on 
Dana  street,  and  so  she  and  Miss  Sullivan 
have  to  walk  back  and  forth  many  times 
a  day.  As  Commencement  day  nears  and 
examination  time  is  at  hand,  she  cannot 
"cram"  as  the  others  do,  for  she  is  not 
able  to  run  hastily  through  a  book.  Miss 
Sullivan  is  obliged  to  read  every  word  to 
her. 


Helen  Keller,  though  blind  and  deaf,  and 
until  recent  years  dumb,  has  finished  the 
college  course  at  the  average  age,  has  writ- 
ten a  book  and  several  published  essays 
besides,  during  her  four  years. 

On  June  27  Helen  Keller  will  be  twenty- 
four  years  old  and  the  following  day  she 
will  have  severed  her  connection  with  col- 
lege life.  She  looks  forward  to  a  busy  life. 
"My  future  as  I  see  it  is  not  clearly  de- 
fined," she  says.  "But  above  all,  I  shall 
work  and  work  hard.  Whether  I  teach  or 
not,  I  shall  write.  My  subject  matter  is 
^jtonited.  I  may  translate  from  the  classics 
^Hptf£.om  the  modern  languages,  and  I  shall  | 
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BLIND  BOSTON   GIRL  WRITER. 

^  (From    Hitherto    Unpublished   Photographs.) 


write  on  topics  connected  with  the  deaf 
and  blind.  There  should  he  more  books  for 
the  blind  and  a  universal  system  of  raised 
print." 

Her  Work  for  the  Blind. 

Already  Miss  Keller  has  done  a  great 
•  deal  to  further  the  cause  of  her  kind.  A 
year  ago  she  spoke  for  a  bill  before  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  to  provide  the 
blind  with  manual  training  that  would  en- 
able them  to  earn  their  bread.  Last  year 
she  also  attended  the  dedication  of  a  new 
building  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in 
New  York,  and  spoke  upon  the  subject  of 
"More  Books  for  the  Blind." 

The  one  tenet  of  this  wonderful  girl's 
creed  is  optimism.  Last  Winter  she  wrote 
an  essay  upon  optimism,  a  reply  to  the 
hopeless  pessimism  of  Omar's  Rubaiyat. 
When  asked  by  a  friend  why  she  was  so 
earnestly  an  optimist,  she  replied:  "Be- 
cause I  came,  I  saw  and  I  conquered.  If  I, 
who  cannot  see  all  the  beautiful  things 
nature  has  strewn  about  me,  can  still  af- 
ford to  be  the  veriest  optimist,  what 
should  not  others  be?  To  me  a  person 
who  looks  through  a  glass  darkly  and  is 
pessimistic    is    a    weakling." 

Too  much  praise  and  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  who  has  made 
her  life  work  that  of  being  eyes  and  ears 
for  Miss  Keller.  Between  the  two  there  is 
a  perfect  understanding.  With  peculiar 
feathery,  fluttering  touches  upon  the  hand, 
Miss  Sullivan  conveys  the  conversation  of 
a  third  person  to  Miss  Keller,  who  in  a 
flash  is  replying  verbally. 

Her  Attainments. 

English  is  the  blind  girl's  forte.  She 
has  studied  Shakespeare  under  Professor 
Kittridge,  two  parts  of  English  literature, 
the  literary  ballads  to  the  death  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  and  the  ballads  from  the  death  of 
Scott  to  the  death  of  Tennyson  ;  Latin  lit- 
erature, Catullus,  Horace  satires  and  epis-  j 
ties,  and  Cicero. 

Miss  Keller  in  no  way  suggests  the  book- 1 
ish    girl.     She    enjoys    a    romp    with    her  i 
pet  Boston  terrier,  "Phiz,"  at  their  country 
home  in  Wrentham.    She  rows  a  boat,  rides 
a   wheel    and   revels   in    long   walks   in   the 
fields. 

At  school  she  is  popular  among  the  girls. 
Two  or  three  are  her  intimate  friends.  She 
was  vice-president  of  her  class  last  year 
and  this.  At  the  class  dinners  there  are 
no  wittier  or  more  brilliant  speeches  than 
hers. 
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"MARY,"  THE  HELEN  KELLER  OF  ARMENIA, 

CALLS  ON  BOSTON  BLIND  GIRL  FOR  HELP 


Helen  Kellar  wolces  a  pathetic  appeal- 
for  a  young  woman  in  far-off  Turkey, 
afflicted  like  herself. 

She  asks  someone  in  Boston  who  is 
seeking  an  opportunity  for  doing  good 
to  listen  to  the  story  of  "Mary,"  a 
young  Turkish  girl. 

"Mary"  is  a  young  blind  girl,  an  or- 
phan living  in  Oorfa,  but  who  has  a 
yearning  for  an  education.  She  has  stud- 
ied in  England,  but  has  returned  to  carry 


out  her  lifework  in  Oorfa,  by  teaching  in 
the  Mission  School  there. 

She  is  translating  English  schoolbooks 
into  Armenian  for  the  use  of  the  schol- 
ars. 

A  large  class  of  girls  are  receiving 
their  preliminary  education  from 
"Mary,"    who    is    doing    a    noble    work. 

She  needs  money  in  the  work,  her 
blindness  is  a  bar  to  other  work  than 
teaching  and  in  far-off  Turkey  she  has 
heard  of  Helen  Keller. 

And  so  she  asks  her  aid. 
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Helen   Keller. 

The  records  of  Radcliffe  college  cred- 
it Helen  Keller,  who  receives  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  at  the  coming  commence- 
ment, with  two  courses  in  French,  one 
in  German,  two  in  English  composition, 
a  half-course  in  Milton,  three  courses 
in  Latin,  one  in  government,  one  in 
economics,  one  in  the  history  of  Medie- 
val Europe,  two  in  Shakespeare,  one  in 
Elizabethan  literature,  one  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  one  in  English  literature  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  No  mathematics 
appears  in  her  curriculum,  althougn 
Miss  Keller  passed  the  admission  re- 
quirements in  algebra  and  geometry, 
and  might,  if  she  liked,  go  far  into  pure 
mathematics.  Literature,  history  and 
philosophy  she  can  pursue  to  still  dis- 
tant goals.  The  difficulties  Miss  Keller 
has  surmounted  in  pursuing  the  col- 
lege course  to  a  successful  close  are 
very  clearly  set  forth  by  John" A.  Macy, 
in  The  Youth's  Companion  of  June  2d. 


Helen  Kellar,  the  wonderful  blind  deaf 
mute,  after  graduation  from  Radcllffe  will 
devote  her  life  to  aiding  others  afflicted  as 
she  is. 

Helen  Keller,  after  she  graduates,  June 
28,  with  honors  from  Radcllffe,  will  pass 
the  Summer  at  Wrentham,  where  she  will 
engage  In  literary  work. 
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Radcliffe' s  Honor  Girl 
Both  Blind  And  Mute 


Helen  Kellar  to  Receive  Magna  Cum  Laude 

Degree— Class  Chooses  Her  as  Prophet. 

To  Devote  Her  Life  to  Aid  the  Blind. 


On  June  28  Helen  Kellar,  the  wonder- 
ful deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  will 
graduate  from  Radcliffe,  receiving  a 
magna  cum  laude  degree,  taking  a 
prominent  part— that  of  prophet— in  the 
class  exercises. 

For  many  years  her  dearest  wish  has 
been  to  graduate  from  a  college  of 
high  standing,  and  now  that  she  is  to 
be  rewarded  with  the  mark  of  highest 
distinction  in  the  institution,  she  re- 
gards lightly  her  marvelous  accomplish- 
ment which  to  others  seems  herculean. 

Goes  for  a  Rest. 

Immediately  after  commencement  Miss 
Keller  and  her  teacher  and  interpreter, 
Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  will  go  to  Wren- 
tham,  where  they  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Miss  Keller's  cottage.  The  strain 
of  preparing  for  the  final  examinations 
at  Radcliffe  has  been  very  hard  on  Miss 
Keller    and    her    friends    insist    on    her 

taking  a  long  rest. 

Now  that  Miss  Keller  has  labored 
successfully  for  four  years  and  against 
tremendous  obstacles  has  gained  her 
degree,  the  question  which  mo%t  inter- 
ests all  who  know  her  is,  "What  will 
she  do  next?"  Miss  Keller's  plans  for 
the  future  are  as  yet  indefinite,  but  she 
says  she  will  devote  her  whole  life  to 
schemes  for  helping  the  deaf  and  blind, 


and  if  she  has   any  time   left  she  will 
use  it  in  some  form  of  literary  effort. 

In  both  these  lines  Miss  Keller  is  al- 
ready prominent.  About  a  year  ago 
she  spoke  before  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  blind  with  some  form  of  manu- 
al training  which  will  enable  them 
to  earn  their  own  living.  She  has  also 
taken  an  active  part  in  planning  an  in- 
stitution, the  purpose  of  which  will  be 
to  give  the  blind  the  benefits  of  higher 
education. 

Her  Chief  Literary  Work. 

Miss  Keller's  chief  literary  work  is  a 
book  on  "Optimism,"  which  is  charac- 
terized by  its  good  sense,  simplicity 
and  a  thoughtful  assimilation  of  the  les- 
sons offered  in  literature,  history  and 
contemporary  events. 

Miss  Keller  has  always  been  noted 
for  her  sunny  disposition  and  sweetness 
of  character.  In  this  year's  graduating 
class  there  is  no  one  more  popular  than 
the  blind  girl.  She  has  been  elected 
class  prophet  and  on  class  day,  Satur- 
day, June  25,  she  will  take  an  import- 
ant  part   in   the   entertainment. 
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Miss  Helen  Kellar,  the  deaf* 


',  duinb  and 
blind  girl,  In  whom  there  is  tpucn  inter- 
est, is  to  graduate  from  R^dcliffe  the 
28th.  Immediately  after  corqtnencement 
Miss  Kellar  and  her  teacher  and  inter- 
preter, Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  will  go  to 
Wrentham,  where  they  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Miss  Kellar's  cottage.  The 
strain  of  preparing  for  the  final  exami- 
nations at  Radcliffe  has  been  very  hard 
on  Miss  Keller  and  her  friends  insist  on 
her  taking  a  long  rest.  She  has  been 
elected  class  prophet  and  on  class  day, 
June  25,  she  will  take  an  important  part 
in  the  entertainment.  Now  that  Miss 
Kellar  has  labored  successfully  for  four 
years  and  against  tremendous  obstacles 
has  gained  her  degree,  the  question  which 
most  Interests  all  who  know  her  is: 
"What  will  she  do  next?"  Miss  KdCar's 
plans  for  the  future  are  as  yet  indefinite, 
but  she  says  she  will  devote  her  whole 
life  to  schemes  for  helping  the  deaf  and 
blind,  and  if  she  has  any  time  left  she 
will  use  it  in  some  form  of  literary  ef- 
fort. In  both  these  lines  Miss  Kellar 
is  already  prominent.  About  a  year  ag\) 
she  spoke  before  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature in  favor  of  a  bill  to  provide  the 
blind  with  some  form  of  manual  training 
which  will  enable  them,  to  earn  their  own 
living.  She  has  also  taken  an  active 
part  in  planning  an  institution,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  will  be  to  give  the  blind 
the   benefits  of  higher   education. 

THE  ORACLE. 
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BOTH    BLIND    AND    MUTE 


H^Ien    Keller   to   Receive   Magna    Cum 

Laude    DegTee — Class    Chooses    Her 

As  Prophet.  To  Devote  Her  Life 

To   Aid   the   Blind. 

On  June  28  Helen  Keller,  the  won- 
derful deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  will 
graduate  from  Radcliffe,  receiving  a 
magna  cum  laude  degree,  taking  a 
prominent  part — that  of  <prophet — in 
the   class  exercises. 

For  many  years  her  dearest  wish 
has  been  to  graduate  from  a  college  of 
high  standing,  and  now  that  she  is  to 
be  rewarded  with  the  mark  of  highest 
distinction  in  the  institution,  she  re- 
gards lightly  her  marvelous  accom- 
plishment Which  to  others  seems  her- 
culean. 

Immediately  after  commencement 
Miss  Keller  and  her  teacher  and,  in- 
",*xpreter,  Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  will  go 
lo  Wrentham,  where  they  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Miss  Keller's  cottage. 
The  strain  of  preparing  for  the  final 
examinations  at  Radcliffe  has  been 
very  hard  on  Miss  Keller  and  her 
friends  insist  on  her  taking  a  long 
rest. 

Now  that  Miss  Keller  has  labored 
successfully  for  four  years  and  against 
tremendous  obstacles  has  gained  her 
degree,  the  question  which  most  inter- 
ests all  who  know  her  is,  "What  will 
she  do  next?"  Miss  Keller's  plans  for 
the  future  are  as  yet  indefinite,  but 
she  says  she  will  devote  her  whole 
life  to  schemes  for  helping  the  deaf  and 
blind,  and  if  she  has  any  time  left  she 
will  use  i't  in  some  form  of  literary  ef- 
fort. 


In  both  these  lines  Miss  Keller  is 
already  prominent.  About  a  year  ago 
she  spoke  before  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  blind  with  some  form  oif 
manual  training  which  will  enable 
them  to  earn  their  own  living.  She  has 
also  taken  an  active  part  in  planning 
an  institution, the  purpose  of  which  will 
be  to  give  the  blind  the  benefits  of 
higher  education. 

Miss  Keller's  chief  literary  work  is 
a  book  on  "Optimism,"  which  is  char- 
acterized by  its  good  sense,  simplic- 
ity and  a  thoughtful  assimilation  of 
the  lessons  offered  in  literature,  his- 
tory   and    contemporary    events. 

Miss  Keller  has  always  been  noted 
for  her  sunny  disposition  and  sweet- 
ness of  character.  In  this  year's  grad- 
uating class  there  is  no  one  more  popu- 
lar than  the  blind  girl.  She  has  been 
elected  class  prophet  and  on  class  day, 
Saturday,  June  25,  she  will  take  an 
important    part    in    the    entertainment. 


nme  28  Helen  Kellar,  the  wb'rrfte«£ul 
deaf,   dumb  and  blind  girl,  will  graduatStej 
from     Radcliffe,     receiving     magna     cum 
laude   degree,    taking   a  prominent  part — 
that  of  prophet— in  the   class  exercises. 

For  many  years  her  dearest  wish  has 
been  to  graduate  from  a  college  of  high 
standing,  and  now  that  she  is  to  be  re- 
warded with  the  mark  of  highest  distinc- 
tion in  the  institution,  she  regards  light- 
ly her  marvelous  accomplishmentjia^hich 
to  others  seems  herculean. 

Immediately  after  commencement  Miss 
Kellar  and  her  teacher  and  "Interpreter, 
Miss  Anna  Sullivan,  will  go  to*Wrentham, 
where  they  will  spend  the  summer  in 
Miss  Kellar's  cottage.  The  strain  of 
preparing  for  the  final  examinations  at 
Radcliffe  has  been  very  hard  on  Miss 
Kellar  and  her  friends  insist  on  her  tak- 
ing a  long  rest. 

Now  that  Miss  Kellar  has  labored  suc- 
cessfully for  four  years  and  against  tre- 
mendous obstacles  has  gained  her  degree, 
the  question  which  most  interests  all  who 
know  her  is,  "What  will  she  do  next?" 
Miss  Kellar's  plans  for  the  future  are  as 
yet  indefinite,  but  she  says  she  will  devote 
her  whole  life  to  schemes  for  helping  the 
deaf  and  blind,  and  if  she  has  any  time 
left  she  will  use  it  in  some  form  of  liter- 
ary effort. 

In  both  these  lines  Miss  Kellar  is  al- 
ready prominent.  About  a  year  ago  she 
spoke  before  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture in  favor  of  a  bill  to  provide  the  blind 
with  some  form  of  manual  training 
which  will  enable  them  to  earn  their  own 
living.  She  has  also  taken  an  active  part 
in  planning  an  institution,  the  purpose  of 
which  will  be  to  give  the  blind  the  bene- 
fits of  higher  education. 

Miss  Kellar's  chief  literary  work  is  w 
book  on  "Optimism,"  which  is  charac- 
terized by  its  good  sense,  simplicity  and 
a  thoughtful  assimilation  of  the  lessons 
offered  in  literature,  history  and  contem- 
porary events. 

Miss  Kellar  has  always  been  noted  for 
her  sunny  disposition  and  sweetness  of 
character.  In  this  year's  graduating 
?lass  there  is  no  one  more  popular  than 
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Jass  prophet  and  on  class  day,  Saturday, 
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At  the  commencement  exercises  of  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  June  28,  Helen  Keller,  the 
wonderful  blind  and  deaf  girl,  author  of  an 
essay  on  "  Optimism,"  "  The  Story  of  My 
Life,"  and  several  articles,  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  is  stated 
that  she  is  graduated  with  distinction,  hav- 
ing done  well  in  all  her  studies. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  21,  1904 

IT    IS    UNANIMOUS 

[Fro/n  the  Chicago  Tribune] 
Among   the   sweet  girl   graduates  of   this 
year  is  Helen  Keller,  and  nobody  will  dis- 
pute her  claim  to  the  title. 


IRISH     DAILY     IJNDJ3FJSNDENT     AND     NATION, 
THURSDAY,     JUNE     16,     1904. 

A  LADY  GEADLATE. 

DEAF  AND  BLIND. 


HER   COLLEGE   CAREER. 


(SPECIALLY  (X>NTRIBUTEI>.) 

The  other  day  we  noticed  the  wonderful 
success  of  the  pure  oral  system  in  the  train- 
ing off  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  system,  ex- 
cellent as  it  is,  is  not  applicable  to  all  cases, 
as,  for  instance,  to  one  deaf  and  .blind.  The 
unhappy  person  so  afflicted  would,  of  course, 
be  nnaible  to  read  another's  speech  by  ob- 
serving the  movements  of  the  lips,  and  some 
uther  method  must  be  had  recourse  to  in 
such  circumstances.  £till  the  case  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller  shows  that  one  deprived  both 
bff  hearing  and  sight  from  infancy  may  be 
successfully  educated.  This  unfortunate  young 
lady,  deaf  and  blind  isinco  she  was  nineteen 
months  old,  has  yet,  by  careful  scientific 
training  and  wonderful  industry  and  perse- 
verance on  her  own  part,  obtained  iby  passing 
the  usual  examinations  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  at  Kadcliffe  College,  in  the  United 
States.  l\~o  special  concession  was  made  in 
hex  ca&$  by  the  College  authorities.  She 
had  to  attend  the  prescribed  number  of  lec- 
tures for  the  ordinary  course,  and  to  pass  the 
same  examinations  as  her  classmates  who 
possessed  the  full  numbeT  of  senses.  More- 
over, she  has  received  her  degree  "cum 
laude,"  which  means  that  In  every  course  she 
did  creditable  work,  and  that  in  the  majority 
of  her  courses  she  received  a  grade  of  distinc- 
tion. As  an  additional  decoration  her  diploma 
'bears  in  Latin  t  he  words :  "  Not  only  ap- 
proved in  the  whole  academic  course,  but 
excellent    in   English  Letters." 

Mr.  John  Albert  Macy,  who  knowg  the 
young  lady  very  well,  and  was  an  Lis  tractor 
at  Radclifie,  writes:  — 


Of  the  courses  offered  iby  the  Oollege, 
some  are  impossible  for  any  blind  peTson ; 
stall  ethers  are  impossible  for  her  who  is 
deaf  and  blind.  Miss  Keller's  work  includes 
no  independent  research,  no  fine  arts, 
music,  drawing,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  astronomy,  physics,  or  any  other 
subject  which  involves  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  physical  specimens.  No  mathe- 
matics appears  in  her  curriculum,  although 
Mi^s  Keller  passed  the  admission  require- 
ments in  algebra  and  geometry,  and  might, 
if  she  liked,  go  far  into  pure  mathematics. 
Literature,  history,  and  philosophy  she 
can   pursue  to  still  distant  goals. 

The  courses  in  which  Miss  Keller  took  out 
her  degree  were  Latin,  modem  languages,  j 
and  literature,  economics,  and  the  history  of 
philosophy.  In  English  composition  especially 
she  excelled  ;  one  of  her  instructors  describes 
her  as  the  foest  writer  of  JEnglish  who  in.  his 
time  of  service  had  come  to  Harvard 
or  iRadcliffe  as  a  freshman.  And  she  has  al- 
ready published  a  book  entitled  "The  Story 
of   My  JLife." 

The  wonderful  success  of  Miss  Keller,  de- 
spite the  almost  unparalleled  difficulties  of 
her  position,  has  only  been  achieved  by  the 
greatest  courage  and  perseverance,  and  at  an 
incalculable  cost  of  time  and  strength.  She 
had  to  attend  lectures  6he  could  not  bear, 
and  study  (books  she  could  not  see ;  but  by 
her  own  indomitable  will  and  the  skill  and 
patience  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  she 
has  surmounted  these  formidable  obstacles. 
At  lecture  the  ordinary  student  takes  in  at 
his  ears  the  stream  of  information  that  comes 
from  the  lips  of  the  instructor,  while  his 
hand  is  busy  writing  notes  wherewith  to  re- 
fresh his  memory.  The  matter  of  the  lecture 
came  to  Miss  Keller  through  her  fingers,  on 
which  Miss  Sullivan  spelled  the  words  almost 
as  rapidly  as  they  were  spoken  by  the  lec- 
turer. 

But  there  was  no  means  of  taking  notes. 
After  the  lectures  for  the  day  Miss  Keller 
made  notes  from  memory  on  her  braille 
machine.  In  its  way  this  was  excellent 
training.  But  it  took  long  and  often  de- 
layed the  preparation  for  the  next  day 
far  into  the  evening.  Moreover,  much  that, 
an  instructor  says  must  be  jotted  down  at 
once  or  it  slips  away;  and  with  all  Miss 
Sullivan's  alertness  and  Miss  Keller's 
ability  to  catch  the  words  from  her  teacher's 


lingers,  many  things  were  spilled  in  the 
swift  passage  of  the  lecture  from  hand  to 
hand.  A  word  dropped  oat  sometimes  con- 
fused the  sense  beyond  repair ;  and  except 
for  the  note-book  of  a  fellow  student  anc 
the  slight  assistance  offered  by  one  or  tw< 
instructors,  Miss  Keller  was  often  left 
to  prepare  for  examinations  with  little  fcc 
depend  on  but  her  memory,  no  way  to  Te 
cover  what  her  fingers  had  lost. 

In    the    work    of    preparation   out   of   class 
Miss    Keller    encountered    difficulties    almost 
as   great    as    those  of    the   lecture   hall.    The 
only  ibooks  she  could  read  were  those  printed 
m  the  raised  braille  characters  for  the  blind. 
These  .books,   as  may  be   imagined,    are  few 
and  costly,  many   works  which  the  ordinary 
student    consults    were    closed    to    heT.      She 
never  had  a  JYench,  German,   or  Greek  lexi- 
con in  raised  print,   many  of  the  text  -books 
she  required  had  to  be  specially  made  for  her, 
often  the  mere  text  unaccompanied  by  notes, 
and  itself  imperfect  and  inaccurate  owing  to 
the   hurry    iu    which    the    works    were   trans- 
lated into  braille.     Of  books  of  reference  she 
had  few  which  she  could  herseli  consult,  and 
was  dependent  on   Miss  Sullivan  for  most  of 
her   notes.      Indeed    without    ner    painstaking 
teacher,  Miss  Keller  was  almost  helpless,  and 
the  success  of  the  pupil  w  this  case,  at  least, 
may  be  taid  to  have  been  almost  wholly  due 
to  the  excellence  of  the  tutor.     Nothing  but 
the  determination    of    both   could    have  mas- 
tered the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  knowledge 
to   one  alike  deaf  and    blind.    Nor    were  the 
troubles  all  overcome  when   the  lectures  were 
attended  and  the  text   books  mastered.     The 
examinations  had  yet  to  be  faced,  and  these 
presented   fresh    difficulties.      Miss    Keller,    of 
course,  could  not  be  examined  in   the  ordin- 
ary way,  yet  she  had  to  pass  the  regular  ex- 
aminations and  answer  the  same  sets  of  ques- 
tions  as    the   other   students.      In    her   auto- 
biography   she  explains    that   she   wrote    Lor 
examination    papers    in    a    room    i'-part.      So 
one  wa6  present  but  the  Dean  of  the  College 
and  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  whom  the  'College 
employed    specially    for    this    purpose.      This 
teacher    transcribe    the    printed   examination 
paj>ers    into    braille,    and    handed    the    sheets 
as  fast  as  translated   t-o   Miss  Keller.     A  fre- 
quent difficulty  was  that  it  took  time,  which 
was  not  allowed  for  by  the  examiners,  to  put 
a    long   examination    paper    into    braille,    and 


Miss  Keller  had  often  written  far  into  the 
allotted  three  hours  before  she  knew  what 
questions  remained  for  heT  to  answer.  The 
ordinary  student  can  read  his  whole  paper 
through  at  the  outset,  select  th^c  questions* 
which  he  is  best  prepared  to  answer,  attend 
to  them  first,  and  know  how  much  time  he 
can  afford  to  give  to  each.  Every  student 
knows  the  immense  advantage  which  such  a 
system  gives  him  ;  but  Miss  Keller  was  de- 
prived of  its  benefits  by  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances of    beT   case, 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  Miss  Keller 
encountered  in  her  College  career;  that  she 
surmounted  them  is  due,  says  Mr.  Macy,  to 
her  bra\exy  and  endless  application  to  her 
task.  She*  did  not  take  first  place  at  any  of 
her  examinations;  possibly  she  would  not 
have  done  so  had  she  both  sight  and  hear- 
ing;  but  she  passed  with  credit  through  a 
course  already  fairly  difficult  to  the  fully 
equipped  student,  and  which  to  one  afflicted 
as  she  is  would  have  been  impossible  with  a 
less  lofty  £,nd  steadfast  will  to  do  the  'best 
and  perse veTe  to  the  end. 


lO^temi 


WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  22,  1904 
RADCLIFFE     COLLEGE 


Class  Day  Programme  Gives  Promise 
of  Unusual  Interest— Other  Com- 
mencement Plans — Miss  Mary  Coes 
Honored 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  Radcliffe  will  ob- 
serve this  evening  the  most  successful  and 
most  brilliant  class  day  in  its  history. 
About  twenty-eight  hundred  guests  are  ex- 
pected in  Cambridge,  from  eight  until 
eleven  o'clock,  to  greet  their  senior  friends 
in  Fay  House,  in  Brown  and  Nichols 
House,  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  library, 
and  in  the  upper  room  of  Vaughn  House. 
Because  of  the  building  work  now  going 
on  at  the  Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz  House, 
corner  of  the  campus,  the  out-of-door 
space,  to  be  sure,  will  be  somewhat  more 
cramped  tonight  than  in  previous  years; 
for  this  reason  the  first  gate  on  Garden 
street  and  the  large  gate  on  Brattle  street, 
will  be  used  as  entrances  instead  of  Mason 
street  as  previously.  Guests  are  espe- 
cially reminded,  therefore,  not  to  forget 
their  yard  tickets  (designed  by  A.  Louise 
Crockett,  10OJ),  as  without  them  no  visit- 
ors will  be  admitted. 

Of  the  ninety-five  girls  who  comprise 
the  present  senior  class,  sixty-five  will 
receive.  Early  in  the  evening  a  band  will 
play  out  of  doors,  and  later  there  will  be 
dancing  in  the  gymnasium.  At  half-past 
nine  the  Mandolin  Club  will  play  on  the 
balcony  of  the  gymnasium,  taking  the 
place,  it  is  to  be  noted,  of  the  Glee  Club, 
whose  custom  it  has  been  tc  sing  on  class 
day,  even  though,  because  the  club  has 
never  been  used  to  out-of-door  work, 
their  voices  have  seldom  carried  success- 
fully. 

Radcliffe  never  has  individual  class-day 
spreads.  Instead,  the  entire  senior  body 
unites  in  holding  one  large  spread  on  the 
canvas-covered  campus,  which  is  always 
prestily  hung  with  hundreds  of  Japanese 
lanterns.  Small  tables  are  used,  how- 
ever, there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the 
little  social  times  which  make  a  class-day 
entertainment  what  it  is.  In  Fay  House 
throughout  the  evening  President  and 
Mrs.  Briggs  (the  latter  a  Radcliffe  grad- 
uate), Miss  Mary  Coes,  Mrs.  B.  N.  John- 
son, and  the  class  officers  will  greet  the 
guests.  Miss  Margherita  Sargent  will 
take  the  place  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who 
is  vice  president  of  1904. 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  invita- 
tions consists  of  Miss  Helen  (Gardner, 
chairman;  Miss  Edith  Ellsbree,  Miss  Elsie 
Paine,  Miss  Marriett  Means  and  Miss 
Bertha  Haines.  The  general  committee, 
which  has  had  the  oversight  of  all  ar- 
rangements for  the  festivity,  consisted  of 
Miss  Marguerite  Kimball,  chairman;  Miss 
Annie  Walley  and  Miss  Mabel  R.  Wilson. 
The  junior  class,  almost  every  member  of 
which  is  to  act  as  usher,  the  Glee  Club  and 
the  Mandolin  Club  are  to  be  the  guests 
this  evening  of  the  class  of  1904,  of  which 
Miss  Emily  M.  Richardson  is  president, 
Miss  Helen  Keller,  vice  president,  Miss 
Edith  Dodd,  treasurer,  and  Miss  Marguer- 
ite Kimball,   secretary. 

The  class  exercises,  open  to  college  girls 
and  alumnae,  will  take  place  on  Saturday. 
Miss  Anna  Wellington  is  to  be  the  histor- 
ian, Miss  Frances  Newell  the  poet,  Miss 
Helen  Dearborn  the  prophet,  and  Miss 
Helen  C.  McCleary,  the  class  lawyer,  in 
place  of  Miss  Keller,  who  because  she  is 
a  bit  tired  from  the  strain  of  her  final 
examinations,  will  forego  her  share  in  this 
occasion.  The  Glee  Club  will  sing,  and 
Miss  Laura  Comstock  will  fill  the  part  of 
chorister,  never  before  assigned  at  Rad- 
cliffe. 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  23,  1904 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  graduates  with 
this  year's  class  from  Radcliffe,  was  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  the  festival  last 
night,  but  she  sent  word  early  that  illness 
prevented  her  leaving  her  home  in  Wren- 
tham.  Miss  Keller  is  vice  president  of  the 
class. 


HELEN  KELLER 
IS 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind 
£irl,  Who  will  be  graduated  from  Rad- 
cliffe  College  next  week,  will  not  re- 
ceive with  the  other  class  officers  at 
the  class  day  reception  tonight.  She 
will  not  take  part  in  the  special  class 
exercises  next  Saturday  afternoon.  She 
will  not,  in  all  probability,  receive  a 
magna  cum  laude  degree,  as  had' been 
predicted  in  a  Boston  newspaper  and 
as  she  evidently  expected  she  would. 

Disappointed  in  not  obtaining  the 
highest  'honors  and  fatigued  from  her 
four  years'  of  hard  work.  Miss  Keller 
has  retired  from  all  the  social  festiv- 
ities connected  with  her  graduation. 
She  will  probably  receive  a,  cum  laude 
with  her  degree.  But  from  tfh*3  marks 
already  in  it  looks  as  if  Miss  Keller  will 
fail  to  receive  a  magna  with  her  cum 
laude. 

As  is  the  Radcliffe  custom,  there  will 
be  no  individual  private  spreads,  but 
the  entire  graduating  class  will  "spread" 
:ogether  on  the  lawn.  There  will  be 
nusic  out  of  doors  early  in  the  evening, 
ind  in  the  gymnasium  later,  for  danc- 
ng;  at  8.30  o'clock  the  Mandolin  Club 
vill  play  on  the  balcony  of  the  •gym- 
lasium. 


Absent  from  Radcliffe. 


May  Not  Get  a  "Mag- 
na cum  Laude" 

Cambridge,  June  24. 

There  will  be  class  clay  receptions  at 
Radcliffe  tonight,  but  Helen  Keller,  the 
blind  student  and  in  many  ways  the 
most  notable  graduate,  will  not  be  pres- 
ent. 

She  is  at  Wrentham,  and  people  won- 
der. 

There  is  said  to  be  some  hitch  in  the 
degree  proceedings,  and  that  Miss  Keller 
will  not  get  the  coveted  "magna  cum 
laude,"  but  simply  '"cum  laude,"  and 
that  disappointment  over  the  result  of 
her  struggle  for  the  highest  honors  the 
blind  girl  refused  to  participate  in  the 
joyous  events  of  the  evening. 

She  has  also  decided  to  take  no  part 
in  the  special  class  day  exercises  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

At  Radcliffe  one  in  authority  says: 
"Miss  Keller's  degree  is  not  yet  decided 
upon,  and  we  do  not  care  to  discuss  it." 


^ 
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Failing  to  Get  Magna  Cum  Laude, 
9 


Bitterly  disappointed  at  the  prospect  of 
not  receiving  a  "magna  cum  laude"  with 
her  college  degree  at  Radcliffe,  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  blind  girl,  withdraws 
from  the  social  gayety  of  Commencement 
and  nurses  this  new  sorrow  added  to  her 
burdens. 

Educated  through  many  weary  months 
by  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  Helen  Kel- 
ler had  courage  to  enter  Radcliffe  and  put 
her  restricted  talents  into  competition  with 
the  other  girls.  She  did  amazingly  well 
JSJfJi^111!3  girl-  .J*  was  reSar<*ed  as  nearly 
Z^l  1hVv?,UIi  get  at  least  the  "mag- 

V««mi Ja,,ude',    the  8econd  honor  grade. 

is  ^beVotVASrthat  a  bar°  "CUm  Iaude" 

Radcliffe    girls    have    on    their    prettiest 

frocks    and    most    winning    sm lies    for    the 

class  day   reception,   spread   and   mnndoiin 

SfV^11^  th*s  afte?nootf a£d  to 
7?gL  Helen  Keller  wllinxit  1'rJXLZ* 
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Helen  Kellar,  and  #ina  Rhodes,  the 
blind  author  of  "Silv/r  Linings,"  (Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Company)  are  very 
close  friends.  Miss  Kellar  was  visiting 
at  the  house  of  Miss  Rhodes  when  the 
latter  was  putting  the  finishing  touches 
upon  her  book.  The  chapters  as  writ- 
ten, were  transcribed  in  "point"  for  the 
benefit  of  Miss  Kellar,  to  whose  criti- 
cism Miss  Rhodes  declares  she  owes 
much.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Miss 
Kellar. 


The  most  interesting  graduate  cf 
the  present  college  season  is  undoubt- 
edly Helen  Keller. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  24,  1904 
HELEN  KELLER  NOT  DISAPPOINTED 


Her  Non-Appearance  at  Class  Day  Exer- 
cises Due  to  the  Fact  That  She  Is  Rest- 
ing at  Wrentham 

Relative  to  the  reported  rumor  that  Miss 
Helen  Keller  had  absented  herself  from  the 
class  day  exercises  at  Harvard,  nor  would 
take  part  In  any  of  the  other  festivities 
because  of  the  fact  that  she  was  disap- 
pointed  at  not  winning  certain  high  honors 
at  Radcliffe,  a  near  personal  friend  of  Miss 
Keller's  Is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  story  is  entirely  without  foundation, 
and  that  as  she  is  stopping  at  Wrentham, 
which  is  some  distance  from  the  city,  she 
had  decided  not  to  undertake  the  long  jour- 
ney until  the  exercises  of  next  week.  Miss 
Keller  is  quite  well,  and  enjoying  the  daily 
life  of  the  country;  and  instead  of  harbor- 
ing any  disappointment  she  is  looking  for- 
ward with  much  eagerness  to  being  made 
the  recipient  of  unusual  honors  next  week. 
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HELEN  KELLAR  GRIEVED. 


IER    STAND      AT      RADCLIFFE      LOWER 
THAN   SUPPOSED. 


^Boston,  Mass.,  June  24. — Bitterly  disap- 
pointed at  the  prospect  of  not  receiving  a, 
"magna  cum  laude"  with  her  college  de- 
gree at  Radcliffe,  Miss  Helen  Kellar,  the 
famous  blind  girl,  withdraws  from  the  so- 
cial gaiety  of  commencement  and  nurses 
this  new  sorrow  added  to  her  burdens. 

Educated  through  many  weary  months  by 
her  teacher,  Helen  Kellar  had  courage  to 
enter  Radcliffe  and  put  her  restricted  tal- 
ents into  competition  with  the  other  girls. 
She  did  amazingly  well  for  a  blind  girl.  It 
was  regarded  as  nearly  certain  that  she 
would  get  at  least  the  "magua  cum  laude" 
the  second  honor,  but  it  now  develops  that 
a  barren  "cum  laude"  is  to  be  allotted   her. 

The  class  day  reception  spread,  mando- 
lin concert  and  dancing  were  held  this  af- 
ternoon and  will  be  continued  to-night.  But 
Helen    Kellar   will    not   "receive." 


Is  Neither  Piqued  Nor  111,  Just  Tired. 


The  report  that  Helen  Keller  will  not 
^et  her  degree,  and  hence  has  stayed 
away  from  the  class  supper  and  today's 
class  festivities,  is  denied  by  the  secre- 
tary at   Radcliffe. 

"Miss  Keller,"  that  lady  stated,  "will 
be  given  her  A.  B.  degree,  and  will 
graduate  with  distinction." 

As  the  graduation  does  not  come  till 
Tuesday,  those  in  authority  have  not  yet 
been  over  all  the  ground  necessary  to 
deciding  on  giving  out  the  honors,  but 
it  is  almost  certain  that  Miss  Keller 
will  get  a  cum  laude. 

Far  from  beine:  piqued  in  any  way  at 
the  course  of  Rp^.ciiffe  events,  Miss 
Keller  declares  that  she  will  be  in  the 
heart  of  next  Tuesday's  festivities. 

The  class  exercise's  which  she  has 
omitted  are  unimportant,  and  as  she  has 
done  during  her  college  course  over 
double  the  work  of  the  average  student, 
it  is  no  more  than  natural  that  she 
should  need  a  perfect  rest  before  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  what  further  plans 
she  has  in  mind. 

A   NOTABLE   CAREER. 

When  a  young  lady,  after  4  yrs.  of 
Btudy,  graduates  from  her  college  with 
distinction  she  is  widely  congratulated 
by   her   family    and    friends    and   looked 


Photo   by    Whitman  Studio. 
MISS  HELEN  KELLER. 


upon  as  having-  accomplished  a  remark- 
able  achievement. 

If;  in  addition  to  this,  she  has  written 
several  successful  magazine  articles  dur- 
ing her  college  career,  and  a  book 
which,  e'er  her  graduation,  has  found 
its  way  into  nearly  every  library  of  any 
pretensions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  she  may  be  credited  with  hav- 
ing considerable  talent. 

But  when  she  accomplishes  all  this 
without  the  aid  of  sight  or  hearing,  and 
with  a  rather  defective  power  of  speech, 
she  may  be  considered  almost  a  genius. 

WILL  BE  24  NEXT  MONDAY. 

Monday  next  is  Miss  Keller's  24th 
birthday.  She  was  born  in  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.,  June  27,  18S0,  and  a  sickness  which 
came  when  she  was  18  mos.  old  left  her 
deaf,    dumb    and    blind.     » 

Seeing  that  she  had  a  strong  physique 
and  bright  mind  her  parents  decided  to 
educate  her,  and  in  1888  she  was  sent 
to  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Boston. 

Here,  under  the  ^are  of  Miss  Anne 
Sullivan,  herself  once  a  pupil  at  the  in- 
Sullivan,  herself  once  a  pupil  at  the  insti- 
tution, but  who  had  recovered  her  sight, 
markable.  In  1890  she  learned  to  speak, 
her  teacher  accomplishing  this  by  plac- 
ing her  tongue  in  the  position  requisite 
to  producing  a  sound  and  then  telling 
her  what  the  sound  meant. 

Years  of  education  followed,  and  in 
1900  she  entered  Radcliffe.  Her  studies 
here  have  been  chiefly  along  the  line  of 
German,  Latin,  French,  English  and  his- 
tory. Her  education  was  transmitted  to 
her  largely  through  Miss  Sullivan,  her 
constant  attendant. 

In  attending  a  lecture  the  latter  would 
Bit  beside  her  and  play  off  the  speaker's 
words  onto  her  hand.  When  "exam." 
time  came  she  depended  solely  upon 
memory.  Her  books  had  to  be  specially 
made  with  raised  type,  and  she  used  a 
typewriter. 

Miss  Keller  has  been  recognized  at 
Radcliffe  as  the  wonder  she  is.  All  her 
work,  especially  her  trai  Nations,  has 
been  remarkable  for  originality.  She 
has  made  many  friends,  and  a  number 
of  professors  have  learned  finger  speech 
in  order  that  they  might  converse  with 
her  freely. 
MADE  THE  CLASS  WILL. 

During  her  freshman  year  she  was 
vice-president  of  her  class  and  has  held 
the  same  office  this  year,  besides  being 
entrusted  with  the  honor  or  making  the 
class  will. 


Her  social  life,  however,  has  not  been 
so  wide  as  that  of  the  average  college 
girl,  as  she  has  had  less  time.  In  ad- 
dition to  her  studies,  which  necessarily 
required  great  attention,  she  has  written 
"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  an  essay  on 
"Optimism"  and  several  magazine  arti- 
cles. 

In  a  way,  indeed,  she  has  found  that 
collegj  did  not  come  quite  up  to  her  ex- 
pectations.   In  her  writings  she  says:  — 

"I  soon  discovered  college  to  be  not  the 
romantic  place  I  had  pictured.  One  goes 
to  college  to  learn,  it  seems,  not  to  think. 
.  .  .  College  is  not  the  universal  Ath- 
ens I  thought  it  was.  It  has  taught  me, 
however,  the  precious  science  of  pa- 
tience." 

Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Sullivan  lived  at 
73  Dana  st.  wThile  in  college,  and  spend 
the  summers  usually  at  Wrentham, 
where  they  are  now. 

Here  Miss  Ke'ller,  who  is  a  strong, 
healthy  girl,  takes  long  walks,  rides  a 
tandem  wheel,  goes  in  bathing  and  has  a 
boat.  t  Remarkable  as  it  seems,  she  can 
guide  a  boat  herself,  stearing  by  the 
scent  of  the  watergrass  and  flowers 
along  the  bank. 

Helen  Keller's  future  will  probably  be 
teaching  and  writing.  In  an  appendix  to 
the  "Story  of  My  Life"  she  says:  — 

"Above  all  I  must  interest  myself  in 
the  affairs  which  concern  the  deaf  and 
blind.  Travel  would,  it  seems  to  me,  af- 
ford valuable  opportunity  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  emissary  from  teachers  in  this 
country  to  those  in  Europe. 

"I  often  think  I  shall  live  in  the  coun- 
try and  take  into  my  home  a  deaf  child 
and  teach  him.- 

"I  could  take  care  of  the  sick,  and 
several  times  have  used  my  hands  to 
lessen  pain,  as  in  massage. 

"Whether  I  teach  or  not,  I  shall  write. 
No  work  can  mean  so  much  as  what  I 
do  for  the  deaf  and  blind." 

She  expects  to  remain*  at  Wrentham 
until  completely  rested. 

During  the  past  year  Helen  Keller's 
appearance  has  changed  considerably. 
Her  girlish  figure  has  taken  on  deeper 
curves.  Her  throat  has  become  fuller. 
She  is  no  longer  a  blind  girl  but  a  blind 
woman. 
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WEEK  ENDING  SATURDAY,  JUNE  25,  1904. 


Ca*st*s    of  Famous 


rom      the      Collection      of      the       Late      Laurence      Hutton. 


HANDS    THAT    HAVE    DONE    THINGS. 


HELEN    KELLER' a  J 

Laurence  Hutton,  the  author  and  critic,  who 
died  the  other  day  at  his  home  in  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  used  to  shake  hands  sometimes  with  Car- 
lyle,  Stevenson,  Whittier,.  Voltaire,  Goethe  and 
many  more  persons  of  like  fame  and  achieve- 
ment without  going  outside  his  study.  Mr. 
Hutton  was  not  a  spiritualist  nor  a  clairvoyant. 
The  hands  he  took  into  his  own  were  by  no 
means  those  of  wraiths.  They  were  even  more 
substantial   than   fingers   of   flesh,    for   all   were 


plaster  or  bronze  casts,  which  their  owner  had 
picked  up  in  odd  corners  of  the  world  or  re- 
ceived as  gifts  from  the  very  hands  from  which 
they  were  moulded. 

In  his  search  for  the  casts  of  hands,  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Literary  Landmark  Series"  also 
ran  across  many  a  story  which  softens  a  bit 
their  cold,  heavy  touch  and  makes  them  seem 
less  sepulchral.  .  The  plaster  cast  of  Goethe's 
hand,  for  instance,  Mr.  Hutton  found  in  a  Ber- 
Hn  shop,  while  out  for  a  jaunt  with  an  American 
friend  whose  education  had  not  embraced  a 
study  of  German  literature.  I  i  they  fumbled 
over  a  lot  of  bric-a-brac  in  one  stall,  the  friend 
picked  up  a  bit  of  plaster,  with  the  exclamation: 

"Whose  hand  is  that,  Laurence?" 

"Why,   that  is  Goethe's." 

"Gertie  who?"  asked  Mr.  Hutton's  companion, 
smiling  curiously,  and  then  adding: 

"Seems  to  me,  Hutton,  you  are  confounded 
familiar." 

Like  that  of  Goethe,  the  hands  which  Mr. 
Hutton  had  of  Lincoln  and  Thackeray  are  casts 
of  casts.  Each  is  a  clenched  fist,  and  each  is 
somewhat  distorted,  but  froip  far  different 
causes.  One  had  just  passed  through  an  ordeal 
of  trial,  before  it  was  copied,  the  other  of  death. 
The  day  that  the  original  cast  was  made  of  Lin- 
coln's hand,  he  had  shaken  hands  with  thou- 
sands of  his  townsmen  who  came  to  congratu- 
late him  at  his  home  in  Springfield.  It  was  the 
Sunday  after  he  had  been  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent. One  may  still  see  how  the  muscles  were 
swollen  by  their  long  continued  wrenching.  The 
hand  of  Thackeray  is  so  tightly  shut  that  the 
finger  nails  are  buried  in  the  palm,  for  the  cast 
was  made  after  death  had  released  the  writer 
from  the  agony  of  his  final  sickness. 

Two  hands  which  contrast  as  strongly  as  did 
the  lives  of  the  men  for  whom  they  won  fame 
are  those  of  Voltaire  and  Whitman,  and,  to  em- 
phasize still  further  their  differences,  Mr.  Hut- 
ton hung  their  casts  almost  side  by  side.  The 
hand  of  the  French  philosopher  is  so  lean  that 
the  outer  veins  and  tendons  stand  in  relief.  Each 
finger  tapers  to  a  point.  It  is  indeed  emblematic 
of  that  versatile  genius,  who  could  turn  his 
fingers  to  write  a  tragedy  or  a  satire,  a  psycho- 


logical  essay  or  a  love  poem.  It  was  this  hand 
which  so  often  clasped  that  of  Frederick  the 
Great  in  fraternal  greeting,  the  time  Voltaire 
lived  at  the  Prussian  court,  and  which  at  an- 
other time  clung  to  the  grating  of  a  Bastile  cell, 
as  the  condemned  atheist  railed  at  his  keepers. 
The  hand  of  Whitman  is  broad,  blunt,  heavy,  ! 
indicative  of  his  rugged  character,  and  his  frank, 
sometimes  rough,  manner  of  expressing  thought. 
It  seems  only  natural  that  this  hand  should  | 
have  swung  the  hammer  of  a  carpenter  at  one 
period  of  the  poet's  life. 

In  the  case  of  Carlyle's  hand,  Mr.  Hutton,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  had  the  only  duplicate.     When 
visiting    the    Carlyle    Museum    at    Chelsea,    in 
1899,  he  saw  a  cast  of  the  hand  of  the  Scotch 
author     which    had    been    made    by    Sir    Edgar 
Boehn    and  lent  by  that  sculptor.     He  hurried 
to  Sir  Edgar's  house,  to  be  disheartened  by  the 
announcement   that   its   tenant   was   in  Europe. 
As  he  turnel  away,   he  caught  sight  of  a  pile 
of  plaster  casts  piled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  court- 
yard, and  an  Italian  munching  some  macaroni 
for  his  noonday  meal.     Among  other  bits,   Mr. 
Hutton  found  a  plaster  duplicate   of  the  hand 
on  exhibition  at  the  museum.     The  Italian  sold 
it  for  only  50  cents. 

A  cast  which  Mr.  Hutton  treasured  particu- 
larly, and  which  he  said  was  as  beautiful  a 
piece  of  plaster  as  he  ever  saw,  was  moulded 
from  the  left  hand  of  Helen  Keller,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Hutton  was  the  guardian.  Under  its  deli- 
cate fingers  he  wrote: 

She  is  deaf  to  the  sounds  all  about  us, 
What  she  sees  we  cannot  understand; 

But  she  hears  with  the  tips  of  her  Angers, 
And  her  sight's  in  the  touch  of  her  hand. 

Not  far  away  fjrom  the  hand  of  Miss  Kellei 
hangs  a  cast  of  the  aged,  wrinkled  fingers  oi 
the  poet  Whittier.  In  an  article  in  "The  Critic,* 
which  is  to  be  published  in  still  fuller  detail  in 
book  form  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Miss  Isabel 
Moore  tells,  among  many  other  personal  rem- 
iniscences of  Mr.  Hutton,  a  story  which  not  only 
associates  the  hands  of  the  poet  with  those  of 
the  blind  girl,  but  also  illustrates  the  fineness  of 
her  touch.  Mr.  Hutton  brought  home  the  cast 
of  Whittier's  hand  one  day  and  laid  it  on  Miss 
Keller's  lap;  but  no  sooner  had  she  taken  the 
plaster  between  her  fingers  than  she  exclaimed: 

"Take  them  away.  They  are  so  hard  and  cold, 
and  dead — not  the  responsive  and  affectionate 
hands  of  dear  Mr.  Whittier,  whom  I  knew  so 
well.     Please  take  them  away." 


1 


le  plaster  hand  of  Stevenson  was  cast  from 
one  which  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  made  for  a 
medallion  of  the  novelist  that  now  forms  a  part 
of  a  fireplace  in  George  Armour's  house  in 
Princeton.  Another  duplicate  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Stevenson  at  Samoa,  but  never  reached  him. 
Still  another  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
and  now  hangs  on  a  wall  in  her  San  Francisco 
house.  The  only  bronze  cast  in  the  collection 
is  that  of  the  crossed  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 
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LEN   KELLER   BREAKS  DOWN. 


Gifted   Deaf  and  Dumb   Blind   Student 
on  Verge  of  Prostration. 

[By  The  Associated  Press."] 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  25. — Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  gifted  deaf  and  dumb  blind  student 
at  Radcliffe  college,  has  broken  down  and 
is  reported  to  be  on  the  verge  of  nervous 
prostration.  She  began  to  fail  two  months 
ago  and  was  ordered  by  her  physician  to 
abstain  from  college  work.  It  is  believed 
she  will  get  a  degree  with  the  class  of  1904 
in  spite  of  her  inability  to  fill  all  the  re- 
quirements. 
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HELEN  KELLER  HEARTBROKEN 
AT  FAILURE  TO  GET  DEGREE 


WRENTHAM,  June  24.— Ill  health,  at 
the  eleventh  hour  is  assigned  a<3 
j  the  reason  why  Helen  Keller,  the 
blind  student  at  Radcliffe,  failed 
'  to  receive  the  coveted  "magna  cum 
laude"  today,  and  tonight  while 
her  fellow  students  are  making  merry  on, 
the  college  campus,  Miss  Keller,  on  the 
verge  of  collapse,  lies  at  the  home  of 
her  faithful  friend  and  Instructor,  Miss 
Sullivan,  on  East  street,  refusing  to  be 
comforted. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  fac- 
ulty may  consider  her  case  and  bestow  a 
degree  in  appreciation  of  her  honest,  con- 
scientious and  brilliant  efforts. 

While  neither  Miss  Keller  nor  Miss  Sul- 
livan could  be  seen  by  the  Post  man  this 
evening,  the  landlady  stated  that  ill 
health   on    the    part   of   Miss    Keller   pre- 


vented her  from  achieving  her  heart's 
earnest  desire.  "Miss  Keller,"  she  said, 
"complained  of  feeling  ill  in  April,  j 
and,  on  the  advice  of  her  physician,  re- 
mained away  from  college  for  a  few 
weeks  and  accordingly  missed  several  lec- 
tures that  were  of  vital  importance  in 
her  studies  and  which  I  believe  were  the 
cause  of  her  being  unable  to  qualify  when 
the  examinations  commenced. 

"She  is  at  present  in  a  very  miserable 
condition  and  requires  the  constant  at- 
tendance of  Miss  Sullivan  in  her  room. 
Miss  Sullivan  is  also  greatly  disappointed 
and  she  declares  that  Miss  Keller  would 
have  succeeded  but  for  the  ead  misfor- 
tune that  she  encountered." 

It  is  claimed  that  Miss  Keller  knew  two 
weeks  ago   that  she   was  doomed  to   dis- 
appointment   and    that   the   ill-news    has-  \ 
tened  her  departure  from  Cambridge, 
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Miss  Helen  Keler,  {the  voted  blind  stu- 
dent who  graduates  at  Radcliffe  next 
week  will  receive  a  cum  laude  with  her 
degree,  and  possibly  a  magna  cum  laude. 
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The  story  that  Miss  Helen  teller  is 
sulking-  in  her  tent  at  Radcliffe  be- 
cause she  is  not  to  be  graduated  with 
honors  is  denied  both  as  to  the  sulk- 
ing and  the  honors.  It  is  said  she  did 
not  attend  the  class  night  because  she 
could  not  have  tickets  enough  for  all 
the  friends  she  wished  to  please  and 
so  avoided  slighting  some  at  the 
cost  of  others  by  sending  none.  As  to 
the  other  matter  it  is  declared  that 
she  will  be  graduated  with  honor  and 
possibly  magna  cum  laude.  Certainly 
her  astonishing  progress  calls  for  any 
possible  recognition,  and  doubtless  it 
will  have  it. 


Helen  Keller's  graduation  from  Rad- 
cliffe  collge  next  week  will  furnish,  the 
most  interesting  incident  of  the  com- 
mencement season.  She  is  24  years  old 
now,  and  the  life  of  no  person  of  her 
age  has  been  followed  with  keener  in- 
terest or  more  astonishment.  Seventeen 
years  ago  she  was  little  more  than  a 
wild  animal,  to  use  the  description 
given  by  her  teacher.  Blindness  and 
deafness  had  shut  her  completely  from 
the  world  of  ideas,  and  she  seemed 
doomed  to  a  life  of  physical  conscious- 
ness only.  During  those  17  years  she 
has  overcome  difficulties  greater  than 
those  the  ordinary  individual  is  called 
upon  to  face  during  a  life  time,  and  she 
will  graduate  from  a  woman's  college 
at  little  more  than  the  average  age. 
having  written  two  books  and  excelled 
many  of  her  classmates  in  study.  It  is 
a  marvellous  record,  and  Helen  Keller, 
B.  A.,  will  be  the  season's  most  famous 
graduate.  And  Miss  Sullivan,  the  teach- 
er and  friend  who  made  possible  her 
wonderful  progress,  should  have  an  LL.. 
D. 


NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER, 


HELEN  KELLAR 
A  COLLEGE  GIRL 

Her  Wonderful  Work  as  a  Student  at 
Cambridge. 


Radcliffe  Gives  Its  Degree  to  a  Student 
Who  Has  Passed  All  Examinations 
Without  Sight  or  Hearing — Dean 
Briggs  Made  President. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  25.— Un- 
doubtedly the  most  remarkable  girl 
graduate  of  the  season  is  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  will  receive  her  bachelor's 
degree  from  Radcliffe  college  next 
Tuesday.  That  she  has  passed  the  full 
four  years'  course  with  honors,  in  spite 
of  being  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and 
that  she  has  done  her  work  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  as  her  more 
normal  classmates  who  become  bache- 
lors of  arts  at  the  same  time,  is  proof 
of  the  extraordinary  development  in 
the  so-called  higher  education  of  wo- 
men during   the   past  quarter  century. 

Radcliffe,  which  now  becomes  Miss 
Keller's  alma  mater,  is  the  college  for 
women  affiliated  to  Harvard  university 
and  is  the  legal  successor  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of 
Women,  known  to  Yale  as  the  Har- 
vard "Annex,"  which  was  organized  in 
1879.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford  the  col- 
lege girls  the  same  systematic  in- 
struction by  the  same  professors  and 
teachers  as  their  brothers  and  cousins 
find  at  Harvard.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  woman's  college  and  the 
great  university,  is  peculiar.  The  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  Radcliffe 
are  the  same  as  those  for  admission 
to  Harvard;  it  courses  of  instruction 
are  identical  with  courses  in  the  larg- 
er institution;  the  same  examination 
papers  are  used  when  it  is  possible, 
and  papers  of  the  same  standard  al- 
ways;  the  same  teaching  force  is  em- 


ployed,  and  in  some  of  the  advanced 
work  men  and  women  meet  in  the 
j  same  classes.  Yet  the  relationship  is  in 
I  no  sense  co-educational  and,  although 
the  Radcliffe  degree  represents  exact- 
ly what  a  Harvard  degree  stands  for 
and  is  countersigned  by  President 
Eliot,  the  governing  boards  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  university  are  distinct.  In 
other  words,  the  university  guarantees 
the  standard  of  instruction  to  be  its 
own,  while  the  college  alone  is  respon- 
sible for  all  matters  of  discipline  and 
finance. 

In  the  last  year,  however,  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  institutions 
has  been  made  closer,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  next  Tuesday  the 
girls  will  receive  their  degrees  for  the 
first  time  from  an  officer  of  the  men's 
college — Dean  LeBaron  R.  Briggs,  of 
the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  who 
was  chosen  active  president  of  Radcliffe 
this  year  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
retirement  as  honorary  president  of 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  whose  husband  was 
the  famous  naturalist. 

The  manner  in  which  Miss  Keller  has 
met  the  requirements  of  the  highest 
educational  standard  in  this  country  is 
particularly  interesting.  Born  in  Ala- 
bama 24  years  ago,  she  had  perfectly 
developed  faculties  until  when  she  was 
about  three  years  old  an  illness  de- 
prived her  of  sight,  speech  and  hearing. 
The  training  which  has  made  possible 
her  quite  unusual  scholarship  began 
when  Miss  Sullivan  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston 
went  south  to  undertake  the  education 
of  the  child  who  was  then  seven  years 
old.  Five  years  later  Miss  Keller  dame 
to  Massachusetts  where  she  has  lived 
ever  since  with  Miss  Sullivan  as  a  con- 
stant companion.  Although  she  learned 
to  speak,  to  hear  by  touch  and  to  see 
through  the  eyes  of  those  about  her 
under  her  teacher's  guidance  she  was 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  special  tutor  in 
preparing  to  enter  college  and  all  the 
while  she  has  been  a  student  at  Rad- 
cliffe  she  has  depended  upon  her  own 
wonderful  memory  and  her  keen  un- 
derstanding to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  the  average  college  girl  has  to  do. 
Miss  Sullivan  has  been  her  ears,  so  to 
speak,  sitting  beside  her  in  the  class 
room  and  lecture  hall  and  repeating  to 
her  verbatim,  hour  after  hour,  by  the 
touch  of  her  fingers  on  her  pupil's  hand 
every  word  that  was  said.  It  was  im- 
possible, of  course,  for  either  of  them 
to  take  notes  and  it  has  often  been  dif- 
ficult for  the  student  to  follow  the  dis- 
cussions which  came  up  in  question- 
and-answer  form,  while  recitations 
have  been  quite  out  of  the  question 
for  Miss  Keller  in  the  conditions  of 
class-room  work,  that  part  of  her  work 


being  done  in  conference  with  her  in- 
structors during  a  few  moments  at  the 
end  of  class  hour. 

Latin  and  English  literature,  history 
and  economics  have  been  Miss  Keller's 
leading  subjects  since  she  completed 
the  required  work  of  the  freshman 
year.  Most  of  her  text  books  were  to 
be  had  in  "braille,"  the  raised  type 
system  most  commonly  used  for  blind 
readers  in  this  part  of  the  country.  But 
a  good  deal  of  the  collateral  reading 
which  forms  such  an  important  part  of 
modern  collegiate  instruction  was  not 
available  in  this  shape;  it  was  too 
lengthy  to  be  specially  written  out,  and 
Miss  Sullivan  has  had  little  time  to 
synopsise  such  supplementary  work. 
Nevertheless,  Miss  Keller  has  shown 
quite  uncommon  facility  in  writing  her 
examination  papers. 

Although  her  instructors  have  natur- 
ally taken  a  special  kind  of  interest  in 
their  blind  pupil,  the  Radcliffe  authori- 
ties have  made  sure  that  her  work 
would  be  judged  by  precisely  the  same 
standards  as  that  of  other  girls.  The 
regular  examination  papers  for  the 
whole  class  have  been  reproduced  for 
her  benefit  in  "braille"  on  the  morning 
of  the  test  by  Miss  Spooner,  formerly 
of  the  Perkins  institution,  who  was  se- 
lected for  the  work  by  the  college  au- 
thorities, and  Miss  Keller  has  written 
her  answers  just  as  any  other  stu- 
dent would,  using  her  own  special  type- 
writer. » 

Although  the  tremendous  difficulties 
of  her  college  work  have  kept  her 
busy,  Miss  Keller  has  found  time  to 
enter  largely  into  the  social  life  of  Rad- 
cliffe, which  has  many  of  the  pleas- 
anter  characteristics  of  university  life 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  usual 
girls'  college.  She  has  been  frequently 
seen  at  the  gatherings  of  the  Idler,  the 
students'  club  to  which  practically  all 
Radcliffe  girls  belong,  and  that  she  is 
one  of  the  popular  girls  of  her  class 
is  shown  by  her  election  as  "lawyer" 
for  the  class  day  exercises  this  week, 
after  having  served  as  vice  president 
of  her  class  in  its  freshman  and  senior 
years. 

Among  Miss  Keller's  classmates  a 
large  proportion  come  from  near-by 
Cambridge,  for  the  college  has  devel- 
oped itself  to  university  standards 
quietly  and  has  assumed  its  present 
important  position  unobtrusively.  Nev- 
ertheless 32  states  and  two  foreign 
countries— China .  and  Prussia— are 
represented  among  the  Radcliffe  girls 
this  year. 

Entrance  examinations  for  Rad- 
cliffe are  now  held  wherever  examina- 
tions for  Harvard  university  are  giv- 
en, all  over  the  world.  Last  year 
there  were  candidates,  for  example,  at 
Bonn.    Germany,    and    Osaka,      Japan, 


j  but  many  of  the  applicants  heretofore 
have   taken   advantage   of   the   provis- 
ion  by  which   Radcliffe   issues    certifi- 
I  cates,    countersigned   by   the   president 
!  of  Harvard,   of  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  requirements  for  en- 
j  tering,   and   a   considerable  number   of 
I  those   examined   have   not   become   ac- 
'  tive   students   afterwards.   The   expan- 
sion has  been  such,  however,  that  the 
need  for  increased  facilities  has  begun 
to   press    hard,    and    efforts    looking   to 
the    construction    of   additional    dormi- 
tories,  of  a  new  library  building  and 
of  lecture  and  laboratory  halls,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  creation  of  a  satisfactory 
endowment  fund  are  being  energetical- 
ly pushed. 
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BLIND  GIRL  WINS  DEGhn. 


Helen     Keller    to     Graduate    at 
Radcliffe  Tuesday, 


Without  Sight  or  Hearing,  She  Fills 
All  the  Requirements. 


Wonderful  Career    of  Child  Af- 
flicted in  Infancy. 


[Special  Correspondence.] 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  25.— Undoubtedly 
the  most  remarkable  girl  graduate  of  the 
season  is  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  will  receive 
her  bachelor's  degree  from  Radcliffe  college 
Tuesday.  That  she  has  passed  the  full  four 
years'  course  with  honors,  in  spite  of  being 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  that  she  has  done 
her  work  under  precisely  the  same  conditions 
as  her  more  normal  classmates  who  become 
bachelors  of  arts  at  the  same  time  is  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  development  in  the  so- 
called  higher  education  of  women  during  the 
past  quarter  century. 

Radcliffe,  which  now  becomes  Miss  Keller's 
alma  mater,  is  the  college  for  women  affili- 
ated to  Harvard  university  and  is  the  legal 
successor  of  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate 
Instruction  of  Women,  known  to  fame  as 
the  Harvard  "annex,"  which  was  organized 
In  1S79.  Its  purpose  is  to  afford  the  college 
girls  the  same  systematic  instruction  by  the 
same  professors  and  teachers  as  their  broth- 
ers and  cousins  find  at  Harvard.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  woman's  college  and  the 
great  university  is  peculiar. 


Student  Passes   the   Examination  Just 
the  Same  as  Others. 


Same  Requirements  as  Harvard. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  Rad- 
cliffe  are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to 
Harvard;  its  courses  of  instruction  are  iden- 
tical with  courses  in  the  larger  institution; 
the  same  examination  papers  are  used  when 
it  is  possible  and  papers  of  the  same  standard 
always;  the  same  teaching  force  is  employed 
and  in  some  of  the  advanced  work  men  and 
women  meet  in  the  same  classes.  Yet  the 
relationship  is  in  no  sense  coeducational  and, 
although  the  Radcliffe  degree  represents  ex- 
actly what  a  Harvard  degree  stands  for  and 
is  countersigned  by  President  Eliot,  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  the  college  and  the  univer- 
sity are  distinct.  In  other  words,  the  univer- 
sity guarantees  the  standard  of  instruction 
to  be  its  own,  while  the  college  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  matters  of  discipline  and 
finance. 

In  the  last  year,  however,  the  connection 
between  the  two  institutions  has  been  made 
closer,  and  at  the  commencement  exercises 
next  Tuesday  the  girls  will  receive  their  de- 
grees for  the  first  time  from  an  officer  of 
the  men's  college — Dean  LeBaron  R.  Briggs 
of  the  factulty  of  arts  and  sciences,  who 
was  chosen  active  president  of  Radcliffe  this 
year  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  retire- 
ment as  honorary  president  of  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  whose  husband  was  the  famous 
naturalist. 

Training-    for  College. 

The  manner  in  which  Miss  Keller  has  met 
the  requirements  of  the  highest  educational 
standard  in  this  country  is  particularly  in- 
teresting. Born  in  Alabama  twenty-four 
years  ago,  she  had  perfectly  developed  fac- 
ulties until  when  she  was  about  three  years 
old  an  illness  deprived  her  of  sight,  speech 
and  hearing.  The  training  which  has  made 
possible  her  quite  unusual  scholarship  began 
when  Miss  Sullivan  of  the  Perkins  institution 
for  the  blind  in  Boston  went  south  to  under- 
take the  education  of  the  child  who  was  then 
7  years  old.  Five  years  later  Miss  Keller 
came  to  Massachusetts,  where  she  has  lived 
ever  since  with  Miss  Sullivan  as  a  constant 
companion.  Although  she  learned  to  speak, 
to  hear  by  touch  and  to  see  through  the  eyes 
of  _those  about  her  under  her  teacher's  guid- 
ance she  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
tutor  in  preparing  to  enter  college,  and  all 
the  while  she  has  been  a  student  at  Radcliffe 
she  has  depended  upon  her  own  wonderful 
memory  and  her  keen  understanding  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  average  col- 
lege girl  has  to  do. 

Miss  Sullivan  has  been  her  ears,  so  to 
speak,  sitting  beside  her  in  the  classroom 
and  lecture  hall  and  repeating  to  her  verba- 
tim, hour  after  hour,  by  the  touch  of  her 
fingers  on  her  pupil's  hand  every  word  that 
was  said.  It  was  impossible,  of  course,  for 
either  of  them  to  take  notes,  and  it  has 
often  been  difficult  for  the  student  to  follow 
the  discussions  which  came  up  in  question- 
and-answer  form,  while  recitations  have  been 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  Miss  Keller  in 
the  conditions  of  class-room  work,  that  part 
of  her  work  being  done  in  conference  with 

her  instructors  during  a  few  moments  at  the 
eryl  of  class  hour. 


Read    Raised  Type   Boole*. 

J|Latin  and  English  literature,  history  anc 
^economics  have  been  Miss  Keller's  leading 
jects  since  she  completed  the  requirec 
work  of  the  freshman  year.  Most  of  he] 
text-books  were  to  be  had  in  "braille,"  th< 
raised  type  system  most  commonly  used  fo 
blind  readers  In  this  part  of  the  country 
But  a  good  deal  of  the  collateral  reading 
which  forms  such  an  important  part  of  mod 
ern  collegiate  instruction  was  not  availabl 
in  this  shape;  it  was  too  lengthy  to  be  special 
ly  written  out  and  Miss  Sullivan  has  ha< 
little  time  to  synopsize  such  supplemental 
work.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Keller  has  show] 
quite  uncommon  facility  in  writing  her  ex 
animation  papers. 

Although  her  instructors  have  natural! 
taken  a  special  kind  of  interest  in  their  blin 
pupil,  the  Radcliffe  authorities  have  mad 
sure  that  her  work  would  be  judged  by  prt 
cisely  the  same  standards  as  that  of  othe 
girls.  The  regular  examination  papers  fc 
the  whole  class  have  been  reproduced  for  he 
benefit  in  "braille"  on  the  morning  of  th 
test  by  Miss  Spooner,  formerly  of  the  Pet 
kins  institution,  Who  was  selected  for  th 
work  by  the  college  authorities,  and  Mh 
Keller  has  written  her  answers  just  as  an 
other  student  would,  using  her  own  speci. 
typewriter. 

Although  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  hi 
college  work  have  kept  her  busy.  Miss  Kelh 
has  found  time  to  enter  largely  into  the  soci. 

life  of  Radcliffe,  which  has  many  of  the 
pleasanter  characteristics  of  university  life 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  usual  girls' 
college.  She  has  been  frequently  seen  at  the 
gatherings  of  the  Idler,  the  students'  club 
to  which  practically  all  Radcliffe  girls  be- 
long, and  that  she  is  one  of  the  popular  girls 
of  her  class  is  shown  by  her  selection  as 
"lawyer"  for  the  class-day  exercises  this 
week,  after  having  served  as  vice  president 
of  her  class  in  its  freshman  and  senior  years.. 

Among  Miss  Keller's  classmates  a  large 
proportion  come  from  near-by  Cambridge, 
for  the  college  has  developed  itself  to  uni- 
versity standards  quietly  and  has  assumed 
its  present  important  position  unobtrusively. 
Nevertheless  thirty-two  states  and  two  for- 
eign countries— China  and  Prussia—are  rep- 
resented among  the  Radcliffe  girls  this  year. 

Entrance  examinations  for  Radcliffe  are 
now  held  wherever  examinations  for  Har- 
vard university  are  given,  all  over  the  world. 
Last  year  there  were  candidates,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Bonn,  Germany,  and  Osaka,  Japan, 
but  many  of  the  applicants  heretofore  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  provision  by  whjch 
ieliffe  issues  certificates,  countersigned 
by  the  president  Of  Harvard,  of  the  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  the  requirements  for 
entering  and  a  considerable  number  of  those 
Limned  have  not  become  active  students 
afterward.  The  expansion  has  been  such, 
however,  that  the  need  for  increased  facili- 
ties has  begun  to  press  hard  and  efforts  look- 
ing to  the  construction  of  additional  dormi- 
tories, of  a  new  library  building  and  of  lec- 
ture and  laboratory  halls,  in  addition  to  the 
creation  of  a  satisfactory  endowment  ftu 
are  belt  ally  pus; 
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WONDERFUL  WORK  AT  RADCLIFFE  OF 
THE  SIGHTLESS  GIRL  WHOSE  WHOLE 

CAREER  HAS  REEN  A  REMARKABLE  ONE, 

|IIEN  on  Tuesday  afternoon  next  Helen  Adams 
Keller   receives    from   the   bands   of    President 
Briggs  of  RadclifTe  College  and  President  Eliot 
of  Harvard  College  a  degree  "equal  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts   in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity/' one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  this  won- 
derful 20th  century  will  have  been  compassed      For  never  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  any  individual  so  handicapped  as 
Miss  Keller  has  been  earned  an  academic  degree. 

It  was  with  amazement  amounting  almost  to  incredulity 
that  the  newspaper-reading  public  first  learned,  some  six  years 
ago,  of  Helen  Keller's  determination  to  enter  college.  She 
had  long  been,  of  course,  the  most  wonderful  girl  in  America, 
not  to  say  the  world.  Blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  from  infancy 
(and  hence  with  only  the  senses  of  smell,  taste  and  touch  to 
help  her  to  knowledge),  she  had  been  up  to  the  age  of  7  abso- 
lutely without  means  of  communication  with  her  fellows. 
Then,  however,  a  course  of  private  instruction  was  begun,  and 


this  continued  until  1897,  at#which  time  she  announced  that  it 
was  her  greatest  ambition  and  her  firm  intention  to  go  to 
college.  She  was  then  but  10  years  old  intellectually.  Yet  she 
succeeded  in  preparing  herself  for  the  very  difficult  Harvard 
entrance  examinations,  and  in  June,  1899,  went  through  the 
preliminaries  with  entire  success,  aided  only  by  Arthur  Gil- 
man,  who  read  the  papers  to  her  in  the  sign  manual. 

Naturally,  there  were  great  difficulties  to  be  compassed  in 
these  entrance  examinations,  difficulties  more  stupendous — 
Helen  Keller's  handicaps  being  just  as  they  are — than  have 
been  encountered  even  in  work  for  the  academic  degree.  Long 
lifter  Mr.  Gilman  had  been  able  to  sec  his  way  to  supplying 
tnost  of  the  necessary  instruction,  he  could  not  hit  upon  a  plan 
{or  teaching  Miss  Keller  experimental  physics,  and  this  is  one 
t>f  the  entrance  requirements  at  Radcliffe.  Then  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him  that  by  substituting  for  this  subject  its  alter- 
native, textbook  physics  and  astronomy,  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion might,  after  all,  be  accomplished. 

That  his  pupil  could  be  taught  the  principles  of  physics 
without  any  great  difficulty,  the  following  little  incidents  had 
made  clear  to  him:  In  reading  she  ran  across  a  reference  to 
mercury.  Of  course,  she  did  not  understand  the  allusion,  and 
so  was  taken  to  the  laboratory  to  ''have  a  look"  at  mercury  for 
the  first  time.  She  took  some  in  her  hand  and  soon  compre- 
hended that  the  stuff  had  been  well  named  quicksilver.  When 
some  was  spilled  on  the  floor  and  she  tried  to  pick  it  up,  she 
found  that  it  was  extremely  elusive.  Then  she  weighed  a 
bottle  full,  with  almost  absolutely  accurate  results.  As  for 
astronomy,  when  provided  with  a  planetarium  upon  which 
she  could  feel  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  all  went 
well  enough. 

With  mathematics,  to  be  sure — geometry  and  algebra  are 
both  required  entrance  subjects  at  Radcliffe — she  had  great 
difficulties,  because  she  is  by  no  means  clever  in  these  branches. 
But  history,  English,  Latin,  French,  Greek,  were  all  mastered 
by  dint  of  hard  work,  so  that  what  had  seemed  absolutely 
impossible  really  proved  not  to  be.  Her  translations  have  al- 
ways been  done  into  beautiful  English,  giving  a  clear  and 
accurate  picture  of  any  scene  described.  In  ancient  history 
she  could  easily  write  books  full,  and  she  had  to  be  stopped 
in  her  dissertations  upon  Pericles  or  Cicero.  So,  all  in  all, 
she  was  pretty  well  prepared  for  the  preliminaries.  The  final 
examinations,  taken  in  June,  1900,  would  have  been  her  Water- 
loo, had  such  a  thing  been  foreordained  as  part  of  her  experi- 
ence.   Yet  through  these,  too,  she  came  with  flying  colors. 


Methods    of    Communicating-    Questions. 

The  natural  method  of  communicating  the  questions  to 
her  on  this  second  trying  examination  occasion  would  have 
been  to  make  use  of  the  fingers  of  her  old-time  teacher  and 
interpreter,  Miss  Sullivan.  And  inasmuch  as  Miss  Sullivan 
did  not  know  Greek  or  Latin,  or  the  higher  mathematics,  in 
which  Helen  was  now  to  be  examined,  she  could  not,  even  if 
she  had  been  so  disposed,  have  given  her  charge  the  slightest 
assistance  in  answering  the  questions.  But  it  was  deemed  best 
by   all    concerned    to    avoid    even    the    remotest    suggestion    or 


possibility  of  assistance  on  this  occasion.  For  these  tests  as 
for  those  which  must  come  when  she  should  be  in  college  it 
was  decided  to  have  Helen  work  entirely  by  herself. 

Accordingly  a  gentleman  was  found— Mr.  Vinino  Df  the 
Perkins  Institution— who  had  never  met  Helen  Keller  and 
who  was  quite  unknown  to  her  and  unable  to  speak  to  her 
and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  take  the  examination  papers 
as  fast  as  they  were  presented  and  write  them  out  for  her  use 
in  Braille  characters,  the  system  of  punctured  points  now  much 
used  by  the  blind.  J  he  questions  thus  transcribed  by  him  were 
put  into  Helen's  hands  in  the  examination  room,  in  the  pres- 


encc  of  a  proctor  who  could  not  communicate  with  her,  and 

she  wrote  out  her  answers  on  the  typewriter  additionai 

Tust  here    however,  came  in  one  of  the  trying  aaamonai 

point    of  this'brave  girl's  handicap.    There  are  two  systems  of 

Braille  writing,  the  Engl ish  and  the  Amen«n      An d  b^een 

these  two  there  are  just  such  marked  diff ««^J»  »■ l ***&£ 

between    the    two    principal    systems    of    ^r^^v^mm 

Helen  Keller  had  been  accustomed  to -the  Englshsystgnm 

which  nearly  all  the  book,  which  have  been  p  it    "to  Bra .he 

ire  orintcd    and   Mr.   V  ning  wrote  her  papers   in  American 

Bniifle!     Thus  the  anxious  girl  had  not  only   to  answer  the 

Questions  in  the  time  allowed,  but  she  had  as  well  to  puzzle 

Ihem  out  in  an  unfamiliar  method  of  writing   much  as  a  writer 

of  the  Pitman  stenography  might,  by  using  his  sense  of  logic 

and  general   intelligence,  read  the  Graham  shorthand. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  at  this  last  entrance  examina- 
tion Helen's  Swiss  watch,  made  for  the  blind,  had  been  for- 
gotten at  home.  So  on  neither  of  those  two  days  of  her 
"finals'1  was  she  able  to  tell  how  much  time  might  be  left  to 
her  before  the  papers  should  be  collected.  But  she  passed 
,,u-  examinations  triumphantly  in  every  study,  m  advanced 
Latin    "with    credit"'    and    in    advanced    Greek    ""with    honor. 

#ore  than  that,  she  anticipated  freshman  English. 


She  Enters   College  at  Last. 

Now  at  last  she  was  in  college,  living  the  life  and  doing 
the  work  to  which  she  had  so  long  been  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward. Just  how  it  all  struck  her  she  has  herself  told  us  in 
one  of  her  themes  published  in  the  Radcliffe  Magazine,  March, 
1901  : 

'There  are  disadvantages,  I  find,  in  going  to  college.  The 
one  I  feel  most  is  lack  of  time.  I  used  to  have  time  to  think, 
to  reflect,  my  mind  and  I,  and  we  would  sit  together  of  an 
evening  and  listen  to  the  inner  melodies  of  the  spirit  which 
one  hears  only  in  leisure  moments,  when  the  words  of  some 
loved  poet  touch  a  deep,,  sweet  chord  in  the  soul  that  had  been 
silent  until  then.  But  in  college  there  is  no  time  to  commune 
with   one's   thoughts.     One   goes   to   college   to    learn,   not   to 

.f.l^iftiyi.,.i,rrm.i 
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''It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  read  four  or  five  different 
nooks  in  different  languages  and  treating  of  widely  different 

! subjects  in  one  day  and  not  lose  sight  of  the  very  end  for 
which  one  reads — mental  stimulus  and  enrichment.  When  one 
reads  hurriedly  and  promiscuously,  one's  mind  becomes  en- 
cumbered with  a  lot  of  choice  bric-a-brac  for  which  there  is 
very  little  use.  Just  now  my  mind  is  so  full  of  heterogeneous 
(patter  that  1  almost  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  put  it  in 
order.  Whenever  I  enter  the  region  that  was  the  kingdom 
of  my  mind,  I  feel  like  the  proverbial  bull  in  the  china  closet. 
A  thousand  odds  and  ends  of  knowledge  come  crashing  about 
my  head  like  hailstones;  and  when  I  try  to  escape  them,  theme- 
goblins  and  college-nixies  of  all  sorts  pursue  me  until  T  wish— 
oh,  may  I  be  forgiven  the  wicked  wish — that  I  might  smash 
the  idols  I  came  to  worship." 

That  the  '"theme-goblins"  were  not  able  really  to  terrify 
her,  however,  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  term  that  freshman  year  at  Radcliffe  Miss  Keller  was  pro- 
moted from  what  is  known  as  the  Knglish  22  class  to  the  Eng- 
lish 12  class.  This  promotion  is  never  made  save  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  course  and  on  ac- 
count of  extraordinary  progress.  Above  tlie  40  students  who, 
with  Miss  Keller,  were  doing  the  daily  theme  work  English 
22  calls  for,  her  productions  alone  stood  out  so  pre-eminent  as 
to  oermit  proceeding  to  the  small  and  select  course  for  girls 
have  shown  decided  ability  in  writing.  A  good  de-jl  of 
the  work  in  Miss  Keller's  autobiography  was  accepted  in 
manuscript  as  counting  toward  this  higher  composition  course. 

_*_ 
Social    Side    of  Her    College   Life. 

To  Helen  Keller,  as  to  other  college  girls,  the  companion- 
ships and  the  social  intercourse  of  college  life  have  meant 
much.  Many  charming  incidents  have  punctuated  her  under- 
graduate career.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  these  was  .the  way  in 
which  she  acquired  the  dog  Sir  Thomas,  whose  custom  it  hlis 
been  to  escort  his  mistress  to  lectures  and  wait  lor  her  in  the 
hall  of  Fay  House  until  she  should  be  ready  to  go  back  home. 
Sir  Thomas'  was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.     About  two  years 

Helen,  with  Miss  Sullivan  and  a  group  of  her 'Radcliffe 
friends,  went  to  visit  some  kennels  at'  Newton.  There  they 
were  shown  a  number  of  high-bred  dogs,  all  of  whom  made 
friends  easily  with  the  callers.  After  a  while,  however,  the 
owner  of  the  kennels  announced  that  he  would  now  let  out  a 
dog  different  from  all  the  others. 

"Sir  Thomas,"'  he  said,  "is  gentle  and  affectiouate  in  a 
way  and  perfectly  harmless,  but  he  won't  approach  you  as  the 
others  have  done.     He  never  'takes'  to  any  one." 

Thereupon  he  opened  the  door  and  an  extra  large  and 
very  handsome  specimen  of  his  kind  came  bounding  out.  For 
only  a  moment  he  hesitated;  then  without  further  delay  he 
walked  up  to  Miss  Keller  and  laid  his  head  upon  her  knee. 
After  he  had  stood  motionless  for  some  minutes,  looking  into 
her  large  sightless  eyes  as  she  stroked  his  head  and  talked  to 
htm,  his  master  spoke.  The  dog,  however,  paid  no  attention. 
Repeatedly  the  man  called  him  by  name  and  invited  him  to 
come  for  a  rom>.  But  still  the  dog  stood  fondly  by  Helen 
Keller.  Even  a  piece  of  dog  bread  did  not  tempt  him.  His 
master  was  at  last  obliged  to  take  him  by  the  collar,  put  his 
arm  about  his  neck  and  lead  him  away. 

The  Radcliffe  girls,  who  had  seen  this,  and  had  observed 
also  the  deep  impression  Sir  Thomas  made  on  Miss  Keller— 


who  is  very  fond  of  dogs  and  whose  own  Cocker  spaniel,  given 
her  by  Miss  Sullivan,  had  just  died — resolved  to  purchase  the 
animal  if  possible  and  present  him  to  their  classmate.  A 
circular  letter  was  sent  to  all  the  girls  of  1904,  and  a  good  sum, 
which  was  still,  however,  not  quite  large  enough,  secured. 
The  dog  was  2  years  old,  finely  marked  and  bred,  thoroughly 
registered  and  housebroken.  His  master  had  already  refused 
$125  for  him.  But  when  the  college  girls  stated  their  case  he 
reduced  his  price  to  $100,  and  Sir  Thomas  was  promptly  pre- 
sented to  Helen  Keller  with  the  warm  love  of  her  entire  class. 
Immediately  after  entering  Radcliffe  Helen  was  elected 
vice-president  of  her  class,  and  in  this,  her  senior  year,  the 
same  honor  was  once  more  bestowed  upon  her.  She  has  long 
been  a  graceful  dancer,  and  no  student  has  enjoyed  more  the 
many  little  informal  dancing  affairs  at  the  college.  A  number 
of  her  classmates  soon  learned  to  talk  with  her  in  the  manual 
language,  and  through  their  aid  she  was  able  to  participate, 
loo,  in  the  excitements  and  the  pleasures  of  interclass  basket 
boll  contests.  In  the  summer  she  has  had  her  healthful,  happy 
life,  with  its  walking,  bicycle  riding  and  rowing. 

The    Subjects    She    Has    Studied. 

Of  the  subjects  offered  by  Radcliffe,  some,  of  course,  were 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  blind  person,  and  still  others 
were  shut  out  from  one  both  deaf  and  blind.  Thus  Miss  Kel- 
ler's work  has  included  no  line  arts,  music,  drawing,  chemis- 
try, botany,  zoology,  geology  or  experimental  physics.     It  has 

included  the  full  number  of  courses  of  lectures  or  recitations 
a  year  necessary  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  These 
courses  have  been  distributed  as  follows:  One  in  French,  one 
in  German,  two  in  English  composition,  a  half  course  in  Mil- 
ton, three  courses  in  Latin,  one  in  government,  one  in  econ- 
omics, one  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  Europe,  two  in  Shakes- 
peare, one  in  Elizabethan  literature,  one  in  the  English  Bible, 
one  in  English  literature  of  the  19th  century  and  one  in  the 
history  of  philosophy. 

In  every  college,  of  course,  a  large  part  of  the  work  is 
done  by  means  of  attendance  at  lectures,  where,  as  the  instruc- 
tor talks,  one  takes  down  in  one's  notebook  wisdom  which 
one  later  adds  to  one's  own  mental  furniture.  Naturally,  Miss 
Sullivan  had  to  be  the  ears  of  Miss  Keller  at  lectures.  As  fast 
as  the  instructor  talked  her  nimble  fingers  would  spell  into 
Helen's  hand  the  utterances  from  the  platform.  But  there 
could  be  no  taking  of  notes  in  class.  Only  the  memory  was 
available  for  this  student,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  she 
borrowed,  and  had  Miss  Sullivan  spell  out  to  her,  the  full  note- 
book of  some  other  girl  in  the  course.  Then  each  day  after 
lectures  Miss  Keller  wrote  out  on  her  Braille  machine  all  that 
she  could  recollect  of  what  had  been  said. 

In  translation  courses,  or  in  such  a.  course  as  that  in 
Shakespeare.  Miss  Keller  would  follow  with  one  hand  the 
text  on  the  big  book,  in  front  of  her,  while  with  the  other  she 
would  learn  from  Miss  Sullivan  the  instructor's  comments. 
One  very  great  need  was  of  books  in  the  language  of  the  blind. 
Many  of  these  were  made  especially  for  her  use,  but  by  no 
means  all  the  volumes  on  advanced  subjects  such  as  she  has 
been  studying  in  college  are  available  in  Braille.  Such  books, 
tjoo,  are  very  expensive.  But  for  the  generosity  of  William 
Wade,  who  gives  to  the  deaf-blind  a  large  part  of  his  time  and 
his  fortune,  Helen  would  often  have  been  sadly  in  need  of  the 
books  her  classmates  had  as  a  matter  of  course.  For  one  sub- 
ject alone— English  literature  of  the  Tgth  century— Mr.  Wade 
provided  this  past  year  books  which  till  a  large  case  and  which 
it  took  a  number  of  people  many  months  to  transcribe. 


Some     Djiticultien     She     Dealt     >vitli. 

In  an  admirable  article  just  contributed  to  the  Youth's 
Companion  by  John  Albert  Macy,  Miss  Keller's  intimate 
friend,  and  the  editor  of  the  supplement  to  her  autobiography, 
one  may  learn,  as  has  nowhere  else  been  told,  the  difficulties 
with  which  this  plucky  girl  has  had  to  deal  in  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  translation.  Tor  instance,  a  person  with  sight,  reading 
a  French  text,  has  at  hand  always  a  dictionary,  a  grammar, 
the  text  to  be  read,  and  usually  notes  to  the  text.  Miss  Kel- 
ler never  had  a  French  or  a  German  or  a  Greek  lexicon  in 
raised  print,  and  often  her  texts  were  not  accompanied  by  the 
notes.  These  Miss  Sullivan  had  to  read  to  her;  she  had  also 
to  look  up  in  lexicons  the  words  for  which  her  pupil  called. 

"Imagine  Miss  Keller  studying  a  lesson  in  Latin.  For  this 
language  she  has  a  dictionary,  a  grammar,  the  text  required 
and  some  of  the  notes.  Sitting  with  her  big  books  about  her 
she  runs  her  fingers  over  a  passage  of  the  text,  translates  and 
examines  it  as  well  as  she  can.  Then  she  hunts  in  a  separate 
book  for  the  editor's  notes,  if  they  are  in  Braille,  or  asks  Miss 
Sullivan  to  look  them  up.  Now  her  hands  seek  one  of  the 
three  volumes  of  her  Latin  dictionary,  which,  for  all  its  bulk, 
is  only  an  abridged  vocabulary,  and  so  back  again  to  the  text." 

Surely  to  have  read  the  Latin  poets  by  such  a  process  is 
in  itself  a  labor  comparable  to  those  of  Hercules!  Other 
courses  have  had  their  own  peculiar  difficulties.  The  history 
course  taken  by  Miss  Keller  requires  a  rather  formidable 
amount  of  collateral  reading.  And  for  this  Miss  Sullivan  had 
either  to  cover  an  enormous  amount  of  ground  herself  and 
make  admirable  extracts,  or  she  must  spell  into  Helen's  hand 
typical  and  particularly  important  parts  of  the  whole.  For 
the  economics  course,  based  on  Mill's  "Principles,"  no  books 
in  Braille  were  to  be  had.  Miss  Sullivan  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  read  chapters  in  advance,  condense  them  and  repeat 
them  to  her  pupil.  Yet  always  by  dint  of  hard,  heroic  work 
the  necessary  labor  was  accomplished. 

-*- 
She   Xegleots    no    Outside    Interests. 

With  such  appalling  labors  to  perform  it  would  not  have 
been  remarkable  had  Helen  Keller  utterly  neglected  outside 
interests.  But  this  she  has  never  done.  Whenever  the  cause 
of  the  adult  blind  has  been  up  for  discussion  she  has  gone  to 
the  Legislature  to  make  a  speech,  and  recently  at  a  meeting 
of  the  association  to  promote  agencies  helpful  to  this  afflicted 
class  she  delivered  a  very  remarkable, address  in  Perkins  Hall, 
Boston.     Part  of  this  was  spoken. 

With  such  a  gracious  pleader  as  this  at  their  service,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  blind  people  the  world  over  turn  to  Helen 
Keller  for  sympathy,  encouragement  and  help.  Her  corre- 
spondence is  simply  enormous.  Mr.  Macy  informed  the  pres- 
ent writer  that  often  he  takes  40  letters  a  day  off  her  hands. 
It  goes  almost  without  saying,  all  this  being  true,  that  Helen 
Keller  has  not  been  able  during  her  course  to  receive  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pre<s.  In  spite  of  the  columns  that  have 
been  written  of  her,  the  fact  remains  that  she  has  not  in  all 
her  student  life  granted  more  than  half  a  do/en  interviews.  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one  of  these. 

Very  enthusiastically  Miss  Keller  talked  to  me  about  Rad- 
chffe.  about  her  joy  in   study  and  about  her  hopes  of  future 

illness.  She  speaks  in  a,  pleasant,  well  modulated  voice. 
which,  alter  a  few  moments,  one  is  able  quite  easily  to  under- 


stand.  She  "hears"  by  placing  her  lingers  on  the  lips,  face  and 
throat  of  the  person  speaking  to  her,  putting  the  forefinger  on 
the  lips,  the  second  ringer  on  a  little  muscle  adjacent  to  one  of 
the  nostrils,  the  third  on  the  hollow  part  of  the  cheek,  and  the 
thumb  under  the  chin,  close  against  the  throat.  She  gets  the 
labials  through  the  forefinger,  the  nasal  tones  through  the 
second  linger,  the  gutturals  through  the  thumb,  and  the  other 
elements  of  a  word  through  a  combination  of  all  th_-  lingers. 
When  she  listens  her  hand  seems  to  be  carelessly  spread  out 
over  the  face  of  the  person  who  is  talking  to  her. 

The  strain  of  the  senior  year  at  RadclirYe  has  been  consid- 
erable, and,  quietly  as  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Sullivan  have  been 
living  in  tfyeir  pleasant  flat  at  73  Dana  street,  Cambridge,  their 
life  has  been  exhausting.  Nor  was  it  any  small  tiling  for  this 
girl  to  have  taken  during  the  past  fortnight  the  examinations 
through  which  she  has  been  bravely  plodding  all  alone  in  the 
Fay  House  parlor,  aided  only  by  Miss  Spooner,  who  tran- 
scribed into  Braille,  as  soon  as  the  examination  sheets  were 
presented,  the  questions  propounded  by  the  Harvard  exam- 
iners. Each  one  of  the  examinations  lasted  three  hours*  the 
only  extra  time  allowed  to  Miss  Keller  being  that  which  it  took 
Miss  Spooner  to  put  the  paper  into  Braille. 

_*_ 
What    She    I*   Looking-   Forward   to. 

Something  of  the  radiance  of  hope  and  the  joy  in  service 
with  which  this  remarkable  student  is  looking  forward  to  her 
hfe  in  the  great  outside  world  can  be  gleaned  from  these  para- 
graphs of  a  speech  recently  made  by  her  before  the  Radcliffe 
alumnae:  — > 


parlor     of:     fay    mouse,     wmerb. 

/itUEN  KtLlJER  HAS  E£LtN)  TAK;H 
H£R  ft.  A.  EXAW1NAT10K5. 
"College  has  breathed  new  life  into  my  mind  and  given 
me  new  views  of  things,  a  perception  of  new  truths  and  new 
aspects  of  the  old  ones.  I  grow  stronger  in  my  conviction 
that  there  is  nothing  good  or  right  which  we  cannot  accom- 
plish if  we  have  the  will  to  strive.  .The  assured  reality  and 
nearness  of  the  end  of  my  school  days  fills  me  with  bright 
anticipations.  The  doors  of  the  great  world  are  flung  open 
before  me,  and  a  light  shines  upon  me — the  light  kindled. bv 

the  thought  that  there  is  something  for  me  to  do  beyond  th# 
threshold. 

"And,  indeed,  for  all  earnest  college  graduates  there  is  a 
great  work  in  the  world — work  that  can  be  done  in  sweet, 
unaggressive  ways.  There  are  harsh  customs  to  be  mad« 
sweet  with  love,  hearts  in  which  a  kind,  tolerant,  brotfccrlv 
love  must  be  awakened:  time-hallowed  prejudices  that  must 
be  overthrown.  One  evil  that  must  be  checked  is  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  learned,  who  have  never  learned  the  simple,  hon- 
est language  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  most  vital  of  all  lan- 
guages, and  is  more  satisfying  than  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ever  written. 


"I  have  groped  my  way  through  college,  reaching  out  on 
the  dark  pathway  for  wisdom,  for  friendship  and  for  work. 
I  have  found  much  work,  abundant  friendship  and  a  little  wis- 
dom:  and  I  ask  for  no  other  blessedness.*' 

Miss  Keller,  having  completed  her  examinations,  is  now 
almost  entirely  through  with  her  life  at  Cambridge,  and  quite 
free  to  go  to  "Arden,"  the  pleasant  home  at  Wrentham.  where 
she  and  Miss  Sullivan  have  passed  many  of  their  summers, 
and  where  she  will  henceforth  live.  The  house  is  a  large, 
roomy,  old-fashioned  one,  with  broad  lawns,  a  barn  and  an 
orchard.  It  has  recently  undergone  extensive  repairs  in  prep- 
aration for  the  coming  of  its  new  owner. 

While  Miss  Keller  has  not  yet  definitely  settled  what 
branch  of  work  she  will  undertake,  it  is  certain  that  :he  will 
never  forget  to  interest  herself  in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  She 
is  very  anxious  that  more  books  for  these  afflicted  ones  should 
be  printed,  and  that  a  universal  system  of  raised  type  should  be 
adopted.  *T  should  like  the  blind  of  America  to  have  a  maga- 
zine of  high  quality  and  varied  interest,"  she  said,  "like  the 
best  of  the  periodicals  published  for  those  who  see."  Proba- 
bly Miss  Keller  will  write,  too.  Many  editors  are  anxious  to 
secure  contributions  from  her,  and  now  that  the  stress  of  col- 
lege life  is  over  she  will  be  glad  to  meet  their  wishes. 

In  the  early  fall,  after  her  months  of  rest  at  Wrentham, 
Miss  Keller  will  visit  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  the  manager* 
of  which  have  invited  her,  Miss  Sullivan  and  her  mother  to 
be  their  guests.  One  day  of  the  week  that  she  will  be  at  the 
fair  has  been  set  aside  as  Helen  Keller  day,  and  will  be  ob- 
served by  an  international  congress  of  superintendents  and 
principals  of  schools  for  the  blind.  Miss  Keller  will  address 
the  assembly.  That  day,  like  tomorrow,  her  24th  birthday, 
and  Tuesday,  when  she  is  made  a  bachelor  of  arts,  will  be  a 
time  to  which  this  gifted  girl  will  all  her  life  long  no  doubt 
look  back  with  keenest  interest. 

I  Copyrighted.    1904.   by  Mary   Caroline   Crave  ford.] 
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KELLER 
A  COLLEGE  GIRL. 


Radcliffc    Gives   Degree    to 

Remarkable  Young 

Woman. 


Passes  All  Examinations  Without 

Sight   or  Hearing 

Senses. 


Dean  Briggs  of    Harvard  is  Made    Presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  College — 
Organized  in  1879. 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  June  35.— Un- 
doubtedly the  most  remarkable  girl 
giaduate  of  the  season  is  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  will  receive  her  bachelor's 
degree  from  Radcliffe  college  next  Tues- 
day. That  she  has  passed  the  full  four 
years'  course  with  honors,  in  spite  of 
being  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  that 
she  has  done  her  work  under  precisely 
the  same  conditions  as  her  more  normal 
classmates  who  become  bachelors  of  arts 
at  the  same  time,  is  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary development  in  the  so-called 
higher  education  of  women  during  the 
past  quarter  century. 

Radcliffe,  whicn  now  becomes  Miss 
Keller's  alma  mater,  is  the  college  for 
women  affiliated  to  Harvard  university 
and  is  the  legal  successor  of  the  Society 


for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Wom- 
en, known  to  fame 

As  the  Harvard  "Annex." 

which  was  organized  in  1879.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  afford  the  college  girls  the 
same  systematic  instruction  by  the  same 
professors  and  teachers  as  their  brothers 
and  cousins  find  at  Harvard.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  woman's  college 
and  the  great  university,  is  peculiar. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  Rad- 
cliffe  are  the  same  as  those  for  admis- 
sion to  Harvard;  its  courses  of  instruc- 
tion are  identical  with  courses  in  the 
larger  in  institution;  the  same  exafmi- 
nation  papers  are  used  when  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  papers  of  the  same  standard 
always;  Jhe  same  teaching  force  is  em- 
ployed, and  in  some  of  the  advanced 
work  men  and  women 

Meet  in  the  Same  Classes. 
Yet  the  relationship  is  in  no  sense  edu- 
cational and,  although  the  Radcliffe  de- 
gree represents  exactly  what  a  Harvard 
degree  stands  for  and  is  countersigned 
by  President  Eliot,  the  governing 
boards  of  the  college  and  the  university 
are  distinct.  In  other  words,  the  uni- 
versity guarantees  the  standard  of  in- 
struction to  be  its  own,  while  the  col- 
lege alone  is  responsible  for  all  matters 
of  discipline  and  finance. 

In  the  last  year,  however,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  institutions  has 
been  made  clear,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  next  Tuesday  the  girls 
will  received  their  degrees  for  the  first 
time  from  an  officer  of  the  men's  col-, 
lege — Dean  LeBaron  R.  Briggs,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  was 
chosen  active  president  of  Radcliffe  this 
year  to  fill  the  vacancy  lett  by  the  re- 
tirement as  honorary  president  of  Mrs. 
Louis  Agassiz,  whose  husband 

Was  the  Famous  Naturalist. 
The  manner  in  which  Miss  Keller  has 
met  the  requirements  of  the  highest 
educational  standard  in  this  country  is 
particularly  interesting.  Born  in  Ala- 
bama 24  years  ago,  she  had  perfectly 
developed  faculties  until  when  she  Was 
about  three  years  old  an  illness  deprived 
her  of  sight,  speech  and  hearing.  The 
training  which  has  made  possible  her 
quite  unusual  scholarship  began  when 
Miss  Sullivan  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Boston  went  south 
to  undertake  the  education  of  the  child 
who  was  then  seven  years  old.  Five 
years  later  Miss  Keller  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts, where  she  has  Jived  ever  since 
with    Miss    Sullivan  as  a  constant  com- 


panion.  Aitnougn  sne  learned  to  speak, 
to  near  by  touch  and  to  see  through  the 
eyes  of  those  about  her  under  her  teach- 
er's guidance,  she  was  put  in  the 

Hands  of  a  Special  Tutor 

in  preparing  to  enter  college,  and  all 
the  while  she  has  been  a  student  at 
Radcliffe  she  has  depended  upon  her 
own  wonderful  memory  and  her  keen 
understanding  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  average  college  girl  has  to 
do.  Miss  Sullivan  has  been  her  ears, 
so  to  speak,  sitting  beside  her  in  the 
lass  room  and  lecture  hall  and  repeating 
to  her  verbatim,  hour  after  hour,  by  the 
touch  of  her  fingers  on  her  pupil's  hand 
every  word  that  was  said.  It  was  im- 
possible, of  course,  for  either  of  them  to 
take  notes  and  it  has  often  been  diffi- 
cult for  the  student  to  follow  the  discus- 
sions which  came  up  in  question-and- 
answer  form,  while  recitations  have 
been  quite  out  of  the  question  for  Miss 
Keller  in  the  conditions  of  class  room 
work,  that  part  of  her  work  being  done 
in 

Conference  Witli  Her  Instructors 
during     a    few    moments    at  the  end  of 
class  hour. 

Latin  and  English  literature,  his- 
tory and  economics  have  been  Miss  Kel- 
ler's leading  subjects  since  she  complet- 
ed the  required  work  of  the  freshman 
year.  Most  of  her  text  books  were  to 
be  had  in  "braille,"  the  raised  type 
system  most  commonly  used  for  blind 
readers  in  this  part  of  the  country.  But 
a  gOod  deal  of  the  collateral  reading 
which  forms  such  an  important  part  of 
modern  collegiate  instruction  was  not 
available  in  this  shape;  it  was  too 
lengthy  to  be  specially  written  out,  and 
.Miss  Sullivan  has  had  little  time  to 
synopsise  such  supplementary  work. 
Nevertheless,  Miss  Keller  has  shown 
quite  uncomomn  facility  in  writing  her 
examination  papers.  ^j^ 


HEARST'S     BOSTON     AMERICAN 
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"New  Life  Breathed  Into  My: 
Mind,"    Says    Brave    Blind- 
Deaf-Dumb  Girl,   Who  Has 
Just  Graduated  with  Honors 


"Groping  Along  Dark  Path- 
way," She  Says,  She  Has 
Found  Wisdom,  Friendship, 
Work  in  Years  at  Radcliffe 


Helen  Keller,  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  with 
more  difficulties  to  overcome  than  any  other 
young  woman  who  ever  was  graduated 
from  a  college,  will  on  Tuesday  next  re- 
ceive, with  the  class  of  1904  at  Radcliffe, 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Moreover, 
she  will  receive  her  degree  "cum  laude,'* 
(with  praise),  one  of  the  two  highest  honors 
of  the  university,  and  her  diploma  will  bear 
in  addition  the  words  in  Latin,  the  transla- 
tion of  which  is:  "Not  only  approved  in 
the  whole  academic  course,  but  excellent 
in  English  letters." 

This  is  the  goal  that  Helen  Keller  has 
been  striving  for  during  her  four  years  at 
Radcliffe;  it  is  what  even  her  friends  said 
she  could  not  do  when  she  entered  the 
school. 


Miss  Keller,  who  has  learned  to  write 
and  speak — through  the  ready  hands  of  her 
constant  companion,  Miss  Sullivan,  almost 
to  hear-^delivered  an  address  before  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Radcliffe  aJumnae, 
which  has  not  previously  appeared  in  a 
newspaper;  •  Speaking  slowly,  but  with 
much  expression,  and  intelligibly  to  all, 
she  said:- 

Pleasures  Few,  but  Keen. 

"I  have  been  asked  to  tell  you  something 
about  my  college  life.  I  fear  me  there  is 
little  in  it  that  will  interest*  vou,  for  it  is 
pressed  between  the  covers  or  books.  You 
will  not  msunderstand  me  if  y  say  that 
much  of  my  life  in  college  j^as  been  tedious. 
Slowness  was  unavoidable  in  the  manual 
labor  of  Miss  Sullivan's  task  and  m!ne. 

•"So  my  pleasures  in  what  we  ca'l  col- 
lege life  have  been  necessarily  few.,  But 
they  are  all  the  keener  for  that  reason.  I 
enjoy  the  chats  with  tae  girls  anc  the 
stimulating  experience  of  setting  tf-ider 
different  instructors,  some  of  whom  .iave 
been  very  kind  to  me.  l  liKe,  too,  the*'  lit- 
tle feeling  of  competition  with  others  and 
the  wee  gossips  that  seem  too  trivial  to 
record  soberly  as  on§  or  tne  pleasures  of  1< 
senior,  but  which  we  all  know  are  a  large 
part  of  college  life. 

"In  study  I  have  fallen  heir  to  no  end 
of  interest  and  delight.  How  eagerly  I 
lo6k  forward  to  a  new  book  !  It  binds  my 
life  closer  to  that  of  the  world.  As  I  read. 
there  is  a  sound  in  my  ears — it  is  the 
voice  of  fancy  ;  there  is  a  light  before  me 
— it  is  the  radiance  of  poetry.  This  year 
I  have  taken  up  my  Latin  again,  and  I  am 
reading  the  comedies  of  Plautus  with  grow- 
ing pleasure. 

New  Views  of  Life. 

"I  am  studying  English  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  essayists  are  de- 
lightful. Lamb,  Hazlitt  and  Hunt  knew 
how  to  present  their  ideas  with  lightness, 
delicacy  and  grace,  and  point  out  new 
beauties  in  the  everyday  world. 

"College  has  breathed  new  life  into  my 
mind  and  given  me  new  views  of  things, 
a  perception  of  new  truths  and  new  aspects 
of  the  old  ones.  I  grow  stronger  in  my 
conviction  that  there  is  nothing  good  or 
right  which  we  cannot  accomplish  if  we 
have  the  will  to  strive.  The  assured 
reality  and  nearness  of  the  end  of  my 
schooldays  fills  me  with  bright  anticipa- 
tions. 

"The  doors  of  the  great  world  are  flung 
9pg*  before  me  and  a  light  shines  upon  me. 
thfc  light  kindled  by  the  thoughf  that  there 
is  something  for  me  to  do  beyond  the  thres 
%oM. 

Aiud.  iBdaad,  for  all  earnest  oollege  gx&$ 
nates  there  is  a  great  work  in  the  world — 
work  that  can  be  done  in  sweet,  unaggres- 
sive ways. 

Great  Work  AJiead  of  Her. 
"There  are  harsh  customs  to  be  made 
sweet  with  love;  hearts  in  which  a  kind, 
tolerant  brotherly  love  must  be  awakened; 
time-hallowed  prejudices  that  must  be  over- 
thrown. One  evil  that  must  be  checked  is 
the  ignorance  of  the  learned  who  have 
never  learned  the  simpie,  honest  language 
of  the  heart,  which  is  the  most  vital  of 
all  languages,  and  is  more  satisfying  than 
all  the  Greek  and  Latin  ever  written. 


"Thus  I  have  groped  my  way  through 
college,  reaching  out  on  the  dark  pathway 
for  wisdom,  for  friendship  and  for  work. 
I  have  found  much  woi-k  and  abundant 
friendship  and  a  little  wisdom,  and  I  ask 
for  no  other  blessedness." 

One  of  Miss  Keller's  instructors  at  gad- 
cliffe,  John  Albert  Maty,  *ias  written  an 
article  on  her  college  life,  in  which  he 
says  : 

"Her  record,  viewed  as  the  attainment 
pt  one  who  is  deaf  and  blind,  represents  an 
achievement  lofty  and  solitary  among  the 
deed^  of  men  and  women." 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  27,  1904. 

HELEN  KELLER  NOT  PIQUED. 

Story  That  Radcliffe   Has  Decided   Not 

to   Give    Her   Her   Degree   Also 

Declared  to  Be  False. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.  1 
WRENTHAM,  June  26,  1904.     An  inti- 
mate friend  of  Miss   Helen  Keller  here 
says  there  is   no  ground   for  the   story 
tb at  Miss  Keller  is  piqued  because  she 
is   not'  to  receive   a  degree  from   Rand- 
clirfe  or  for  the  story  that  she  is  not  to 
receive    her    degree.      This    friend    says 
Miss   Keller  is    seeking  rest   here.     She 
i  has  not  expressed  any  opinion  or  senti- 
,  ment  relative  to  the  coming  exercises 

"Mips  Keller  will  attend  the  St.  Louis 
'  exposition  with  Miss  Sullivan,  and  there 
is  to  be  one  day  at  the  fair  dedicated  to 
her  and  called  "'Helen  Keller  day.'  " 


%7\\ 

Helen  Keller,  24  to-d:i  vlll  receive 
her  graduating  degree  frorit.  Radcliffe 
to-morrow,  a  degree  representing  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  things  she  has 
never  heard  and  never  seen.  "I  grow 
stronger,"  says  this  child  of  light, 
from  her  pitch-dark  path  of  wisdom — 
"I  grow  stronger  in  every  conviction 
that  there  is  nothing  good'  or  right 
which  we  cannt  accomplish  if  we  have 
the  will  to  strive." 


S^O^VCTV'    U^^OT 


c^vocve  o^ ,  \  ^  o  <\  k 


Helen  Keller  will  attend  the  St.  Louis 
exposition  with  Miss  Sullivan,  and  there 
is  to  be  one  day  at  the  fair  dedicated  to 
her  and  called  "Helen  Keller  day."  This, 
I  believe,  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
a  living  woman  of  the  U.  S.  is  thus  hon- 
ored at  the  show. 


LAWRENCE  TO 
RADCLIFFE  GRADUATE 


"I  hope  that  the  same  high  ideals 
that  have  inspired  you  in  a  successful 
college  career  will  still  be  your  guiding 
star  towards  making  you  true,  success- 
ful women,"  said  Bishop  Lawrence,  in 
the  Shepard  Memorial  Church,  Cam- 
bridge, yesterday  afternoon,  to  the  grad- 
uates of  Radcliffe  in  his  baccalaureate 
sermon. 

Church  Thronged 

The  church  was  thronged  with  mem- 
bers of  the  student  body  and  their  rela- 
tives. In  cap  and  gown  in  the  centre 
aisle  sat  the  graduates.  Near  them  In 
front  of  the  chancel  were  President  and 
Mrs.  Eliot,  the  faculties  of  both  Har- 
vard andE^^iliii»»iiH"ai"Wl?llWU»jM  wwettier* 
|ii  iiufciiffll  'In    |ii     ill     and    public    life. 

Te  ushers  were  four  young  under- 
graduates and  they  were  smartly  at- 
tired in  airy  summer  costumes.  A  feat- 
ure of  the  services  was  the  singing  by 
the   Radcliffe   College   choir. 

Miss   Helen   Keller,    who    the   Post   said 


would  be  given  a  degree  and  which  re- 
port has  since  been  confirmed,  was  con- 
spicuous by  her  absence. 

The  services  began  at  4  o'clock  when 
the  invocation  was  offered.  Congrega- 
tional  singing   and   the   sermon   followed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  at 
5:30  the  grads,  attired  in  cap  and  gown, 
two  by  two,  arm  in  arm,  filed  out  of 
the  church,  repairing  to  the  college 
house   for  supper,    to  return   for  vespers. 

The  Bishop's  Sermon 

Bishop  Lawrence's  text  was  Luke 
xxii.,  12:  "He  shall  show  you  a  large 
upper  room  furnished;  there  make 
ready."  His  topic  was  the  significance 
of  the  upper  room  in  city  life,  for  he 
said  that  most  of  his  hearers  will  pass 
their  -lives  in  cities  and  large  towns; 
and  he  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  sus- 
tained friendships,  of  serenity,  of  sim- 
pleness  of  manner,  while  he  uttered  a 
caution  against  simply  touching  the  sur- 
face of  things. 


HEARST'S"    BOSTON     AMERICAN- 

SMILE     ILLUMINES 


rr.'1' 


DUATED 


RADCLIFFE  TO-DAY  WITH  HIGH  HONORS 

Her     Disappointment     Keen     at 
Failure  to  Win  the  High- 
est Honor. 


Never  a  fairer  day  dawned  for  Rad- 
cliffe  College  to  the  minds  of  the  numerous 
classes  that  are  receiving  their  degrees  at 
Commencement  exercises  this  afternoon, 
and  thousands  of  friends  are  sharing  the 
enthusiasm  and  joyousness  of  those  who 
have  won  their  sheepskins. 

In  the  circle  on  the  stage  at  Sanders  The- 
atre,   where   the   exercises   began   at   4:30,  ^ 
every  face  radiated  the  happiness  that  was  j 
felt.      There   was   but  on   sad   heart   in   all" 
the  assemblage,  and  that  was  held  by  the 
student  who  could  not  look   out   upon   the 
inspiring    and     friendly     audience.       Helen 
Adams  Keller,  accomplishing  what  no  other 
deaf  mute  has  ever  been  known  to  do,  still 
grieves    at    th    erestricted    honor    she    has 
won  in  a  cum  laude  degree  and   sighs  for 
the  greater  distinction  of  magna  cum  laude. 

Deaf  Mute  Responds  as  She  In 
tuitively    Feels    Ap- 
plause. 


Barely  Missed   Coveted   Goal. 

Her  insatiable  ambition  prompted  her  to 
try  for  the  highest  goal,  and,  failing  by  a 
short  margin,  she  remains  inconsolable.  Her 
heart  was  set  upon  being  one  of  the  small 
number  of  fourteen  that  are  named  in  the 
magna  cum  laude,  and  to  her  there  is 
but  small  comfort  that  she  is  in  a  favored 
circle  to  which  but  thirty-seven  have  gained 
entrance. 

Smiling,  but  subdued,  she  received  the 
sheepskin  that  marked  the  completion  of 
her  four  years  of  study  and  which  also 
tells  of  the  honors  she  has  won.  Every 
head  was  turned  toward  this  wonderful 
young  woman  as  her  name  was  called  and 
any  who  had  been  listless  in  attention  as 
degrees  were  conferred,  concentrated  their 
senses    upon    this    successful    student,    who 


deprived  of  every   physical   advantage,   has 
splendidly    equipped    have    not    been    able 

Smiles  as  She  Feels  Applause. 

There  was  a  sympathetic  murmur  as  the 
young  woman,  sightless  aud  oblivious  to 
words,  came  to  the  centre  of  the  stage  to 
get  her  degree.  The  sympathy  grew  into 
applause,  and  some  chord  was  awakened 
in  Miss  Keller  that  knew  there  was  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  in  front,  and  a 
luminous  smile  overspread  her  face. 

Then    there    was    retirement    among    the  I 
large  class  for  this  earnest  student  whose  ! 
disappointment    in      missing      the      highest ! 
praise,   prevented  her  from   taking  part  in 
the  social   events  of  the  college,   and  even 
caused  her  to  decline  to  act  as  a  member 
of  the  reception  committee. 

The   principal   address   and  conferring  of 
degrees   was   by    Dean    LeBaron    It.    Briggs 
of    Harvard,    president    of    Radcliffe.     The 
candidates  for  degrees  are  : 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Emily  Adams,  Mabel  Barstow,  Grace 
Julia   Belknan.   Mabel   Edna  Bowker,   RIvLral; 

Mary  Brewster,  Mary  Agnes  Burke,  Addie 
Pierce  Carr,  F'/u'ence  Frederick  Cavr, 
Madeline  Ward  Carter,  Helen  Tileston, 
Chickeriug,  Mary  Brooks  Cole,  Laura  Mar- 
liecte  Gomstock,  Lillian  Christina  Cutten. 
May  Veronica  Dooley,  Laura  Brown  Earl, 
Helen  Margaret  Fogarty,  Eleanor  Richards 
Frost,  Gertrude  Gile,  Lucy  amille  Hutch- 
ins,  Eva. Ruth  Jackson,  Pearl  Grace  Kenne- 
dy, Marguerite  Kimball,  Florence  Chase 
Lamb,  Ernestine  Morse  Litchfield,  Lesley 
Roberts  Livermore,  Ethel  May  MacLeod, 
Florence  Katherine  MacMillan,  Selma  Ce- 
cilia Moller,  Sara  Claudia  Murray,  Elinor 
Palmer,  Marion  Childs  Porter,  Grace  Flor- 
ence Rand,  Mabel  Walker  Reynolds,  Agnes 
May  Robertson,  Eva  Marguerite  Rugglb, 
Edith  Shermanfi,  Sarah  Genevieve  Stowers, 
Annie  Williams  Taylor,  Ber'rha  Sarah  Tem- 
ple. Carrie  Louise  Thompson,  Jessie  Gib- 
bons Vinee;  A.  B.,  Allie  Louise  Walley, 
Jane  Bidweil  Wilscon. 

CUM  LAUDE. 

Alice  White  Arnold,  Lillian  Walker  Aus- 
tin, Marguerite  Lucile  Beard,  Laura  Bow- 
man, Amy  Brooks,  aMry  Elizabeth  Lily 
Cosgrove,  Alice  Louise  Crockett,  Katherine 
Elizabeth  Cufflin,  Elizabeth  Moseley  Dean, 
Helen  Dearborn,  Myrtle  Clarissa  Dickson, 
Mary  Agatha  Driscoll,  Edith  Marguerite 
Ellsbree,  Ellen  Louise  Foley,  Helen  Eliza- 
beth Fries,  Annie  Frances  Frye,  Helen 
Gardner,  Theresa  Sylvia  Haley,  Edith  Ham- 
ilton, Frances  Abigail  Hodgkins,  Bessie 
Hamilton  .  Jaqu'es,  Helen  Adams  Keller, 
Anna  Theo  Kingsbury,  Grace  Vincent 
Knowles,  Anna  Rosa  Liden,  Blanche  Es- 
telle  Lyons,  Harriet  Reed  Means.  Marie 
Metivier,  Agnes  Opdyke,  Lena  Florence 
aPrker,  Emily  Martin  Richardson,  Mar- 
gherita  Sargent.  Minnie  Elizabeth  Stone, 
Florence  Waddington,  Laura  Grace  Will- 
goose,  Bertha  Etta  Williams,  Mabel  Rogers 
Wilson. 

MAGNA  CUM  LAUDE. 
Margaret      Cranitch      Cotter,      Katherine 
Amy    Cox.    Ethel    Dodd,    Jane    Gay    Dodge, 
Bertha    Maria      Haines,      Elizabethe    Lilli- 


H*f 


bridge    Huling,    Grace    Evelyn    King,    Mary 
Lerner,   Helen   Cartwright   McCleary,   Fran- 


cis  Elizabeth  Newell,  Elsie  Miriam  Paine, 
Clara  Page  Perkins,  Gertrude  Weeks,  Cath- 
arine  Theresa   Whalen. 

STJMMA    CUM    LAUDE. 

Mary  Louise  Cady,  Anna  Florence  Wel- 
lington. 

WITH    HONORS. 

Mary  Louise  Cady,  Classics  ;  Helen  Cart- 
wright  McCleary,  Literature  ;  Prances  Eliz- 
abeth  Newell,    English. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 
Rachel   Berenson,   A.    B. ;   Rebecca   Good- 
win   Brown,    A.    B.  :    Mary    Fairfield    Coit, 
B.    L.  ;    Mary   Alma   Cotter,   A.    B.  ;    Martha 
Theresa   Fiske,   A.    B.  ;   Henrietta   Gardiner, 

,»A.  B.  ;  Dorothea  Greeley,  A.  B. ;  Emma 
Bailey  Harris,  A.  B.  ;  Rachel  Hibbard, 
A.  B.  :  Mabel  Elisabeth  Hodder,  A.  M.  ; 
Julia  Truesdale  Kennedy,  A.  B.  ;  Helen 
Kleinknecht,  A.  M.  ;  Vera  Wells  Littlefield, 
A.  B.  ;  Alice  McCuffey  Morrill,  A.  B.  ; 
Eleanor  Harris  Rowland,  A.  B.  ;  Alma 
Hammond  l'Hommedieu  Ruggles,  A.  B.  ; 
Anna  Monson  Scorgie,  A.  B.  ;  Ida  Alice 
Sleeper.  A.  B.  :  Alice  Porter  Stevens.  A.  B.  ; 
Julia    Grace   Wales,   A.    B.  ;    Mabel    Vaughn 

|  Wood,  A.  B. 

Pleasing    Innovation. 

I  The  order  of  exercises  introducing  seniors 
with  papers  presented  a  departure  from  the 
usual  routine  of  commencement  exercises 
that  was  anDreciated  b:v  th«  thousands  that 

filled  Sanders  Theatre.  The  graduates  and 
subjects  upon  which  they  spoke  were: 

Emily  Adams,  /'College  Education  from  a 
College  Girl's  Point  of  View  ;"  Laura  Bow- 
man,, "College  -Women  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  ;"  Frances  Elizabeth  Newell,  "welf- 
Consciousness  in  Modern  Poetry ;"  Emily 
Martin  Richardson,  "The  Value  of  College 
Theatricals ;"  Margherita  Sargent,  "Sincer- 
ity on  the  Stage." 


Helen  Keller,  The  Famous  Blind 

Student  Who  Gets  Cum  Laude 


HELEN  KELLER 
S 


Radcliffe    Confers    Degree    Upor. 

One  Who  Neither  Sees,  Hears 

Nor  Speaks. 


THE      A.B.      WELL      EARNED 


Will  Take  No  Part  in  Graduation 
Exercises  as   Had   Been 

'*  Expected. 


Them  will  he  graduated  from  Rad- 
cliffe today,  in  the  largest  class  in  the 
history  of  the  college,  and  with  "cum 
laude"  honors  and  a  degree  of  A.B.,  a 
young  woman  who  has  never  seen  a 
text  book  or  heard  a  class  lecture.  She 
is  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl. 

Of  all  the  thousands  who  will  receive 
their  sheepskins  this  year  there  is  none 
who  commands  such  a  general  interest 
as  Miss  Keller,  and  none  who  will  have 
so  well  earned  the  honors  and  degrees, 
for  this  remarkable  young  woman  has 
pursued  the  same  course  of  studies  as 
the  others  at  Radcliffe  and  at  Harvard' 

Faithful    Miss    Sullivan. 

With  the  constant  aid  of,  her  faithful 
companion  and  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan, 
who  has  been  ears  and  eyes  for  her. 
Miss  Keller  has  pursued  her  studies  and 
achieved  honors  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, are  far  greater  than  most 
students  have  ever  been  able  to  attain. 
By  means  of  the  Braile  system  and  by 
interpreting  the  words  of  Miss  Sullivan 
by  touching  her  lips  with  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  Helen  Keller  lias  achieved 
that  which  others  with  sight  and  hear- 
ing and  speech  have  struggled  to  do^ 

Miss    Keller    will    have    no    prominent  i 
part  in   today's   program,   though    there 
was    some   talk    of   her    writing   one    o; 
the    commencement     parts.      This     wa* 


abandoned,  as  she  has  been  workin 
very  hard  for  the  last  year.  Today  sh 
will  sit  in  cap  and  gown  with  the  othe 
seniors,  and  file  past  President  Briggt 
to   receive   her   degree   with    the   others 

Ninety-Six  to  Receive  Degree. 

There  are  ninety-six  young-  ladies  wh( 
will  receive  the  degree  of  A.  B.  thl: 
year,  besides  a  number  of  A.  M.'s,  th< 
largest  class  in  the  history  of  Pad 
cliffe. 

Mrs.  Aggassiz,  the  honorary  presi- 
dent, will  be  unable  to  be  present  to- 
day, nor  will  President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard "+*pnfl    wimiiiiwnr-'nrwiinliii  i  I  h  faun 


NORTHA^PTON_DAILY  HEEALD, 

HELEN  KELLER 

GETS  COLLEGE  DEGREE 


THE     DEAF,     DUMB     AND     BLIND 

GIPO/S   TRIUMPHS  AT   RAD- 

CLIFFE. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  28. — When, 
this  afternoon,  Helen  Adams  Keller 
receives  from  the  hands  of  President 
Httggs  of  Radcliffe  College  a  degree 
"e<|toal  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
in  Harvard  University,"  a  great 
achievement  will  ;have  been  completed! 
For Inever  before  "n  the  history  of  the 
world  has  any  individual  with  Mis& 
Keller's  handicap  earned  ian  academic 
degree. 

Blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  from  in- 
fancy, and  hence  with  only  the  senses 
of  smell,  taste  and  touch  to  help  her 
to  knowledge,  she  was  up  to  the  age 
of  7  absolutely  without  means  of  •com- 
municating with  her  fellows.  Then 
a  course  of  private  instruction  was 
begun,  and  this  continued  until  1897. 
at  which  time  she  announced  that 
it  was  her  greatest  ambition  and  h«r 
Eirm  intention  to  go  to  college. 

She  was  then  but'  10  years  old  In- 
tellectually. Yet  ?re  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring herself  for  the  difficult  Har- 
vard entrance  examinations,  and  in 
Tune,  1899,  went  through  the  prelim- 
inaries with  entire  sucess,  aided  only 
by  Arthur  Gilman  of  Cambridge,  who 
read  the  papers  to  her  in  the  sign 
manual. 

Naturally  there  were  great  difficul- 
Lies   to   be   overcome  in  these   entrance 


fexam  matrons.  Then  Mr.  Oilman 
could  not  hit  upon  a  plan  for  teaching 
Miss  Keller  experimental  physics, 
which  is  one  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments at  Radcliffe.  Then  it  occurred 
to  him  that,  by  substituting  for  this 
subject  its  alternative,  textbook  phy- 
sics and  astronomy,  the  necessary 
preparation  might,  after  all,  be  ac- 
complished. 

That  his  pupil  coud  be  taught  the 
principles  of  physics  without  any 
great  difficulty,  the  following  little  in- 
cident made  clear  to  him.  In  reading 
she  ran  across  a  reference  to  mercury 
Of  course  she  did  not  understand  it. 
and  so  was  taken  to  the  laboratory  to 
have  a  "look"  at  mercury  for  the  first, 
time. 

She  took  some  in  her  hand  ard  soon 
comprehended  that  the  stuff  had  be<*n 
well  named  quicksilver.  When  some 
was  spilled  on  the  floor  and  she  tried 
to  pick  it  up,  she  found  that  it  was 
extremely  elusive.  Then  she  weighed 
a  bottleful,  with  almost  absolutely  ac- 
curate   results. 

As  for  astronomy,  when  provided 
with  a  planetarium  upon  which  she 
could  feel  the  position  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,    all    went    well    enough. 

With  mathematics — geometry  and 
ilgebra  are  both  required  entrance 
subjects  at  Radcliffe — she  had  great 
difficulties,  because  she  is  by  no 
means  clever  in  these  branches.  But 
listory,  English,  Latin,  French  and 
xreek  were  all  mastered  by  dint  of 
tard    work. 

Her  translations  have  always  been 
lone  into  beautiful  English  giving  a. 
lear  and  accurate  picture  of  any 
cene  described.  Of  ancient  history 
he  could  easily  write  bookfuls,  and 
he  had  to  be  stopped  in  her  disserta- 
ions    upon    Pericles    and    Cicero. 

So,  all  in  all,  she  was  pretty  well 
■repared  for  the  preliminaries.  The 
,nal  examinations,  ta-m  in  Ja  ■ -. 
100,  she  also  passed  wth  flying  coi- 
rs. 

The    natural    method    of   communici- 
ing   the  questions   to  her  on   thl*  sec- 
ond   examination    woukl    have    bet,-     t<: 
nake  use  of  the  fingers  of  her  old  tlrw 
eacher  and  interpreter.   Miss  Sullivan 


i.nd    inasmuch    as    Miss    Sullivan     rli 
ot  know  Greek  or  Latin  or  the  high 
r    mathematics,    she    could    not    navf 
•iven   Miss  Keller  the   slightest  a^y'st- 
nce  in  answering  the  questions,   ^.ven 
f   she  had   been   so   disposed. 

But  it  was  deemed  best  to  avoi>  ev- 
en a  remote  suggestion  or  possibUty 
of  assistance  on  this  occasion.  Fen 
these  tests,  accordingly,  it  was  decided 
to  have  Helen  work  entirely  by  her- 
self. 

For  this  reason  the  assistance  oi!  Mr. 
Vining  of  the  Perkins  Institution  was 
secured.  He  had  never  met  Helen  Kel- 
ler and  was  unable  to  speak  to  ye*, 
It  was  arranged  that  he  should  take 
the  examination  papers  as  fast  as 
they  were  presented  and  write  them 
out   for  her  in   Braille   characters. 

The  questions  thus  transcribed  by 
him  were  put  into  Helen's  hands  in 
the  examination  room,  in  the  presence 
of  a  proctor  who  could  not  communi- 
cate with  her.  She  wrote  out.  her 
answers    on    the    typewriter. 

Just  here  came  one  of  the  trying  ad- 
ditional points  of  this  girl's  handicap. 
There  are  two  systems  of  Braille  writ- 
ing, the  Ehglish  and  the  American. 
And  between  these  two  there  are  as 
marked  differences  as  between  the  two 
principal  systems  of  shorthand  writ- 
ing. 

Helen  Keller  had'  been  accustomed 
to  the  English  system,  and  Mr.  Vininj? 
wrote  her  papers  in  American  Braille. 
Thus,  the  anxious  girl  had  not  only  to 
answer  the  questions  in  the  time  al- 
lowed, but  she  had  as  well  to  puzzle 
them  out  in  an  unfamiliar  method  of  : 
writing. 

To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  this  last 
entrance  examination,  Helen's  Swiss 
watch,  made. for  the  blind,  had  been 
forgotten  at  home.  So  on  neither  of 
those  two  days  of  her  finals  was  she 
able  to  tell  how  much  time  might  be 
left  to  her  before  the  papers  would  be 
collected.  But  she  passed  the  exam- 
ination, triumphantly  in  every  study, 
in  advanced  Latin  "with  credit,"  and 
in  advanced  Greek  "with  honor.'"'  More 
than  that,  she  anticipated'  freshman 
English. 


Now  at  last  she  was  in  college,  living 
the  life  and  doing-  the  work  to  which 
she  had  been  so  long  eagerly  looking 
forward.  Just  how  it  all  struck  her 
she  has  herself  told  us  in  one  of  her 
themes  published  in  the  Radcliffe  Mag- 
azine, March,   15)04: 

"There  are  disadvantages,!  find,  in 
going  to  college.  The  one  I  feel  mos{, 
is  lack  of  time. 

"I  used  to  have  time  to  think,  to  re- 
flect,   my   mind    and    I.    We    would    sit 
together   of   an    evening   and    listen    to 
the  inner  melodies  of  the  spirits  which 
one    hears   only   in   leisure       moments, 
when    the    words    of    some    loved    poet 
touch  a  deep,  sweet  chord  in  the  soul 
that  had  been  silent  until  then. 

"But  in  college  there  is  no  time  to 
commune  with  one's  thoughts.  One 
goes  to  college  to  learn.not  to  think.it 
seems. 

"When  one  enters  the  portals  of 
learning  one  leaves  the  dearest  pleas- 
ures— solitude,  books,  imagination— 
outside  with  the  whistling  pines  and 
the  sunlit,  odorous  woods.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  find  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  I  am  laying  up  treas-. 
ures  for  future  enjoyment,'  hut  I  am 
improvident  enough  to  prefer  present 
joy  to  hoarding  riches  against  a  rainy 
day. 

"It  is  impossible,  I  {hink,  to  read 
four  or  five  different  books  in  different 
languages  and  treating  of  widely  dif- 
ferent subjects,  in  one  day,  and  not 
lose  sight  of  the  very  end  for  which 
one  reads— mental  stimulus  and  en- 
richment. When  one  reads  hurriedly 
and  promiscuously  one's  mind  becomes 
encumbered  with  a  lot  of  choice  bric- 
a-brac  for  which  there  is  very  little 
use. 

"Just  now  my  mind  is  so  full  of  het- 
erogeneous matter  that  I  almost  des- 
pair of  ever  being  able  to  put  it  in  or- 
der. Whenever  I  enter  the  region  that 
was  the  kingdom  of  my  mind  I  feel 
like  the  proverbial  bull  in  the  china 
shop. 

"A  thousand  odds  and  ends  of 
knowledge  come  crashing  about  my 
head  like  hailstones;  and  when  -I  try 
to    escape    them,    theme     goblins     aiui 


college  nixies  of  all  sorts  pursue  me 
until  I  wish— oh,  may  I  be  forgiven  the 
wicked  wish! — that  I  might  smas'h  the 
idols  I  came  to  worship." 

In  her  freshman  year  Miss  Keller 
was  promoted  from  the  English  22  to 
the  English  12  class.  This  promotion 
is  never  made  save  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
course,  and  on  account  of  extraordi- 
nary progress.  Of  the  forty  students 
who,  with  Miss  Keller,  were  doing  the 
daily  theme  work  English  calls  for:she 
alone  earned  this  promotion.  A  good 
deal  of  work  in  Miss  Keller's  auto-* 
biography  was  accepted  in  manuscript 
as  counting  toward  the  higher  compo-( 
sition  course. 

To  Helen  Keller  the  companionships 
of  college  life  have  meant  much. Many 
unusual  incidents,  have  marked  her 
undergraduate  career.  One  of  the  pret- 
tiest of  these  was  the  way  in  which 
she  acquired  the  dogSir  Thomas, whose 
custom  it  was  to  escort  her  to  lec- 
tures and  wait  for  her  in  the  hall  of 
Fay  House  until  she  should  be  ready 
to    go    back    home. 

Sir'  Thomas's  was  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight.  About  two  years  ago  Helen, 
with  Miss  Sullivan  and  a  group  of  her 
Radcliffe  friends,  went  to  visit  some 
kennels  at  Newton.  There  they  were 
shown  a  number  of  high  bred  dogs, 
all  of  whom  made  friends  easily  with 
the  callers. 

After  a  while  the  owner  of  the  ken- 
nels announced  that  he  would  next  let 
out  a  dog  different  from  all  the  oth- 
ers. 

"Sir  Thomas,"  he  said,  „"is  perfectly 
harmless,  even  gentle  an|  affectionate 
in  a  way,  but  hu  won't  approach  you 
as  the  others  have  done.  He  never 
takes  to  any  one." 


Handicaps    in    Life. 

Thousands  of  degrees  are  b*ing 
awarded  to  young  women  this  month, 
but  if  Radcliffe  College  to-morrow 
bestows  one  on  Helen  Adams  Kellt  •  it 
will  testify  to  attainment  without 
precedent  achieved  under  a  remark- 
able handicap.  Miss  Keller,  who  has 
been  deaf,  mute  and  blind  from  in- 
fancy, was  put  under  instruction  when 
seven  years  old  and  was  a  mere  ani- 
mal in  intelligence.  The  example  of 
Laura  Bridgman's  development  en- 
couraged her  friends  to  provide  spe- 
cial instruction  for  her.  Beginning 
without  the  ability  to  communicate 
with  teachers,  her  mind  was  soon 
reached  and  under  quickening  influ- 
ences it  expanded  rapidly,  until  she 
surprised  her  benefactors  by  announc- 
ing that  it  was  her  ambition  to  go 
to  college.  She  was  then  only  ten 
years  old  intellectually,  but  with  two 
years  of  instruction  under  private 
tutors  she  was  able  to  pass  the  en- 
trance examination  for  Radcliffe. 

The  public  is  familiar  with  the 
story  of  her  advancement  in  spite 
of  obstacles  that  seemed  insurmount- 
able; how  she  gained  strength  by 
each  victory,  until  she  could  take  her 
pjace  by  the  side  of  the  other  pupils 
and  enter  into  many  of  the  social 
pleasures  of  college  life.  Her  case 
attracted  wide  attention,  and  the  nat- 
ural attractiveness  of  her  charact§£ 
won  the  friendship  and  support  pr 
some  eminent  men  and  women.  Every 
opportunity  that  wealth  could  pro- 
vide or  ingenuity  could  devise  has 
been  hers,  so  that  her  advance  may 
be    considered    typical    of   the    possi- 


bilities  of  the  present  generation  for 
special  education.  Such  a  lavish  offer 
of  aid  to  her  restricted  senses  has 
been  enough  to  provoke  the  comment 
that  Miss  Keller's  is  an  exceptional 
case  and  that  the  same  favors  would 
not  be  available  to  another  child  suf- 
fering from  such  afflictions.  Doubt- 
ers like  to  make  one  believe  that  her 
pathway  is  strewn  with  roses  and 
that  the  portals  to  success,  which 
others  must  unlock  with  difficulty, 
were  swung  open  on  her  approach. 

The  chapters  in  this  blind  girl's 
biography  are  certainly  filled  with 
examples  of  exceptional  helpfulness, 
of  tremendous  labor  by  instructors 
and  sympathetic  inspiration  by  noted 
men  and  women.  But  it  was  by  no 
chance  that  this  help  was  extended 
to  Helen  Keller.  It  would  have  been 
just  as  ready  to  uplift  another  un- 
fortunate child  if  she  had  showed  the 
same  responsiveness  and  ambition. 
In  fact,  there  could  be  no  better  il- 
lustration of  the  adage  "To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given"  than  that  fur- 
nished by  the  life  of  this  patient 
plodder,  whose  ambition  and  patience 
surprised  her  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers. She  was  born  in  a  humble 
home,  with  little  opportunity  for  the 
command  of  the  expert  teaching  she 
has  received.  But  from  the  moment 
of  her  awakening  her  life  has  been  a 
triumphal  march  to  victory — at  least 
it  so  appears  to  the  superficial  public. 
Only  her  associates  will  ever  know 
the  thorns  in  that  road  and  the  dis- 
couragements that  would  have 
crushed  a  less  brave  spirit. 

A  few  years  ago  a  blind  man  gradu- 
ated from  the  Perkins  Institute  In 
South  Boston  and  he  was  advised  to 
follow  the  trade  he  had  been  taught — 
that  of  a  mattress  maker.  He  declined 
to  do  this,  announcing  that  he  wished 
to  undertake  something  that  would 
be  considered  impossible  for  a  blind 
man.  He  became  an  editor,  and  after 
a  hard  struggle  he  made  his  pap«T 
a  success.  Little  by  little  he  became 
interested  in  financial  ventures  and 
in  a  few  years  he  was  an  owner  in 
stocks  of  steamship  lines,  the  tele- 
phone  and    the   street   railway.     En- 


vious  observers  might  ascribe  his 
rise  to  luck,  but  there  was  not  an 
achievement  in  his  whole  career  that 
was  not  earned  by  the  hardest  kind 
of  work  and  a  pluck  that  was  simply 
indomitable. 

The  lesson  of  these  two  careers  is 
simple,  and  only  proves  that  hardships 
and  handicaps  can  be  made  oppor- 
tunities if  a  person  possesses  the  viril- 
ity and  courage  to  use  the  strength 
he  gains  by  overcoming  them.  Each 
effort  is  but  a  step  upward  and  each 
step  is  only  a  part  of  the  process  of 
climbing.  The  example  of  such  hero- 
ism is  not  only  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  have  never  fully  grasped 
their  opportunities,  but  it  also  illus- 
trates the  feebleness  of  all  ordinary 


Blind  Pupil  Fails  In  Attempt  to 

Get  "Magna  Cum 

Laude" 


LEAVES  RADCLIFFE 

WITH  A  MINOR  HONOR 

Two  Students  Given  "Summa" 

and  14  the  Magna  Cum 

Laude 


The  degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Arts  Cum 
Laude"  without  the  coveted  "Magna" 
was  awarded  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf 
mute,  at  the  commencement  exercises 
of  Radcliffe  College7  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  this   afternoon. 

There  were  97  to  graduate,  and  In  ad- 
dition 21  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

Forty-three  received  Bachelor  of  Arts; 
38,  including  Miss  Keller,  the  same  de- 
gree with  "cum  laude"  added;  14  wit! 
"magna  aum  laude"  and  \%wo  witl 
"summa  cum  laude,"  these  two  beinj 
the  Misses  Mary  L.  Cady  and  Anna 
Wellington. 

There  were  three  honor  winners— in 
the  classic,  Mary  L.  Cady;  in  literature, 
Helen  C.  McCleary,  and  in  English, 
Frances  E.   Newell. 


The  exercises  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  McKensie,  followed 
by  the  essays  as  follows:  Emily  Adams, 
"College  Education  from  the  College 
Cirl's  Point  of  View;"  Laura  Bowman, 
'College  Women  in  the  Elementary 
Schools;"  Frances  E.  Newell,  "Self- 
consciousness  in  Modern  Poetry;" 
Emily  M.  Richardson,  "The  Value  of 
College  Theatricals,"  and  Margherita 
Sapient,   "Sincerity  on  the  Stage." 
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Helen  Keller,  at  the  age  of  24,  re- 
ceived her  graduating  degree  from  Rad- 
oliffe  college  today,  a  degree  represent- 
ing thorough  knowledge  of  things  she 
has  never  heard  and  never  seen.  "I 
grow  stronger,"  says  this  child  of  light, 
from  her  pitch-dark  path  of  wisom— "1 
grow  stronger  in  evey  conviction  that 
there  Is  nothing  good  or  right  which  we 
cannot  accomplish  if  we  have  the  will 
to   strive." 
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Helen  Keller. 

[elen  Keller  yesterday  received  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Rad- 
cliffe,  and  the  fact  has  doubtless  been 
made  known  in  every  civilized  country 
of  the  globe.  She  is  the  most  renowned 
college  graduate  of  the  year.  Not  only 
Is  she  known  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  but'  in  England  as  well,  where 
charities  bear  her  name,  and  on  the 
Continent,  where  her  career  has  been 
followed  with  intense  interest  by  sci- 
entists and  teachers.  Sixteen  years  ago 
Helen  Keller  was  a  little  helpless  grop- 
ing child  deprived  of  her  sight,  Iter 
hearing  and  the  ability  to  articulate. 
Today  she  is  a  fluent  speaker,  and  the 
delicate  sensitive  hands  are  eyes  and 
ears.  She  could  go  out  tomorrow  and 
earn  her  own  living  as  a  teacher,  a 
writer  or  a  lecturer. 

The  life  of  Helen  Keller  is  a  lesson  in 
love,  patience  and  a  splendid  courage. 
Kindness  and  the  deepest  sympathy 
were  the  necessary  possessions  of  the 
teacher  whup  would  lead  the  little  blind 
creature  into  the  life.  In  Miss  Sullivan, 
the  faithful  friend  and  instructor,  and 
constant  Companion,  those  qualities 
were  found  in  the  greatest  measure. 
The  child's  will  had  to  be  stimulated. 
It  was  not  always  easy  to  learn;  there 
were  times  of  discouragement  when  the 
realizing  sense  of  the  great  handicap 
under  which  she  labored  was  fully 
borne  in  upon  her.  But  she  kept  on, 
and  when  the  lower  branches  had  been 
mastered  there  came  that  desire  for  the 
college  education,  and  her  own  de- 
termination and  pluck  made  it  possible. 

The  writings  of  this  young  woman, 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  eagerly  read  by  thousands. 
Nothing  in  literature  has  perhaps  so 
clearly  and  beautifully  recorded  the 
growth  of  intellect,  the  development  of 
a  soul.  That  there  will  be  more,  many 
more  of  them  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  and  expect.  Miss  Keller's  will  be 
a  busy,  useful  life.  As  she  has  been 
led.  she  will  endeavor  to  lead  others. 
The   world   wishes   her  success. 
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ISW  EJIGLA5B  SEWS. 

Keller  Adams,   the  deaf,  dumb  and 


Ce#en  Keller  Adams,  the  deaf,  dumb  ant 
Unci  girl,  whose  wonderful  achievements 
have  made  her  name  familiar  throughout 
the  world,  was  easily  the  central  figure 
among  the  96  young  ladles  of  Radcliffe  col- 
lege, who  Tuesday  afternoon,  received  their 
degrees  of  bachelors  of  arts  at  the  hands 
of  Dean  Briggs,  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege. 

One  of  the  most  notable  gatherings  ever 
seen  in  Cambridge  assembled  Wednesday 
afternoon  in  the  Harvard  Union,  where  the 
Harvard  Law  school  association  held  its 
second  re-union  banquet  and  celebrated  its 
18th  anniversary.  Chief  Justice  Melville  W. 
Fuller  of  the  United  States  supreme  court, 
was  the  presiding  officer  and  gracefully  in- 
troduced the  distinguished  speakers  who 
included  Secretary  of  War  William  H. 
Taft,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard University,  Dean  Ames,  Chief  Justice 
Marcus  P.  Knowlton  of  the  Massachusetts 
supreme  court,  Richard  Olney,  Baron 
Kaneko,  Japanese  minister  to  the  United 
States  ana  former  Governor  John  D.  Long. 
In  proposing  the  toast,  "President  Roose- 
velt," Chief  Justice  Fuller  Introduced  Sec- 
retary Taft,"  the  orator  of  the  daj%"  to  re- 
spond. Mr.  Taft's  reply  was  characteristi- 
cally interesting.  He  said  in  part.  "You 
may  differ  in  opinion  from  President  Roose- 
velt, but  you  know  that  the  motives  which 
inspire  him  come  from  the  surroundings 
of  a  gentleman  that  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  yield  to  any  but  the_highes_t_icleals." 


Helen  Keller  Is   Broken   Hearted 


Bitterly  disappointed  at  not  receiv- 
ing the  "magna  cum  laude"  with  her 
college  degree  at  Radcliffe,  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  brave  blind  girl,  withdrew  Fri- 
day from  the  social  gayety  of  com- 
mencement at  Radtfliffe  because  of  the 
fldrrow  added  to  her  burdens. 

Educated  through  many  weary 
-months  by  her  teacher,  Helen  Keller 
fiad  courage  to  enter  Radcliffe  and  put 
tier  restricted  talents  into  competition 
With  the  other  girls. 

She  did  amazingly  well  for  a  blind 
jgirl.  It  was  regarded  as  nearly  cer- 
tain that  she  would  get  at  least  the 
"magna  cum  laude,"  the  second  honor 
iSegree,  but  It  now  develops  that  a  bare 
''cum  laude"  is  to  be  allotted  her. 

The  class  day  reception  spread,  man- 
jflo<lin   concert   and   dancing  were     held  ' 
today    and    will    be    continued    tonight, 
but  Helen  Keller,  as  soon  as  she  heard  ; 
she  was  not  going  to  be  the  recipient' 
of    the   degree    ?He    had    struggled"     so 
many  years  to  obtain,   retired   to     her 
room   and   coul*   not   be   persuaded    by 
her  classmates  o  join  in  the  class  day 
festivities. 


Helen  Keller,  Graduate. 

There  was  graduated  yesterday  from 
Radcliffe  College,  the  women's  annex  of 
Harvard  University,  a  girl  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  wonderful  graduate 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Helen  Kel- 
ler, blind,  deaf  and,  because  of  this 
double  affliction  having  fallen  upon  her 
before  she  was  able  to  talk,  dumb  for 
many  years,  has  completed  her  college 
course  and  was  graduated  with  high 
honors  from  an  institution  in  which  the 
winning  of  high  honors  is  not  a  light 
task  for  students  fully  endowed  with 
those  three  physical  powers  so  useful  in 
the  gaining  of  education — sight,  speech 
and  hearing. 

The  story  of  Helen  Keller  is  so  well 
known  as  almost  to  forbid  repetition, 
but  at  this  moment  of  her  phenomenal 
triumph  over  the  obstacles  which  inter-  ' 
vened  to  deny  her  the  advancement  she  i 
has  attained  it  may  be  well  to  recall 
that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months  she 
experienced  an  illness  which  left  her 
blind  and  deaf  and,  therefore,  dumb,  for 
\she  could  not  talk.  Up  to  her  eighth 
year  she  could  not  speak  or  hear  or  see 
at  all.  She  is  still  blind  and  deaf;  but 
she  has  been  taught  to  talk  and  has  so 
far  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech  as  to 
be  able  to  address  public  assemblages. 
She  reads  her  own  and  other  languages. 
In  short,  her  mind  has  completely  sur- 
mounted her  acute  physical  limitations 
nnd  she  leaves  college  the  intellectual 
equal  of  her  classmates.     It   is  not  too 


much  to  pronounce  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller  the  educational  scientific  marvel 
of  the  age  and  of  the  recorded  history  of 
education  from  its  beginnings. 

There  is  in  this  achievement  by  Helen 
Keller  a  strong  lesson  of  hope  and  en- 
couragement for  weaker  natures  who  are 
tempted  to  turn  aside  from  the  goal  of 
their  ambition.  How  many  young  wom- 
en practically  throw  away  their  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  what  Helen  Keller 
has  striven  so  patiently,  so  persevering- 
ly  for,  either  because  they  value  them 
lightly  or  because  they  are  easily  turned 
back  when  the  way  is  hard  and  the  road 
is  steep.  To  all  such  this  blind  girl's 
success  should  be  a  beacon  of  inspira- 
tion, lighting  for  many  plodding  feet  the 
path  of  knowledge.  Against  the  "Thou 
shalt  not"  of  a  cruel  affliction  she  op- 
posed the  potent  "I  will"  of  indomitable 
courage,  unchanging  purpose  and  never 
failing  patience;  and  success  has  been 
written  for  .her  in  letters  which  even  the 
blind  may  see. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that  "com- 
mencement" for  Helen  Keller  means  the 
taking  up  of  a  life  work  of  teaching  the 
blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb.  Hers  is 
an  altruistic  energy  of  mind  which,  hav- 
ing lifted  herself,  would  stoop  to  help 
others  to  a  place  beside  her.  With  her 
ready  sympathy  with  those  afflicted  as 
she  was,  her  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
limitations  and  their  discouragements, 
she  should  prove  the  ideal  teacher  in  her 
chosen  field.  It  will  not  be  the  "blind 
leading  the  blind,"  for  Helen  Keller  has 
learned  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind; 
and  what  is  not  hidden  from  her  she  will 
be  able  to  reveal  to  others,  by  leading 
them    the    way    she    came. 


HELEN  KELLER  GRADUATES. 


Central    Figure   at    Radcliffe — Receives 
Degree    Amid    Great    Applause. 

Helen  Adams  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind   girl,   whose   wonderful   achievements 
have  made  her  name  familiar  throughout 
the   world,    was    the   central    figure   among 
the  9b'  young  women  of  Radcliffe  college, 
who,    at    Cambridge    yesterday    afternoon, 
ieceiveu   tneir  degrees  of  bachelor  or  ans 
at  the  hands  of  Dean  L.  R.  B.  Briggs,  .t \}§. 
president  of  the  college.     Miss  Keller  was 
attended  by  Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher  and 
companion,  and  when  her  name  was  called 
and    she    ro^e    to    receive    her    degree    the 
large  audience  broke  into  hearty  and  pro- 
longed applause.     The  class  graduated  yes- 
terday is  the  largest  since  the  founding  of 
the  college,  and  the  throng  that  witnessed 
the  commencement  exercises  was  unusual- 
ly   large.     The    speakers    and    their    topics 
were:    "College    education   from    a    college 
girl's    point   of    view,"    by    Emily    Adams  > 
"Self-culturedness    in    modern    poetry,*'    by 
Frances  Elizabeth   Newell;   "Value  of  col- 
lege   theatricals,"   by   Emily   Martin    Rich- 
ardson; "Sincerity  on  the  stage,"  by  Mar- 
gherite  Sargent.     There  was  singing  by  the 
Radcliffe  choral,   and   at  the  conclusion   of 
the  speaking  the  diplomas  were  presented 
by  Dean  Briggs. 


— — — — — — — — — — —  ' 


Miss  Helen  Keller's  graduation  from 
Radcliffe  with  any  honors  is  a  great 
triumph  for  the  girl  who  began  her 
study  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  20  years 
ago.  ;  Just  what  precise  percentage  of 
"marks"  she  secured  is  a  small  matter. 
Her  diploma  attracts  naturally  more  at- 
tention and  congratulation  than  that 
of  all  the  male  valedictorians  and  salu- 
tatorians  the  country  over.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  her  career  of  usefulness, 
among  other  blind,  for  which  she  is  so 
euperbly  equipped,  is  only  begun. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29,  1934 
HELEN     KELLER,    CUM     LAIDE 


Event  of  Intense  Interest  nt  the  Grad- 
uating; Exercises  of  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege 

Yesterday  was  Radcliffe's  great  day,  and 
among  her  daughters  who  received  honors 
at  the  Commencement  exercises  none  was 
the  subject  of  more  profound  interest  than 
Helen  Adams  Keller,  whose  wonderful 
strides  along  the  pathway  of  education  are 
familiar  to  the  reading  world.  Miss  Kel- 
ler took  no  active  part  in  the  exercises,  but 
sat  with  the  graduates,  accompanied,  as 
usual,  by  Miss  Sullivan,  her  faithful  friend 
and  companion,  and  when  it  came  Miss 
Keller's  turn  to  receive  her  degree,  that  or 
cum  laude,  she  was  heartily  applauded. 

The  exercises  began  late  in  the  afternoon 
in  Sanders  Theatre.  They  were  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary,  as  it  was  the  first  time 
the  graduates  had  Commencement  parts. 
This  plan  was  arranged  after  a  suggestion 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman. 

In  his  address  President  Le  Baron  R. 
Briggs  refered  to  the  satisfaction  in  con- 
ferring a  degree  this  year  upon  a  young 
girl  who  seems  to  fulfill  the  words  of  the 
prophet.  Radcliffe  College  was  for  wom^n 
in  earnest,  and  its  high  standards  were  up- 
held sternly.  It  is  not  all  dull  grind,  how- 
ever, for  there  is  fun  enough,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  considered  first  as  a  human  being 
as  well  as  an  intelligent  one.  He  urged 
the  graduates  to  be  loyal  to  their  alma 
mater.  They  might  not  be  able  to  give 
money,  but  they  could  all  give  their  counsel 
and  service.  He  spoke  of  the  increased 
comforts  with  the  addition  of  new  dormi- 
tories, etc.,  and  of  the  improved  conditions 
of  college  life. 

President  Briggs  paid  a  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Whitman,  speaking  of  her  interest  in  Rad- 
cliffe. 

Professor  Byerly  then  read  the  names  of 
those  entitled  to  degrees,  and  diplomas 
were  given  as  follows: 

Bachelor  of  Arts— Emily  Adams,  Mabel  Bar- 
stow,  Grace  J.  Belknap,  Mabel  E.  Bowker,  El- 
vira M.  Brewster,  Mary  A.  Burke,  Addie  P. 
Carr,  Madeline  W.  Carter,  Helen  T.  Chickering, 
Mary  B.  Cole,  Laura  M.  Comstock,  Lilian  C. 
Cutten,  May  V.  Dooley,  Laura  B.  Earl,  Helen 
M.  Fogarty,  Eleanor  R.  Frost,  Gertrude  Glle, 
Lucy  C.  Hutchins,  Eva  R.  Jackson,  Pearl  G. 
Kennedy,  Marguerite  Kimball,  Florence  C. 
Lamb,   Ernestine  M.   Litchfield,    Lesley  R.    Liver- 


more,  Ethel  M.  MacLeod,  Florence  K.  Mac- 
Millan,  Selma  C.  Moller,  Sara  C.  Murray,  Elinor 
Palmer,  Marlon  C.  Porter,  Grace  F.  Rand,  Mabel 
W.  Re3-nolds,  Agnes  M.  Robertson,  Eva  M. 
Ruggli,  Edith  Sherman.  Sarah  G.  Stowers,  Annie 
W.  Taylor,  Bertha  S.  Temple,  Carrie  L.  Thomp- 
son, Jessie  G.  "Vince,  A.  B.,  Annie  L.  Walley, 
Jane  B.   Wilson. 

Cum  Laude— Alice  W.  Arnold,  Lillian  W.  Aus- 
tin, Marguerite  L.  Beard,  Alice  L.  Crockett, 
Katharine  E.  Cufflin,  Elizabeth  M.  Dean.  Helen 
Dearborn,  Myrtle  C.  Dickson,  Mary  A.  Driscoll, 
Edith  M.  Ellsbree,  Ellen  L.  Foley,  Helen  E. 
Fries,  Annie  F.  Frye,  Helen  Gardner,  Theresa 
S.  Haley,  .Edith  Hamilton,  Frances  A.  Hodgking, 
Bessie  H.  Jaques,  Helen  A.  Keller,  Laura  Bowr 
man,  Amy  Brooks,  Mary  E.  L.  Cosgrove,  Anna 
T.  Kingsbury,  Grace  V.  Knowles,  Anna  R.  Llden, 
Blanche  E.  Lyons,  Harriet  R.  Means,  Marie 
Metivier,  Agnes  Opdyke.  Lena  F.  Parker.  Emily 
M.  Richardson.  Margherlta  Sargent,  Minnie  E. 
Stone,  Florence  Waddington,  Laura  G.  Will- 
goose,   Bertha  E.  Williams,    Mabel  R.   Wilson. 

Magna  Cum  Laude — Margaret  C.  Cotter,  Kath- 
arine A.  Cox,  Ethel  Dodd,  Jane  G.  Dodge,  Ber- 
tha M.  Hainep,  Elizabeth  L.  Huling,  Grace  E. 
King.  Mary  Lerner,  Helen  C.  McCleary,  Frances 
E.  Newell.  Elsie  M.  Paine,  Clara  P.  Perkins, 
Gertrude  Weeks,    Catharine   T.   Whalen. 

Summa  Cum  Laude — Mary  L.  Cady,  Anna  F. 
Wellington. 

With  Honors— Mary  L.  Cady,  classics;  Helen 
C.  McCleary,  literature;  Frances  E.  Newell, 
English. 

Master  of  Arts— Rachel  Berenson,  A.B. ;  Re- 
becca G.  Brown,  A.B.;  Mary  F.  Coit.  B.L. ; 
Mary  A.  Cotter,  A.B. ;  Martha  T.  Fiske,  A.B. ; 
Henrietta  Gardiner,  A.B. ;  Dorothea  Greeley,' 
A.B.;  Emma  B.  Harris,  A.B. ;  Rachel  Hibbard, 
A.B.;  Mabel  E.  Hodder,  A.M.;  Julia  Kennedy, 
A.B.;  Helen  Kleinknecht.  A.M.;  Very  W.  Little- 
field,  A.B. ;  Alice  M.  Morrill.  A.B. ;  Eleanor  H. 
Rowland,  A.B. ;  Alma  H.  1*H.  Ruggles,  A.B.; 
Anna  M.  Scorgie,  A.B.;  Ida  A.  Sleeper'  AB* 
Alice  P.  Stevens,  A.B. ;  Julia  G.  Wales'  AB: 
Mabel   V.    Wood,    A.B.  '        '"" 

At  the  Hotel  Vendome  the  annual  re- 
union of  the  Radcliffe  College  Alumna? 
was  held.  There  were  200  present.  Mrs. 
W.  M. .  Richardson,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, acting  as  toastmaster.  The  guests 
of  honor  were  President  and  Mrs.  Briggs, 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Mrs.  Farlow  of  the 
board  and  Mrs.  Richard  Cabot.  President 
Briggs  and  Mr.  Mabie  made  short  ad- 
dresses. 

The  most  distinguished  college  grad- 
uate of  the  present  year  appears  to  be 
Helen    Keller. 
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Helen  Keller,  Deaf,  Dumb,  Blind  Girl, 
Given  Qum  Laude  Degree  by  Radcliffe 
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RADCLIFFE'S 
GALA    DAY 


TO  HELEN  KELLER 


Enthusiastic  Applause  Given  Her 
as  She  Receives  Cum  Laude 
Degree  at  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises in  Sanders  Theatre. 


PRESIDENT  BRI6GS 
CONDUCTED  EXERCISES 


For  First  Time  Graduates  Had 
Commencement  Parts  and  One, 
Discussing  Sincerity  on  Stage, 
Criticises  Famous  Actress. 


That  much  interest  is  felt  in  Helen 
Keller  and  her  graduation  from  Rad- 
cliffe  College  was  shown '  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  in  Sanders  The- 
atre yesterday  afternoon,  for  when 
President  Briggs  in  his  address  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  at  Radcliffe  "shall  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  be  unstopped,"  the  ap- 
plause, which  interrupted  him,  was  long 
and  enthusiastic,  and  though  every 
graduate  was  applauded  when  she  took 
her  diploma,  it  seemed  a  little  more 
spontaneous  when  Miss  Keller,  accom- 
panied by  her  devoted  friend,  Miss  Sul- 
livan, crossed  the  platform  to  receive 
the  prize  for  which  both  have  labored 
so  arduously. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Rad- 
cliffe's    president    conducted    the    exer- 


cises,  and  for  the  first  time  the  gradu- 
ates had  "commencement  parts."  After 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Mc- 
Kenzie,  the  first  part  was  given  by 
Emily  Adams,  whose  topic  was  "College 
Education  from  a  College  Girl's  Point 
of  View."  Her  paper  contained  a  sketchy 
picture  of  college  life  at  Radcliffe— the 
entering  freshman,  awed  and  deliciously 
confused  as  she  timidly  treads  the  en- 
chanted ground  about  Fay  House,  the 
senior  adviser  so  wise  and  benign,  the 
apple  tree,  the  hall  clock,  the  Hallowe'en 
party,  the  round  of  entertainments  and 
cordial  greetings  to  the  entering  class, 
and  the  festivities  in  honor  of  those 
about  to  graduate,  the  athletics,  the 
dramatics,  the  clubs,  the  magazine,  the 
college  settlement. 

President  Briggs  Refers  to 

Opening  Byes  of  the  Blind. 

President  Le  Baron  R.  Briggs  then 
made  a  short  address,  in  which  he  al- 
luded to  a  recent  meeting  of  Rad- 
cliffe, when  nine  graduate  of  the 
college,  occupying  as  many  differ- 
ent positions  in  the  world,  told  what 
the  college  had  done  for  them,  and 
though  no  two  were  alike,  except  in 
their  loyalty  to  Radcliffe,  all  spoke  sin- 
cerely. He  felt  it  was  an  honor  to  the 
college  to  have  graduated  such  women, 
as  it  was  an  honor  to  graduate  those 
of  the  present  class,  for  then  shall  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped.  He  then 
went  on  to  say  that  Radcliffe  is  an  in- 
stitution for  the  stronger  sisters  and 
not  for  those  who  do  not  desire  to  do 
a  day's  work.  Radcliffe  upholds  her 
standard  sternly  but  kindly.  A  joyless 
grind,  however,  is  not  an  education.  A 
girl  needs  to  be  first  a  human  being, 
she  must  have  training  and  some  abil- 
ity, yet  exceptional  cleverness  is  not 
needed,  for  much  of  the  work  of  the 
world  is  done  by  dull  people.  Our  col- 
lege strives  against  poverty  and  preju- 
dice to  make  herself  worthy  of  her 
girls,  he  said.  Radcliffe,  brave,  wise 
and  vigorous,  lives,  as  heroines  do,  on 
courage. 

President  Briggs  said  money  and  mat- 
rimony were  two  forbidden  topics,  and 
that  while  Radcliffe  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  make  for  herself  the  traditions 
so  dear  to  Harvard,  yet  her  daughters 
could  be  loyal  to  her,  knowing  her 
ideal  and  what  she  can  do.  He-  said 
the  physical  comforts  of  the  students 
would  be  increased  tenfold  when  the 
new  Elizabeth  Cary  Agassiz  house  is 
opened,  and  there  would  be  more  of 
that  college  life  that  Radcliffe  is  said 
to  lack.  He  admonished  the  gradu- 
ates to  keep  ever  in  mind  that  by  them 
Radcliffe  will  be  judged,  and  that  the 
making  of  any  college  is  by  faith, 
steadfastness,  enthusiasm  and  courage. 

He  then  spoke  in  a  very  tender  way 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  a 
member  of  the  council,  who  has  just 
died,  and  of  how  much  the  college  owed 
to  her.  and  also  of  Mrs.  Agassiz. 

Prof.  Byerly  then  read  the  names  of 
those  entitled  to  degrees,  and  diplomas 
were  given  to  the  following: 


BACHELOR   OF    ARTS. 


Emily  Adams 
Mabel  Barstow 
Grace  J.  Belknap 
Mabel  E.  3owker 
Elvira  M.  Brewster 
Mary  A.  Burke 
Addie  P.  Carr 
Madeline  W.  Carter     * 
Helen  T.  Chickering 
Mary  B.  Cole 
Laura  M.  Comstock 
Lilian  C.  Cutten 
May  V.  Dooley 
Laura  B.  Earl 
Helen  M.  Fogarty 
Eleanor  R.  Frost 
Gertrude  Gile 
Lucy  C.  Hutcbins 
Eva  R.  Jackson 
Pearl  G.  Kennedy 
Marguerite  Kimball 

Cum 
Alice  W.  Arnold 
Lillian  W.  Austin. 
Marguerite  L.  Beard. 
Alice  L.  Crockett. 
Katberine  E.  Cufflin 
Elizabeth  M.  Dean 
Helen  Dearborn 
Myrtle  C.  Dickson 
Mary  A.  Driscoll 
Edith  M.  Ellsbree 
Ellen  L.  Foley 
Helen  E.  Fries 
Annie  F.  Frye 
Helen  Gardner 
Theresa  S.  Haley 
Edith  Hamilton 
Frances  A.  Hodgkins 
Bessie  H.  JaquesJ 
Helen  A.  Keller 


Florence  vC.  Lamb 
Ernestine   M.   Litchfield 
Lesley  It.  Livermore 
Ethel  M.  MacLeod 
Florence  K.   MacMillan 
Selma  C.  Moller 
Para  C.  Murray 
Elinor  Palmer 
Marion  C.  Porter 
Grace  F.  Rand 
Mabel  W.  Reynolds 
Agnes  M.  Robertson 
Eva  M.  Ruggli 
Edith  Sberman 
Sarah  G.  S  towers 
Annie  W.  Taylor 
Bertha  S.  Temple 
Carrie  L.  Thompson 
Jessie  G.  Vince,  A.B. 
Annie  L.  Walley 
Jane  B.  Wilson 

Laude. 

Laura  Bowman 
Amy  Brooks 
Mary  E.  L.  Cosgrove 
Anna  T.  Kingsbury 
Grace  V.  Knowles 
Anna  R.  Liden 
Blanche  E.  Lyons 
Harriet  R.  Means 
Marie  Metivier 
Agnes  Opdyke 
Lena  F.  Parker 
Emily  M.  Ricbardson 
Margherlta  Sargent 
Minnie  E.  Stone 
Florence  Waddington 
Laura  G.  Willgoose 
Bertha  E.  Williams 
Mabel  R.  Wilson 


Magna  Oum  Laude. 


Margaret  C.  Cotter 
Katharine  A.  Cox 
Ethel  Dodd 
Jane  G.  Dodge 
Bertha  M.  Haines 
Elizabeth  L.  Huling 
Grace  E.  King 


Mary  Lerner 
Helen  C.  M  c  Clear  y 
Frances  E.  Newell 
Elsie  M.  Paine 
Clara  P.  Perkins 
Gertrude  We^ks 
Catbarine  T.'Whalen, 


Mary  L.  Cady 


Summa  Cum  Laude. 

Anna  F.  Wellington 
With  Honors. 

Mary  L.  Cady,  classics    Frances  E.  Newell, 
Helen  C.  McCleary,  English 

literature 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Rachel  Berenson,  A.  B.  Helen  Kleinknecht, 
Rebecca     G.     Brown,        A.  M 

A.  B. 
Mary  F.  Colt,  B.  L. 
Mary  A.  Cotter,  A.  B 


Very  W.  Littlefleld, 

A.  B. 
Alice  M.  Morrill,  A.  B. 


Mariha  T.  Fiske.  A.  B.  Eleanor  H.  Rowland, 


Henrietta     Gardiner, 

A.  B. 
Dorothea  Greeley, 

A.  B. 


A.  B. 
Alma  H.  l'H.  Ruggles, 

A.  B. 
Anna  M.  Scorgie,  A.  B. 


Emma  B.  Harris,  A.  B.Ida  A.  Sleeper,  A.  B. 
Rachel  Hibbard.  A.  B.  Alice  P.  Stevens,  A.  B. 
Mubel  E.  Hodder,  Julia  G.  Wales,  A.  B. 

A.  M.  Mabel  V.  Wood,  A.  B. 

Julia  Kennedy,  A.  B. 

On  the  platform  were  seated  members 
of  the  council  of  Radcliffe  and  of  the 
corporation  of  Harvard.  The  music  was 
by  an  orchestra. 

The  ushers  were: 

Mabel  W.  Daniels,  1900;  Esther  F.  Hallo- 
well,  1902;  Edith  Oilman,  '97;  Jane  Sevee, 
'99;  Frances  Kendall,  1903;  Lucy  Stebbins, 
1902;  Katherine  James,  1900;  Natalie  Jewett 
1902;  Louise  Duare,  1902;  Juinita  Wells', 
1901;  Cpnie  Humphrey,  '98;  Mollie  Fiske 
1902;  Constance  Willard,  1903;  Florence 
Heath,    1903;   Caroline  Pousland,    K00. 


"HELEN  KELLErF""***^ 

Of   all    the    thousands    of   academic    de- 
grees   conferred    at    this    commencement 
season,   honorary  or  in   course,   given   by 
favor  or  won  by  hard  work,  there  is  none 
of  such  peculiar  distinction  as  that  con- 
ferred  by    Radcliffe    College    upon    Helen 
Keller.    It    marks     the     most    wonderful 
achievement  in  the  history  of  education. 
When  Laura  Bridgman,  years  ago,  was 
lifted  out  of  the  abysmal  depths  of  blind- 
ness and  deafness   by  the  patient  genius 
of    Dr.    How  is   and    enabled   to   read    and 
write,  it  was  held  to  be  a  marvel,  as  in- 
deed it  was.    But  here  is  a  girl,  afflicted 
in  the  same  way  with  the   loss  of  those 
senses  which  we  hold  to  be  essential,  who 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  piano  of  in- 
tellectual development  on  which  the  most 
favored  stand  and  to  which  comparative- 
ly  few  attain. 

Helen  Keller,  through  the  patience  and 
skill  of  her  teachers  and  her  own  nat- 
ural gifts,  is  the  most  distinguished  of 
the   honor-bearers  of  this  commencement 


"\W<^\\.  WaJr«t  \\V\e  %  "Yc\  a_\^\  ^ 


In  the  bestowing    of  the   A/M.  de- 
gree by  Radcliffe    College  upon  Helen 
Keller  the  wonderful  and  now  famous 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl   of  Boston, 
we  are  reminded   anew  and   with  em- 
phasis of  the    achievement  of   this  re- 
markable person   and   also  of  what  it 
is  possibe  to   do,    under  wise  methods 
and  able  teaohers,   in  the    way  of    ed- 
ucation for  those  who   have    been  de- 
prived of  one  or    more   of   the   senses 
that  human  beings    are  endowed  with 
in  the  natural    state.     In    a   practical 
sense,  if  not  in  a  perfectly  literal  one, 
in  the  education  of    Helen    Keller  the 
prophecy  of   scripture   has   been   ful- 
nled,    "then   shall   the    eyes   of   the 
blind  be  opened  and    the    ears  of   the 
deaf  be  unstopped. "    It    was  a  touch- 
ing   and   impressive   moment   in    the 
large    assembly     when     Dr.     Briggs 
quoted  the    above    sentence   and   pre- 
sented the  deaf  and    dumb   and   blind 
girl  with  her  diploma  and    degree   of 
honor  and  merit-,    for    it    signified  an 
achievement    of   rare    signifioenoe    in 
education  and  the   power   and   possi- 
bility of  the  human   soul   and   mind. 
Miss  Keller  and  what  she    has    done 
has  now    become    known   to  all   the 
world,  and  because  of  what    has  been 
aoocomplished  in  her  oase,  she  is   the 
object  of  interest   and   study  >y   the 
great  student,  of  psychology   and   tfc 
leaders  in  education.     Her  career  am 
her    receipt   of   this     degree   from   & 
prominent  oollege  in  the  United  States 
from  which    3he    has   now    graduated 
marksv^m  epoch   in   the   development 
of  human! 
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He:«n  K>ller,  A.  B. 

Radeliffe's     day   at   "Fair      Harvard" 
was    celebrated    for    the    part    taken,   at 
graduation    by   its     most      distinguished 
|  class  representative — Helen  Keller. 

Her  fair  face  and  wonderful  story  are 
known  now  from  coast  to  coast,  but  i 
comparatively  few  recognized  her  in  a 
tall,  grave-looking  girl,  who  sat  among 
her  classmates  beside  a  little  woman  in 
black,  her  inseparable  friend  and  teach- 
er, Miss  Sullivan. 

She  had  no  part  in  the  commencement 
exercises,  a  fact  regretted  by  those  fa- 
miliar with  her  unusual  mental  poise 
and  flexibility,  and  the  Braaile  system 
of  lip  reading  gave  her  no  joy  in  dinner 
and  dance,  the  commencement  round  of 
fluffy   festivities. 

But  the  sheepskin  signified  her  great- 
est step  thus  far  from  the  tragic  state 
of  a  baby  bereft  of  sight,  speech  and 
hearing,  cut  off  from  main  currents  of 
civilization  in  little  Tuscumbia  in  north- 
ern Alabama.  As  she  sat  there  sight- 
less her  mind  must  have  reverted  to  a 
.thought  of  Dreamland,  set  forth  in  her 
book,     "The  Story  of  My  Life." 

"There  are  rare  and  beautiful  mo- 
ments when  I  see  and  hear  in  Dream- 
land. What  if  in  my  waking  hours  a 
sound  should  ring  through'  the  silent 
halls  of  hearingV  What  if  a  ray  of  light 
should  flash  through  the  darkened  cham- 
bers of  my  soul?  What  would  happen, 
I  ask  many  and  many  a  time.  Would 
the  bo w-and- string  tension  of  life  snap? 
Would  the  heart,  overweighed  with  sud- 
den joy,  stop  beating  for  very  excess  of 
happiness?" 

The  miracle  was  not  vouchsafed,  but 
the  girl  who  felt  a  bud  "shyly  doff  her 
green  hood  and  blossom  with  a  silken 
burst  of  sound"  felt,  too,  the  sympathy 
ail  about  her  and  knew  it  unmistakably 
in  a  protracted  round  of  applause  when 
she  wont  forward  for  her  degree.  Imme- 
diately after  she  left  the  platform  of 
k   thPn<rP   with   W   ™ „.;»., 


Helen  Keller's  Iriumph. 

'he     wondeiJJM    'Mlflffl.!,""     Keller    has 
^aduated   from   Radcliffe   college,   Cam- 
ridge,    with    the    degree   of   bachelor  of 
arts. 

It  was  recently  stated  that  she  was  on 
the  verge  of  nervous  prostration,  due  ac- 
cording to  one  account  to  excessive  men- 
tal application  and  according  to  another 
to  failure  to  pass  the  final  examinations. 
From  the  fact  that  she  not  only  received 
the  degree  but  also  the  distinction  "cum 
laude"  and  that  she  was  present  during 
the  graduation  exercises  apparently  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits  it  may  fairly 
be  inferred  that  she  not  only  passed  the 
examinations  but  stood  higher  than  most 
of  her  classmates.  Probably  she  labored 
under  nervous  excitement  while  under- 
going her  examinations,  due  to  extraor- 
dinary mental  effort  and  anxiety,  and 
nervous  collapse  may  have  been  feared 
by  her  friends.  There  will  be  general  and 
sincere  rejoicing  now  that  the  fears  are 
known  to  have  been  groundless. 

The.  case  of  this  young  woman  is  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mental 
achievement.  The  story  of  her  triumph 
over  difficulties  seemingly  insurmount- 
able is  almost  incredible.  Without  sight 
and  without  hearing  from  the  age  of  a 
year  and  a  half  she  yet  gained  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  as  to 
suggest  the  existence  of  a  latent  and  un- 
known sense  or  senses  almost  equivalent 
to  both  sight  and  hearing. 

How  without  the  aid  of  these  senses  she 
could  come  to  understand  and  appreciate 
literature  dependent  for  most  of  its  beauty 
upon  their  exercise  is  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension. Yet  her  own  writings  afford 
abundant  proof  of  her  understanding  and 
appreciation,  and  her  success  in  acquiring 
languages  and  in  mastering  the  studies  ol 
a  college  course  afford  still  further  prool 


to  those  who  realize  how  far  the  compre- 
hension of  such  things  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  possession  of  the  senses  which 
she  does  not  possess. 

Only  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  can  realize  the 
enormous  difficulties  which  this  young 
woman,  -3vho  is  both,  has  had  to  over- 
come injpaining  the  knowledge  which  en- 
titles l^r  to  her  bachelor's  degree. 

Veg^admirable-are  the  insight,  the  skill 
andj^he  unwearying  patience  of  Miss 
SipfcJVAN,  Miss  Keller's  devoted  and  in- 
separable companion,  friend  and  teacher, 
Put  more  wonderful  is  the  triumph  of  the 
young  woman  who  can  neither  see  nor 
hear,  even  though  achieved  with  the  help 
of  one  so  remarkably  capable  and  devoted 
as  Miss  Sullivan. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S  DEGREE 


The  graduation  of  Miss  Helen  Adams  Kel- 
ler from  Radcliffe  College,  decorated  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  cum  laude 
is  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can education.  It  is  not  alone  that  a  young 
woman  who  has  been  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
since  she  was  but  a  few  months  old  has 
accomplished  a  remarkable  intellectual  feat; 
she  has  an  unusual  mentality,  a  most 
active  and  receptive  brain,  high  ambition 
and  tremendous  energy.  The  infinitude  of 
patience,  of  care,  of  ingenuity,  of  love  that 
has  entered  into  the  training  and  instruc- 
tion which  made  possible  her  achievement 
is  equally  admirable. 

Miss  Keller  is  probably  the  first  person 
deprived  of  so  many  faculties  who  has  ever 
been  given  a  school  and  college  education 
in  the  ordinary  sense;  that  Is  to  say,  who 
has  been  taught  side  by  side  with  normally 
equipped  students,  in  the  same  classes  and 
by  the  same  methods.  It  seems  almost 
natural,  as  it  certainly  is  satisfactory,  that 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  should  be 
credited  to  Boston  and  to  the  institutions 
that  lie  within  Its  greater  confines.  Miss 
Sullivan,  who  was  the  blind  girl's  first 
teacher  and  has  been  her  companion  and  as- 
sistant ever  since  she  came  to  her  when  she 
was  a  child  of  six  or  seven,  is  a  Massachu- 
setts young  woman  graduated  as  a  teacher 
of  the  afflicted  from  the  Perkins  Institution 
in  South  Boston.  Mr.  Arthur  Oilman,  as 
the  head  of  the  Cambridge  School  for  Girls, 
devised  the  class-room  methods  that  first 
put  her  on  the  same  footing  with  other 
scholars.  And  now  Radcliffe  College  has 
just  awarded  her  a  diploma  which  testifies 
that  she  has  met  all  the  requirements  for 
obtaining  a  bachelor's  degree  at  Harvard 
University,  for  that  is  what  the  countersign- 
ing of  the  Radcliffe  diploma  by  President 
Eliot  means. 

It  is*greatly  to  the  credit  of  both  Miss 
Keller  and  her  instructors  that  while  she 
has  studied,  so  to  speak,  in  competition 
with  other  girls,  there  has  not  been  the 
slightest  difference  of  treatment  in  her 
favor.  She  was  awarded  her  degree  with 
high  standing  because  she  had  accomplished 
exactly  wnat  anyone  else  must  do  to  re- 
ceive such  an   honor.  k  That   this  position— 


the  only  one  to  be  expected  of  any  insti- 
tution affiliated  with  the  university  in  Cam- 
bridge— might  be  maintained  in  perfect  fair- 
ness to  everybody,  so  far  as  was  humanly 
possible,  untiring  pains  and  ingenuitj-  were 
devoted  to  the  manner  of  instruction,  of 
study  and  of  testing  scholarship.  Mr.  Gil- 
man,  in  order  that  he  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  represent  the  Radcliffe  corporation, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  in  an  official 
capacity  at  Miss  Keller's  entrance  examina- 
tions, as  well  as  to  be  of  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  (her  personally  during  her  prepara- 
tion, learned  the  manual  language  on  which 
she  is  dependent  for  easy  communication, 
though  there  is  no  system  of  talking  by 
the  dumb  and  blind  in  which  she  has  not 
perfected  herself.  Many  of  her  teachers 
and  classmates  acquainted  themselves  with 
the  intricacies  of  "silent  speech"  for  the 
more  intimate  association  ,it  would  allow, 
and  thus  one  of  the  chief  advantages  in 
school  and  classroom  training,  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  book  learning  at  the . 
hands  of  a  tutor,  was  preserved  to  her. 

The  courses  Miss  Keller  entered  at  Rad- 
cliffe were  conducted  precisely  as  they 
would  have  been  had  she  been  in  all  re- 
spects like  her  fellow-students.  Always 
sitting  by  her  side  was  Miss  Sullivan,  who 
repeated  to  her  in  the  sign  language,  as 
nearly  word  by  word  as  might  be,  not  only 
the  words  of  the  lecturer  or  instructor,  but 
the  by-play  of  question  and  answer  by 
which  a  class  learns  much  that  the  reading 
of  textbooks  would  never  reveal.  There 
was  no  time  for  taking  notes,  but  a  splen- 
did memory  and  an  ability  for  mental  ap- 
plication, which  no  one  can  appreciate 
whom  sights  and  sounds  must  disturb  in 
spite  of  themselves,  were  made  to  take 
their  place.  Such  of  the  necessary  books 
as  were  not  already  obtainable  in  Braille— 
the  most  commonly  used  system  of  raised- 
type  signs  for  blind  readers— were  specially 
prepared,  and,  though  it  was  not  possible 
for  Miss  Keller  to  recite  as  did  her  class- 
mates, special  opportunties  were  given  by 
her  instructors,  after  recitation  hours  to 
solve  the  problems  which  could  be  clarified 
In  this  way  alone. 

In  this  case  the  advantages  of  an  elective 
system  allowing  of  the  widest  choice  in 
studies  appears.  So  far  as  the  schedule  of 
instruction  would  permit,  Miss  Keller's 
courses  were  arranged  so  that  she  might 
have  every  other  day  in  the  week  at  home 
for  going  over  the  work  of  the  previous 
day  and  preparing  for  that  of  the  follow- 
ing; this  is  no  more  than  any  other  Rad- 
cliffe student  might  do  if  she  saw  fit.  The 
matter  of  examinations,  which  gave  some 
trouble  at  first,  was  finally  arranged  by 
having  all  the  test  papers  translated  into 
Braille,  so  that  the  blind  student  .could  \ 
work  from  printed  copy  just  as  other  girls 
must.     She  has  for  years  employed  a  type-  | 


I  writer  and  has  become  unusually  skilled  in 
its'   operation,     so    that     her    "blue    books" 

!  gave  her  no  difficulty  on  the  score  of  writ- 
ing; and  for  her  Greek  the  specially  con- 
structed machine  was  made. 

Although  she  passed  her  entrance  exami- 
nations in  even  the  most  difficult  mathe- 
matics successfully,  this  branch  of  scholar- 
ship never  attracted  Miss  Keller  and  science 
was.  naturally  out  of  her  reach— the  one  side 
of  learning  it  was  impossible  for  her  mind 
accurately  to  comprehend,  as,  of  course, 
it  must  have  been.  In  literature,  to  which 
it  is  expected  she  will  devote  herself  as  a 
writer,  as  well  as  student,  Miss  Keller  has 
always  excelled,  taking  honors  in  lan- 
guages when  she  left  school  to  enter  col- 
lege. What  she  has  already  produced  with 
her  pen  shows  an  understanding,  a  phi- 
losophy and  optimism  that  tell  better  than 
anything  else  could  the  thoroughness  and 
minuteness  of  detail  her  education  repre- 
sents. As  Miss  Keller  receives  the  honor 
of  Radcliffefor  her  attainments,  so  Radcliffe 
should  receive  honor  for  having  made  such 
attainments  possible. 
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The    Accomplishments 
of  Helen    Keller 

[ISS  HELEN  KELLER  graduat- 
ed from  Radcliffe  College  in 
June.  When  Helen  was  ad- 
mitted, she  had  already  sur- 
mounted tremendous  obsta- 
cles in  pieparing  herself  to 
pass  the  Harvard  Examina- 
tions which  alone  admit  to  the 
privileges  of  the  girls'  College 
at  Cambridge. 

Miss  Annie  Sullivan,  Hel- 
en's bosom  friend  and  teacher, 
has,  for  many  years,  devoted 
herself  with   self    denial     to 
the   important  work   of  broadening  the  field   of 
her  mental  vision. 

It  was  under  the  instruction  of  Arthur  Gil- 
lian ,  for  man  v  vears  treasurer  of  Radcliffe  college, 
"that  the  bulk  of  Miss  Keller's  pre- 
paration was  accomplished.  When 
Mr.  Gilman  was  consulted  by  Miss 
'.Sullivan,  he  at  first  refused  to  admit 
her  pupil,  Helen,  for  he  thought  the 
undertaking  was  an  almost  hopeless 
task,  but  Miss  Sullivan  pushed  the 
matter  on  strenuously  and  successful- 
ly and  the  work  was  begun. 

After  becoming  familiar  with  what 
Helen  had  done,  Mr.  Gilman  was 
-surprised  to  see  that  Helen  passed  in 
all  her  examinations  to  her  credit  ex- 
cept in  experimental  physics.  And 
Helen  later  on  got  over  this  obstacle 
"by  the  substitution  of  its  alternatives, 
"text  books,  physics  and  astronomy.. 
When  she  first  met  the  word  "Mer- 
cury, "  for  instance,  and  was  taken  to 


the'laboratory  to  look  at  it,   she  took ' 
.some  in  her  hand  and  readily  enough 
understood  that  the  stuff  was  quick- 
silver.    When   she   spilled   some   on 
the  floor  and  attempted  to  pick  it  up,  | 
she  found  it  extremely  elusive.     Then 
she  weighed  a  bottle-full  with  nearly 
accurate  results.     As  for  astronomy,  s 
when    provided    with    a    planetarium, 
upon  which  she  could  feel  the  position 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  this  gave  no 
difficulties. 

Geometry  and  algebra  were  hard  for 

the  bright  "girl  with  her  only  sense  of 

touch  to   help  her,    but  she  mastered 

these  subjects  by  patience  and   labor. 

When  the  meaning  of  chicana  was 

■explained   to  Helen   by   Mr.    Oilman 

and  he  showed  her  the  trick  by  which 

the  New  Englanders  nullified  an  act 

of  Parliament,  Helen  replied:      "That 

was  the  way   in   which  the  case  was 

decided  in  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice.' 

It   was  a   legal   quibble  that  Bellario 

taught  Portia."     Since  that  time  Mr. 

Oilman   has   changed   his   mind  and 

-now   he   believes  that  Helen  has  the 

logical    mind    even    if  all  women  are 

lield  to  lack  it. 

Helen   is  very  apt   at  quotations   i  n 

which  she   holds    a   most  wonderfully  retentive 

anemory. 

On  one  occasion,  when  she  visited  a  girls' 
•school  in  Boston,  she  astonished  all  with  the 
quickness  with  which  she  would  fit  to  an  object 
some  of  the  little  poetry  she  then  knew.  The 
lieads  of  Nero,  one  representing  him  as  a  child 
and  the  other  as  an  emperor,  were  examined  by 
"Helen  on  this  occasion  and  then  she  said  that 
it  was  strange  that  such  a  sweet  and  innocent  child 
could  develop  into  the  wickecf  man  she  knew  Nero 
to  have  been. 

Venus  was  afterwards  recognized  and  a  head  of 
Zeus  suggested  at  once  a  vivacious  recitation  of 
these  Homeric  lines  pertaining  to  Athena  :  ' '  She 
suddenly  sprang  from  the  immortal  head  whirl- 
ing her  pointed  lance,  huge  Olympus  was  shaken 
to  its  base  under  the  weight  of  the  gray-eyed 
goddess,  and  all  around  the  earth  groaned  ter- 
ribly." Helen  was  n  years  old  when  this  visit 
took  place. 

When   Helen   entered  Radcliffe,  the  examina- 
tion papers  were  presented  to  her  in  the  Braille 
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MISS  HELEN  KELLER- 
raised  point  system  and  she  wrote  out  the 
answers  upon  a  type-writer  in  the  use  of  which 
she  is  an  adept.  Her  teachers  say  that  while  at 
snap  questions  she  has  no  more  aptitude  than  her 
fellow-students,  when  time  permits  her  she  gets 
ahead  of  her  more  fortunate  comrades  in  the 
quality  of  her  work. 

She  has  taken  up  courses  in   advanced  Latin 
and  Greek   in    which  she  has   acquitted    herself 
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most  creditably. 

Of  the  subjects  which  this  remarkable  girl  has 
studied,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  course  she  has 
met  is  French  2A  in  Harvard  and  Radcliffe.  It 
deals  with  prose  and  poetry  of  La  Fontaine, 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Victor  Hugo.  George 
Sand.  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Paine.  This  is  a 
full  course  and  has  three  hours  a  week  of  recita- 
tion work. 

Miss  Sullivan  accompanies  Helen  and  sits 
close  by  her  and  gives  her  in  the  manual  langu- 
age whatever  the  instructor  may  be  saying.  The 
German  course  is  mainly  conducted  in  English 
by  Helen,  but  a  good  deal  of  difficult  Schiller 
has  been  studied.  The  daily  theme  course  known 
as  English  22,  would  present  some  difficulties  to 
a  girl  of  Helen  Keller's  ability.  From  one  of 
the  essays  written  during  her  preparator}^  years 
may  be  seen  the  exquisite  nature  of  her  thoughts. 
The  subject  she  chose  was  "A  Noble  Man." 
Helen  began,  "  I  certainly  don't  mean  a  man  of 
high  rank,  power  or  wealth  as  the  Romans  did, 
but  to  my  mind  a  noble  man  is  he,  who  strives 
to  attain  that  which  is  beautiful  and  imperish- 
able— love.  Love  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
all  nobility  must  rest.  If  a  man  has  love  in  his 
heart,  it  will  find  its  expression  in  many  beauti- 
ful qualities  such  as  patience,  courage  and 
charity.  A  noble  man  is  patriotic,  honest  and 
firm  ;  he  labors  not  for  promotion  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  which  his  work  will  bring  to  those 
around  him.  He  is  a  true  friend  whom  all  can 
trust." 

The  history  course  pursued  by  Miss 
Keller  is  conducted  by  P  r  o  fe  s  so  r 
Archibald  Cary  Coolidge,  a  son  of  the 
late  Minister  to  France.  Prof.  Cool- 
idge is  a  very  popular  instructor  and 
his  course  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
given  in  Cambridge.  This  work  has 
always  been  of  most  keen  interest  to  a 
student  possessing  such  enthusiasm 
for  history  as  Helen  Keller  has  ev- 
inced. 

Miss  Keller  is,  in  the  main,  just 
a  pleasant  normal  girl,  energetic, 
fond  of  fun,  and  delighting  in  social 
pleasures,  for  her  remarkable  intel- 
lectuality, she  is  gifted  with  a  wonder- 
ful memory  as  well  as  the  philolog- 
ical kind  of  mind.  All  languages 
are  a  joy  to  her  and  since  she  learned 
to  speak  English  by  placing  her 
fingers  upon  the  lips  of  her  instruc- 
tor, she  could,  of  course,  learn  the 
oral  part  of  her  own  lanugage  in  pre- 


cisely  the  same  way.  Her  grasp  of 
English  and  her  aptitude  in  the  matter 
of  literary  allusions  is  nothing  short 
of  wonderful.  Her  work  in  translating 
languages  foreign  to  herself  is  very 
brilliant  and  gives  a  clear  and  forceful 
picture  of  whatever  scene  is  being 
described. 

Miss  Keller  is  very  popular  with 
her  college  comrades  and  many  of 
them  are  learning  the  manual  langu- 
age in  order  that  they  may  hold  ready 
intercourse  with  her.  When  people 
speak  plainly,  Helen  can  almost  al- 
ways understand  what  is  said  by 
placing  her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  the 
speaker.  Her  appreciation  of  every- 
thing that  is  brought  to  her  attention 
is  exceptionally  keen. 

The  most  indomitable  energy  has 
marked  Helen's  course  in  college. 
Though  she  is  not  puffed  up  into  con- 
ceit, she  thinks  she  can,  with  effort, 

climb  any  intellectual  height  that 
speaking  men  and  women  can.  Her  teachers 
feel  assured  that  her  intellectual  power  may  be 
attributed  to  her  long  and  respectable  line  of  an- 
cestry, for  the  blood  of  the  old  Boston  "  Adams'* 
people  and  that  of  Governor  Spotswood  and  many 
blue  blooded  Southern  gentlemen  of  parts  have 
come  down  to  Helen  Keller.  It  seems  that  all 
Helen 's  studies  don 't  in  the  least  impair  her  health 
for  she  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  well  preserved 
young  woman.  She  is  extremely  fond  of  outdoor 
exercises  and  is  a  great  pedestrian.  She  wheels 
for  her  pleasure  and  sews  and  croches.  All  in 
all  she  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  wonderful 
blind  girl  the  world  has  jret  seen.  j.  c.  p. 
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Boston,  Saturday,  July  2,  1904. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has  received  her  cum  laude  from 
Radcliffe,  is  a  most  interesting  girl  aside  from  the  amazing 
fact  of  her  being  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  yet  able  to  use  her 
intellectual  faculties  to  a  degree  beyond  that  of  most  folk. 

She  was  born  in  1880,  and  came  to  the  Perkins  Institute 
when  yet  a  child.  She  was  then  quite  as  lost  to  the  world 
as  was  her  predecessor  among  the  trebly  unfortunate,  Laura 
Bridgman.  Aided  by  a  devoted  teacher,  Miss  Annie  Sul- 
livan, who  is  still  with  her,  Miss  Keller  learned  not  only 
the  ordinary  things  of  life,  but  such  book  knowledge  as 
took  her  through  Mr.  Gilman's  preparatory  school  and  then 
through  Radcliffe  with  honors.  Miss  Keller  has  written 
a  book  in  which  some  of  her  experiences  are  recorded,  and 
it  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most  amazing  facts  concerning 
her,  that  she  is  philosophical  rather  than  mystical,  practical 
rather  than  dreamy.  In  the  future  she  hopes  to  be  of  aid 
to  the  blind,  though  one  presumes  that  aid  may  come  best 
as  the  result  of  Miss  Keller's  literary  labors.  At  present 
she  is  in  Wrentham,  with  her  devoted  friend.  Here,  in  her 
pretty  summer  home,  Miss  Keller  rests  after  her  long  four 
years  of  study  undertaken  under  such  difficulties  as  never 
before  beset  a  college  girl. 
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WITH  THE  DEGREE  CUM  LAUDE. 
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HELEN    KELLER'S    ALMA    MATER. 

Fair  Harvard  won  our  early  love, 
When  comrades  sought    her    honored 
halls; 

In   rioer  years  we  loved  old   Yale, 
To  Radcliffe  now  the  banner  falls. 

Chorus. 
Then  sons  of  Harvard,  Yale  and  all 

Who  prowess  show  on  land  or  water, 
Your  voices  raise  in  lofty  cheer 

For  Helen  Keller's  Alma  Mater. 

We  honor  thus  the  valiant  Howe, 
Who  patient  sought  and     found     the 
way 

To  open  wide  the  sealed  doors, 
And  lead  from  darkness  unto  day. 

— Chorus. 
Our  sons  athletic  honors  claim, 

With  union  strong  of  love  and  Jore; 
Our  daughters  their  admitted  peers, 
Where  wisdom  spreads  her  generous 
store. 

—Chorus. 

Now  teachers  brave,  and  comrades  all 

Of  noble  Helen  Keller, 
With  grateful  hearts  we'll     voice     her 
song: 

"Radcliffe— my  Alma   Mater." 

Chorus— Then  sons  of     Harvard,     Yale 
and  all,  etc. 

Mary   N.   Babb. 
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Miss  Keller's  Triumph. 

That  Miss  Helen  Keller  should  win 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  Radeliffe 
College  is  a  reason  why  most  persons 
who  are  not  afflicted  as  she  is  should  be 
rather  ashamed  of  their  limited  attain- 
ments. This  young  lady,  who  has  been 
blind  and  deaf  from  infancy,  has  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  her  schoolmates 
who  have  all  their  senses  intact  By  the 
mere  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  touch 
Miss  Keller  has  mastered  the  art  of  con- 
versation, and  is  capable  of  speaking 
with  her  vocal  organs.  When  all  the  diffi- 
culties in  her  path  are  considered,  the 
fact  that  she  has  gained  an  unusually 
high  education  is  marvelous. 

Her  example  shows  to  what  an  extent 
refinement  or  delicacy  of  touch  and  men- 
tal sensitiveness  to  impressions  may  be 
developed.  Many  deaf-mutes  have 
learned  the  oral  method  of  communica- 
tion, readily  reading  the  lips  of  a  speaker 
and  also  speaking  without  the  monotone 
which  is  natural  to  one  who  cannot  hear. 
Miss  Keller,  however,  has  not  had  the 
benefit  of  sight,  but  has  had  to  train 
her  fingers  to  read  the  movements  of  lips 
and  throat.  Her  application  must  have 
been  stupendous,  while  the  patience  and 
pertinacity  of  her  teacher  have  been 
hardly  less  amazing.  The  result  is  that 
instead  of  a  life  of  unvarying  darkness, 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  helpless- 
lessi  the  young  woman  has  resources 
greater  than  are  those  of  most  people. 
She  has  a  fine  literary  taste;  she  has 
written  verses  which  show  skill  as  well 
as  knowledge;  the  world  of  books  is  open 
to  her;  she  enjoys  music  which  she  is 
unable  to  hear,  but  the  vibrations  of 
Which  give  her  great  pleasure;  she  has 
intimate  friends  with  whom  she  con- 
verses easily. 


It  is  plain  from  her  case,  like  that  of 
me  juggler,  that  people  commonly  do  not 
make  anything  like  a  fair  use  of  their 
powers.  She  has  had  the  advantage  of 
her  teacher's  scientific  study  of  methods, 
but  the  hardest  work  has  been  her  own. 
There  is  hardly  a  conceivable  limit  to 
|the  training  which  the  hands  may  re- 
'ceive,  and  the  senses  may  be  made  to  do 
vastly  greater  service  than  common  by 
careful  training.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
educate  them,  mankind  being  content 
with  the  education  incident  to  living. 
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Helen  Keller,  deaf  and  blind,  was 
raduated  from  Radcliffe  college  on 
Wednesday.  It  seems  almost  irnpos- 
siole  to  measure  the  study  and  tireless 
effort  to  acquire  an  education  witli 
darkness  all  about  and  only  the  faint 
ray  of  light  visible  to  the  eye  of  faith 
and  understanding.  And  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  patient  unremitting  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  who  labored  on  to 
impart  knowledge  under  so  favorable 
circumstances?  Thirty  years  ago 
Laura  Bridgeman  was  considered  a 
marvel  because  of  attainments  under 
similar  conditions,  she,  too,  being  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  But  methods  have 
been  improved  till  it  is  possible  in  the 
case  of  Helen  Keller  to  graduate  one 
possessing  sufficient  learning  to  com- 
mand honors  and  arouse  interest  upon 
the  part  of  all  who  read  of  her  struggle 
and  mastery  over  obstacles. 


®{j£  AttWmro  ^«n. 
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HELEN    KELLER'S   DEGREE. 


The     graduation     of     Miss     Helen 

kdams  Keller  from  Radcliffe  College, 

decorated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 

of  Arts  cum  laude  is  a  notable  event 

in  the  history  of  American  education  ; 

says  the  Boston  Transcript.    It  is  not  j 

alone   that  a  young  woman  who  has  j 

been  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  since  she  i 

I 
was   but   a   few   months   old    has    ac-j 

complished  a  remarkable  intellectual  I 
feat;  she  has  an  unusual  mentality,  a 
most  active  and  receptive  brain,  high 
ambition  and  tremendous  energy. 
The  infinitude  of  patience,  of  care,  of 
ingenuity,  of  love  that  ha&  entered 
into  the  training  and  instruction 
which  made  possible  her  achievement 
Is  equally  admirable. 

Miss  Keller  is  probably  the  first 
person  deprived  of  so  many  faculties 
who  has  ever  been  given  a  school  and 
college  education  in  the  ordinary 
sense;  that  is  to  say,  who  h&s  been 
taught  side  by  side  with  normally 
equipped      students,      in      the      same  j 

classes    and    by    the    same    methods. : 

i 
It  seems  almost  natural,  as  it  cer- : 

tainly  is  satisfactory,  that  the  success  j 
of  the  undertaking  should  be  credited 
to    Boston    and    to    thte    institutions 


that   lie    within    its    greater   confines. 
Hiss    Sullivan,    who    was    the    blind 
girl's  first  teacher  and  has  been  her  , 
companion    and    assistant   ever    since 
she    came    to   her    when   .she    was    a 
child  of  six 'or  seven,  is  a  Massachus- 
etts   young    woman    graduated    as    a 
teacher  of  the-  afflicted  from  the  Per- 
kins Institution  in  South  Boston.     Mr. 
Arthur    Gilman,    as    the    head    of   the 
Cambridge    School   for   Girls,   devised 
the  class-room  methods  that  first  put 
her  on  the   same  footing  with  other 
scholars.     And  now  Radcliffe  College 
has  just  awarded  her  a  diploma  which 
testifies  that  ,she  has  met  all  the  re- 
quirements for  obtaining  a  bachelor's 
degree    at    Harvard    University,    for 
that  is  what- the  countersigning  of  the 
Radcliffe  diploma  by  President  Elliot 

means 

It. is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  both 
Mists  Keller  and  her  instructors  that 
while  she  has  studied,  so  to  speak,  in 
competition    with    other    girl,-,    there 
has  not  been  the  slightest  difference  \ 
of  treatment  in  her  favor.     She  was 
awarded  her  degree  with  high  stand- 
ing because  she  had  accomplished  ex- 
actly what  anyone  else  must  do  to  re- 
ceive such  an  honor.     That  this  posi- 
tion-the  only  one  to  be  expected  of 
any  institution  affiliated  with  the  uni- 
versity in  Cambridge--might  be  main- 
tained   in    perfect   fairness    to    every- 
body,  so  far   as   wa©  humanly   possi- 
ble, untiring  pains  and  ingenuity  were 
devoted  to  the  manner  of  instruction, 
of    study,  and   of   testing   scholarship. 
Mr.  Gilman,  in  order  that  he  might  be 


in   a  position  to  represent  the     Rad- 
cliffe    corporation,    of    which   he    is    a 
member,    in    an    official    capacity    at 
Miss   Keller's    entrance   examinations, 
a;    wrjli   as   to   he   of   all    possible   as- 
sistance to  her  personally  during  her 
preparation,   learned  the   manual    lan- 
guage on  which  she  is  dependent  for 
easy  communication,   though   there  is 
no  system  of  talking  by  the  dumb  and 
blind  in  which  she  has  not  perfected 
herself.      Many    of    her    teachers    and 
classmates       acquainted       themselves 
with  the  intricacies  of  "silent  speech" 
for   the   more   intimate   association    it 
would  allow,  and  thus  one  of  the  chief 
advantages   in   school   and   class-room 
training,   as   distinguished  from   mere 
book  learning  at  the  hands  ol  a  tutor, 
wras  preserved  to  her. 

The  courses  Miss  Keller 'entered  at 
Radcliffe  were  conducted  precisely 
as  they  would  have  been  had  she 
been  in  all  respects  like  her  fellow- 
students.  Always  sitting  by  her  side 
was  Miss  Sullivan,  who  repeated  to 
her  in  the  sign  language,  as  nearly 
word  by  word  as  might  be,  not  only 
the  words  of  the  lecturer  or  instruct- 
or, but  the  by-play  of  question  and 
answer  by  which  a  class  learns  much 

that  the  reading  of  textbooks  wTould 
never    reveal.      There    was    no    time 

for  taking  notes,  but  a  splendid 
memory  and  an  ability  for  mental  ap- 
plication, which  no  one  can  appre- 
ciate whom  sights  and  sounds  must 
disturb  in  spite  of  themselves,  were 
made  to  take  their  place.  Such  of 
the  necessary  books  as  were  not  al- 
ready    obtainable     in       Braille — the 


most  commonly  used  system  of 
raised-type  signs  for  blind  readers — 
were  specially  prepared,  and,  though 
it  was  not  possibel  for  Miss  Keller 
to  recite  as  did  her  classmates,  spe- 
I  cial  opportunities  were  given  by  her 
instructors  after  recitation  hours  to 
solve  the  problems  which  could  be 
clarified  in  this  way  alone. 

In  this  way  the  advantages  of  an 
elective  system  allowing  of  the  wid- 
est choice  in  studies  appears.  So 
far  as  the  schedule  of  instruction 
would  permit,  Miss  Keller's  courses 
I  were  arranged  so  that  she  might 
j  have  every  other  day  in  the  week  at 
'  home  for  going  over  the  work  of  the 
previous  day  and  preparing  for  that 
of  the  following;  this  is  no  more 
than  any  other  Radcliffe  student 
might  do  if  she  saw  fit.  The  mat- 
ter of  examinations,  which  gave 
some  trouble  at  first,  was  finally  ar- 
ranged by  having  all  the  test  papers 
translated  into  Braille,  so  that  the 
'blind  student  could  work  from  print- 
ed copy  just  as  other  girls  must.  She 

has  for  vears  employed  a   tvr»»«— ,j 
and  has  become  unusually  skilled  in 

its  operation,  so  that  her  "blue 
books"  gave  her  no  difficulty  on  the 
score  of  writing;  and  for  her  Greek 
the  specially  constructed  machine 
was   made. 

Although  she  passed  her  entrance 
examinations  in  even  the  most  dif- 
ficult mathematics  successfully,  this 
branch  of  scholarship  never  attract- 
ed Miss  Keller,  and  science  was  nat- 
urally out  of  her  reach — the  one 
side    of    learning    it    was    impossible 


for  her  mind  accurately  to  compre- 
hend,   as,    of    course,    it    must    have 

been.      In    literature,    to    Which   it    is  | 

i 
expected  she  will  devote  herself  as  a 

writer,  as  well  as  student,  Miss  Kell- 
er has  always  excelled,  taking  hon- 
ors in  languages  when  she  left  school 
to  enter  college.  What  she  has  al- 
ready produced  with  her  pen  shows 
an  understanding,  a  philosophy  and 
optimism  that  tell  better  than  any- 
thing else  could  the  thoroughness 
and  minuteness  of  detail  her  educa- 
tion represents.  As  Miss  ■  Keller  re- 
ceives the  honor  of  Radcliffe  for  her 
attainments  so  Radcliffe  should  re- 
ceive honor  for  having  made  such  at- 
tainments  possible. 


\Lo\>--rajr\.Y.    \r\a.T\\oTi.1^v\Y\e^\.tJ 
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REMEMBER  THE  TEACHER,  TOO** 


The  most  noteworthy  event  in  educa- 
tional circles  this  commencement  sea- 
son has  undoubtedly  been  the  success 
of  Helen  Keller,  who  has  taken  her  de- 
gree in  course  and  ranks  now  among 
the  highly  educated  women  of  the  coun- 
try. She  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  In 
an  earlier  stage  of  human  affairs  she 
would  have  been  quietly  knocked  in 
the  head  when  it  was  discovered  what 
a  defective  creature  she  was;  and  at  a 
later  stage  she  would  have  been  left  to 
the  wholly  animal  existence  that  seemed 
all  there  was  for  her.  To-day  she  is 
an  accomplished  person  with  a  sin- 
gularly acute  mind,  able  to  receive  and 
impart  thoughts  and  be  and  feel  her- 
self to  be  a  part  of  this  busy  world, 
which  she  can  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
talk  to. 

It  is  indescribably  wonderful  and  she 
deserves  all  the  fame  that  comes  of  such 
an  achievement.  But  with  all  this  talk 
about  her,  there  should  also  go  full 
recognition  of  the  indescribable  pati- 
ence, tact  and  skill  of  those  who  have 
been  able  to  break  down  the  barriers 
that  shut  her  off  from  her  fellow  be- 
ings. Think  what  an  impossible  task 
it  must  have  seemed  at-  the  start.  The 
only  sense  to  work  with  was  her  sense 
of  touch.  Her  education  has  come  to 
her  through  her  hand  by  way  of  the 
sympathetic  hands  of  those  who  have 
had  charge  of  her.  The  infinite  labor 
that  was  theirs  deserves  really  more 
credit  than  their  pupil  does. 

The  case  of  Helen  Keller  is  more  ag- 
gravated than  any  other  of  the  kind, 
but  it  is  well  enough,  especially  here  in 
Hartford  where  so  much  good  work  of 
that  sort  is  done,  to  remember  that  a 
multitude  of  others  only  less  unfortu- 


nate  are  similarly  aided  year  aifter  year 
and  a  closed  world  is  opened  to  them 
by  the  unremitting-  patience  of  the  quiet 
workers  right  here  in  our  own  Ameri- 
can School  for  the  Deaf.  There  have 
been  numerous  cases  almost  as  hopeless 
cvhere  skill  and  persistence  have 
ichieved  a  similar  triumph.  The 
:eacher  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
mccess  of  the  pupil. 


T7- ".;.■"- 
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ATLAliTA,  GA.,  July  3,  1904. 

ND  HELEN  KELLER  WINS 
ER  DEGREE  AT  RADCLIFFE 


HELEN   KELLAR,    OF  TUSCUMBIA,  ALA 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS..  July  2.— 
(Special.)— Undoubtedly  the  most 
remarkable  gir  graduate  of  the 
season  is  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  will  re- 
ceive her  bachelor's  degree  from  Rad- 
cliffe  college  next  Tuesday.  That  she  has 
passed  the  full  four  years'  course  with 
honors,  In  spite  of  being  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  and  that  she  has  done  her  work 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as 
her  more  normal  classmates  who  become 
bachelors  of  art  at  the  same  time,  is 
proof  of  the  extraordinary  development  in 
the  so-called  higher  education  of  women 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a   century- 

Radcliffe,  which  now  becomes  Miss  Kel- 
ler's alma  mater,  is  the  college  for  wom- 
en affiliated  to  Harvard  university  and 
is  the  legal  successor  of  the  Society  for 
the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women, 
known  to  fame  as  the  Harvard  "Annex." 
which  was  organized  in  1879.  Its  pur- 
poses is  to  afford  the  college  girls  the 
same  systematic  instruction  by  the  same 
professors  and  teachers  as  their  brothers 
and  cousins  find  at  Harvard.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  woman's  college 
end  the  great  university,  is  peculiar.  The 
requirements  for  admission  to  Radcliffe 
are  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to 
Harvard;  its  courses  of  Instruction  are 
Identical  with  courses  in  the  larger  in- 
stitution; the  same  examination  paper? 
are  used  when  it  is  possible,  and  papers 
of  the  same  standard  always;  the  same 
teaching  force  is  employed,  and  in  somf 
of  the  adavnced  work  men  and  women 
meet  in  the  same  classes.  Yet  the  rela- 
tionship is  In  no  sense  coeducational 
and,  although  the  Radcliffe  degree  repre- 
sents exactly  what  a  Harvard  degree 
stands  for  and  is  countersigned  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  the  governing  boards  of  the 
college  and  the  university  are  distinct.  In 
other  words,  the  university  guarantees 
the  standard  of  instruction  "to  be  its  own, 
while  the  college  alone  is-  responsible  for 
all    matters   of  discipline   and   finance. 

In  the  last  year,  however,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  institutions  has 
been  made  closer,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  next  Tuesday  the  giris 
will  receive  their  degrees  for  the  first 
time  from  an  officer  of  the  men's  college 
«— Dean  LeBaron  R.  Brisks,  of  the  faculty 
of  arts  and  sciences,  who  was  chosen  ac- 
!«ve  president  of  Radcliffe  this  year  to 
fill  the  vacanacy  left  by  the  retirement 
eft  honorary  president  of  Mr.  Louis 
Agassiz,  whose  husband  was  the  famous 
jiaturalist. 


The   manner   in   which   Miss   Keller  has 
hiet  the  requirements  of  the  highest  edu- 
cational standard  in  this  country  is  par- 
ticularly   interesting.      Born   in    Alabama 
24  years  ago,   she  had  perfectly  develop- 
ed  faculties    until    when    she    was    about 
chree   years    old   »  u   illness    deprived    her 
of  sight,  speech  and  hearing.     The  train- 
ing   which    has    made    possible    her    quite 
unusual    scholarship     began     when    Miss 
Sullivan   of  the   Perkins  institute  for  the 
■Blind  in  Boston  went  south  to  undertake 
the  education  of  the  child  who  was  then 
7  years  old.     Five  years  later  Miss  Kel 
ler    came    to    Massachusetts,     where    she 
has   lived   ever  since   with   Miss   Sulliva 
as  a  constant  companion.     Although  she 
learned   to  speak,   to   hear   by   touch  and 
to  see   through   the   eyes   of  those   about 
her  under  her  teacher's  guidance  she  was 
put    in    the    hands    of    a    special    tutor   in 
preparing    to    enter    college,    and    all    the 
while    she    has    been    a   student    at    Rad- 
•nffe    she    has    dependent    upon    her    own 
wonderful    memory   and    her   keen   under- 
standing to   a  much   greater   extent  than 
the  average  college  girl  has  to  do.     Miss 
Sullivan  has  been  her  ears,   so  to  speak, 
sitting  beside   her  in  the   class  room   and 
iecture   hall   and   repeating   to  her  verba- 
tim,   hour    after    hour,    by    the    touch    of 
her    fingers    on    her    pupil's    hand    every 
word  that  was  said.     It  was  impossible, 
of    course,    for    either    of    them    to    take 
notes   and   it   has   often   been  difficult  for 
the    student    to     follow     the    discussions 
•which    came    up     in     question-and-answer 
form,    whiie    recitations    have    been    quite 
out    of    the    question    for    Miss    Kellar   in 
the    conditions    of    classroom    work,    that 
part   of   her   work   being   done   in    confer- 
ence   with   her    Instructors    durmg   a    few 
moments  at  the  end  of  class  hour. 

Latin  and  English  literature,  history 
and  economics  have  been  Miss  Keller's 
leading  subjects  since  she  completed  the 
required  work  of  the  freshman  year. 
Most  of  her  text  books  were  to  be  had 
in  "braille,"  the  raised  type  system  most 
commonly  used  for  blind  readers  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  But  a  good  deal  of 
the  collateral  reading  which  forms  such 
an  important  part  of  modern  collegiate 
instruction  was  not  available  in  this 
shape;  it  was  too.  lengthy  to  be  specially 
written  out.  and  Miss  Sullivan  has  had 
little  time  to  synopsise  such  supplemen- 
tary work.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Keller 
has  shown  quite  uncommon  facility  in 
writing  her  examination  papers. 

Although  her  instructors  have  naturally 
taken  a  special  kind  of  interest  in  their 
blind  pupil  the  Radcliffe  authorities  have 
made  sure  that  the  work  would  be  judged 
by  precisely  the  -ame   «tanda«-,tfs  as  that 


of  other  girls.     The   regular  examination 
papers  for  the  whole  class  have  been  re- 
produced  for   her   benefit   in    "braille''    on 
the  morning  of  the  test  by  Miss  Spooner, 
formerly  of  the  Perkins   Institution,   who 
was  selected  for  the  work  by  the  college 
authorities,   and  Miss   Keller  has   written 
her    answers    just    as    any    other    student 
would,   using  her  own  special  typewriter. 
Although  the  tremendous  difficulties  of 
her    college    work    have    kept '  her    busy, 
Miss    Keller    has    found     time     to    enter 
largely   into,  the   social   life   of  Radcliffe, 
which  has  many  of  the  pleasanter  char- 
acteristics of     university   life     as   distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  usual  girls'  col-| 
lege.''     She    has    been    frequently    seen    at* 
the  gatherings  of  the  Idler,  the  students','; 
club    to    which      practically   all    Radciiffe| 
girls  belong,  and  that  she  is  one  of  thef 
popular   girls    of   her   class    is   shown    by* 
her    election    as    "lawyer"    for   the    clasjf 
day    exercises    this    week,    after    having 
served   as   vice   president  of  her   class   in 
its  freshman  and  senior  years. 

Among  Miss  Keller's  classmates  a 
large  proportion  come  from  nearby  Cam- 
bridge, for  the  college  has  developed  it- 
self to  university  standards  quietly  and 
has  assumed  its  present  important  posi- 
tion unobtrusively.  Nevertheless  thirfy- 
two  states  and  two  foreign  countries — 
China  and  Prussia— are  represented 
among  the  Radcliffe  girls  this  year. 

Entrance     examinations     for     RadcliffA 
are  now  held  wherever  examinations  fpl 
Harvard    University    are    given,*  all    ovef 
the  world.      Last  year  there  were  candii 
dates,    for    example,    at   Bonn,    Germanji 
and  Osaka,  Japan,  but  many  of  the  applil 
cants'   hereto-fore    have    taken    advantage 
of    the  provision   by   which    Radcliffe   isl. 
sues   certificates,      countersigned    by    in* 
president  of  Harvard,   of.  the   successful 
accomplishment  of   the  requirements  foi| 
entering,    and   a  considerable   number   of 
those  examined   have  not  become   active 
students  afterwards.     The  expansion  has 
been    such,    however,    that    the    need    for 
increased    facilities    has    begun    to    press 
hard;  and  efforts  looking  to  the  construc- 
tiln  of  additional  dormitories,    of  a  new 
library     building     and     of     lecture     and 
laboratory  halls,   in  addition  to  the  crea- 
tion  of   a    satisfactory   endowment    fund, 
>eing   energetically  pushed. 


BOSTON   EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 
JULY    7,    1904 

PRAISE     FOR     THE     TEACHERS 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant] 
The  most  noteworthy  event  in  education- 
al circles  this  commencement  season  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  success  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, who  has  taken  her  degree  in  course 
and  ranks  now  among  the  highly  educated 
women  of  the  country.  She  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.  In  an  earlier  stage  of  human 
affairs  she  would  have  been  quietly  knocked 
in  the  head  when  it  was  discovered  what  a 
defective  creature  she  was;  and  at  a  later 
stage  she  would  have  been  left*  to  the 
wholly  animal  existence  that  seemed  all 
there  was  for  her.  Today  she  is  an  accom- 
plished person  with  a  singularly  acute  mind, 
able  to  receive  and  impart  thoughts  and 
be  and  feel  herself  to  be  a  part  of  this  busy 
world,  which  she  cannot  see,  nor  hear,  nor 
talk  to. 

It  is  indescribably  wonderful  and  she  de- 
serves all  the  fame  that  comes  of  such  an 
achievement.  But  with  all  this  talk  about 
her,  there  should  also  go  full  recognition  of 
the  indescribable  patience,  tact  and  skill  of 
those  who  have  been  able  to  break  down 
the  barriers  that  shut  her  off  from  her  fel- 
low beings.  Think  what  an  impossible  task 
it  must  have  seemed  at  the  start.  The  only 
sense  to  work  with  was  her  sense  of  touch. 
Her  education  has  come  to  her  through  her 
hand  by  way  of  the  sympathetic  hands  of 
those  who  have  had  charge  of  her.  The 
infinite  labor  that  was  theirs  deserves  really 
more  credit  than  their  pupil  does. 


THE  AUGUSTA  HERALD 


Augusta,  Ga.,   Tuesday,  July  12,   1904 
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JW/JJ  HELEN  KELLER 


'  Tilds  ^  the  latest  portrait  of  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  has  iust  grad 
nated  w'tlh  honors  from  Radcliffe  C  ollege,  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  ex 
cellent  likeness  of  thi.s  remarkable  girl,  who  although  deaf  and  dumb  anc 
blind  from  birth,  by  her  remarkable  patience  has  unusual  mental  posses- 
sion of  all  her  fo"mll?     ■,_ 
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W.  O.  ELLIOTT, 

Editor  and.  Proprietor 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  WEDNESDAY, 

II  I  I-     WIT 

Summervllle  Telephone  No.  60. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  13,  1904. 
NOT  WORTH  MOURNING  FOR. 
1  Helen  Keller  was   born  deaf  and 
3umb.      At  the    age    of  eighteen 
months  she   became   totally   blind. 
She  is  now   twenty-four  years  old, 
and  has    been    attending    Radeliff 
Jcollege.    She  passed  a  good  exami- 
nation recently,  but  for  some  reason 
a,  college  degree  has   been  refused 
her  and   she   and   her   friends   are 
reported  to   be   much   grieved  and 
dssappointed.     Miss   Keller  is  one 
of  the   remarkable  women   of  our 
times.     She  is  well  educated,  a  brill- 
iant author  and  altogether  a  love- 
able  character,  and  if  she  knew  how 
great  many  degrees  are  given  by 
olleges    throughout    the    land   to 
^persons  for   almost   everything  ex- 
cept educational   merit,  she   would 
not   mourn   because   she   has  been 
refused  one. 

Later— The  college  finally  grant- 
ed her  a  degree. 


HELEN  KELLER,  A.  B. 


HER  SUCCESS  IN   OBTAINING  A  COL- 
LEGE  EDUCATION. 


Though  Bereft  of  Sigrlit  and  Hearing:, 
She  Won  the  Bachelor's  Degree 
From  Radeliffe  College,  Harvard 
University. 

The  scientific  world  is  ringing  with 
praise  of  Helen  Keller,  who,  though  she 
can  neither  see  nor  hear,  has  mastered 
the  extraordinary  obstacles  in  her  path- 
way and  carried  off  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts  from  the  woman's  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  university,  Radeliffe 
college.  She  graduated  with  honor  at 
the  recent  commencement,  having  tak- 
en the  full  course  required  for  the  de- 
gree. The  story  of  the  achievements 
of  this  remarkable  young  woman  is 
more  strange  than  romance,  and  the 
record  of  what  she  has  accomplished 
despite  all  impediments  and  while  still 
scarcely  more  than  a  girl  almost  passes 
belief.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  so 
close  a  student  of  books,  she  loves  na- 
ture and  outdoor  exercise,  rides  horse- 
back and  on  a  tandem  bicycle,  swims, 
rows  a  boat  and  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  in  the  open  air.  At  twenty-four 
Helen  Keller  is  a  college  graduate,  has 
written  two  books,  and  by  her  lovable 
personality  as  well  as  remarkable  in- 
telligence has  won  friends  by  the  hun- 
dred all  over  the  world.  She  was  born 
in  Alabama  in  1880  and  at  eighteen 
months  old  had  an  illness  which  left 
her  bereft  of  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing.  She  had  been  a  perfectly 
healthy  child  and  in  possession  of  all 
her  senses  up  to  the  time  of  this  ill- 
ness.   She  was  seven  years  of  age  when 


her  parents,  after  seeking  advice  of 
various  authorities  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
placed  her  under  the  instruction  of 
Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan  of  the 
Perkins  Institution.  Boston,  and  since 
that  time  Miss  Sullivan  has  been  with 
her  constantly.  She  began  her  work 
with  Miss  Keller  by  teaching  her  the 
meaning  of  such  simple  words  as  food 
and  water,  and  the  pupil  learned  to 
read  by  the  Braille  system  of  raised 
lettering,  in  studying  Greek  at  a  pre- 
paratory school  the  blind  and  deaf  girl 
wrote  her  Greek  exercises  on  a  type- 


Miss  HELEN  KELLER. 

writer  with  Greek  lettering  which  was 
especially  constructed  for  her.  In  reci- 
tatie^t  and  class  room  Miss  Sullivan  at- 
tended her  and  spelled  into  her  hand 
by  th°  touch  method- the  words  of  the 
teach<r  or  lecturer,  which  Miss  Keller's 
remarkable  memory  enabled  her  for  the 
most  pa^t  to  retain. 

Now  tfc^t  her  degree  has  been  won, 
with  all  tRit  such  an  honor  in  her  case 
signifies,  U°  plucky  young  girl  will  de 
vote  her  \{h  to  work  in  behalf  of  th 
who  are  aflJcted  with  the  loss  of  sight 
or  hearing. 

Miss  KeUe5"  now  has  a  most  amiable 
disposition  »d  is  so  full  of  thought- 
fulness  and  pve  for  others  that  it  Is 
difficult  to  bejove  that  as  a  little  child 
she  was  passpnate  and  bad  tempered. 


When  the  light  from  the  world  of 
knowledge  and  culture  broke  into  her 
darkened  soul  it  seemed  to  change  her 
character  completely.  In  her  hook, 
"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  Miss  Keller 
tells  how  she  first  discovered  the  use 
of  a  key  by  locking  her  mother  in  a 
pantry  and  of  the  glee  she  experienced 
at  her  parent's  efforts  to  break  out 
from  the  closet.  She  played  the  same 
trick  on  her  instructor,  Miss  Sullivan, 
not  long  after  the  hitter's  arrival  at 
the  Keller  homestead.  But  the  faith- 
ful teacher  soon  won  the  undying  af- 
fection of  her  pupil,  and,  though  th,» 
task  of  instructing  her  was  exceeding- 
ly difficult,  it  was  rendered  easier  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  been  by  her 
wonderful  intelligence  and  her  eager- 
ness to  learn  when  once  she  began, 
metaphorically  speaking,  to  see  the  | 
light.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
teacher  succeeded  in  making  the  pupil 
realize  the  connection  between  the 
words  spelled  with  the  fingers  and  the 
things  actually  signified  by  the  words. 
The  first  time  the  young  girl  seemed 
really  to  grasp  this  connection  was  one 
day  at  the  pump  in  the  yard.  Helen 
was  made  to  understand  that  "w-a- 
t-e-r"  spelled  slowly  meant  the  cool 
flood  that  poured  out  of  the  spout. 

An  Incident  that  shows  the  determi- 
nation of  which  Miss  Keller  is  possessed 
and  her  patience  in  overcoming  obsta- 
cles occurred  in  connection  with  her 
final  examination  for  entrance  to  Rad- 
cliffe  college  in  1809.  The  college  au- 
thorities would  not  permit  Miss  Sulli- 
van to  read  the  questions  to  her,  and 
an  instructor  from  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion who  was  a  stranger  to  her  was 
solected  for  the  task.  He  copied  the 
papers  for  her  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  writing  for  the  blind. 
Miss  Keller  got  along  very  well  with 
this  in  the  languages,  but  when  it  came 
to  geometry  and  algebru  trouble  arose, 
for  she  knew  only  the  English  signs 
and  symbols  for  these  studies.  But  by 
exercising  her  remarkably  keen  powers 
i  of  perception  she  figured  them  ou£ 
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MEB  SUCCESS    IN 


OBTAINING   A   COL- 
LEGE   EDUCATION. 


Though  Bereft  of  Sight  and  Hearing:, 
She  Won  the  Baehelor'g  Degree 
From  Radcliffe  College,  Harvard 
University. 

The  scientific  world  is  ringing  with 
praise  of  Helen  Keller,  who,  though  she 
can  neither  see  nor  hear,  has  mastered 
the  extraordinary  obstacles  in  her  path- 
way and  carried  off  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts  from  the  woman's  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  university,  Hadcliffe 
college.  She  graduated  with  honor  at 
the  recent  commencement,  having  tak- 
en the  full  course  required  for  the  de- 
gree. The  story  of  the  achievements 
of  this  remarkable  young  woiuan  is 
more  strange  than  romance,  and  the 
record  of  what  she  has  accomplished 
despite  all  impediments  and  while  still 
scarcely  more  than  a  girl  almost  passes 
belief.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  so 
close  a  student  of  books,  she  loves  na- 
ture and  outdoor  exercise,  rides  horse- 
back and  on  a  tandem  bicycle,  swims, 
rows  a  boat  and  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  in  the  open  air.  At  twenty-four 
Helen  Keller  is  a  college  graduate,  has 
written  two  books,  and  by  her  lovable 
personality  as  well  as  remarkable  in- 
telligence has  won  friends  by  the  hun- 
dred all  over  the  world.  She  was  borr 
in  Alabama  in  1880  and*  at  eighteei 
months  old  had  an  illness  which  lef 
her  bereft  of  the  senses  of  sight  an< 
hearing.  She  had  been  a  perfectly 
healthy  child  and  in  possession  of  al 


her  senses  up  to  the  time  of  this  ill 
ness.  She  was  seven  years  of  age  whei 
her  parents,  after  seeking  advice  01 
various  authorities  in  the  education  ol 
the  blind  and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
placed  her  under  the  instruction  ol 
Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan  of  the 
Perkins  institution.  Boston,  and  since 
that  time  Miss  Sullivan  has  been  with 
her  constantly.  She  began  her  work 
with  Miss  Keller  by  teaching  her  the 
meaning  of  such  simple  words  as  food 
and  water,  and  the  pupil  learned  to 
read  by  the  Braille  system  of  raised 
lettering.  In  studying  Greek  at  a  pre- 
paratory school  the  blind  and  deaf  girl 
wrote  her  Greek  exercises  on  a   type- 


Miss  HELEN  KELLER. 

writer  with  Greek  lettering  which  was 
especially  constructed  for  her.  In  reci- 
tation and  class  room  Miss  Sullivan  at- 
tended her  and  spelled  into  her  hand 
by  the  touch  method  the  words  of  the 
teacher  or  lecturer,  which  Miss  Keller's 
remarkable  memory  enabled  her  for  the 
most  part  to  retain. 

Now  that  her  degree  has  been  won, 
with  all  that  such  an  honor  in  her  cast1 
signifies,  the  plucky  young  girl  will  de 
vote  her  life  to  work  in  behalf  of  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  the  loss  of  sight 
or  hearing. 


Miss  Keller  now  has  a  most  amiable 
disposition  and  is  so  full  of  thought- 
fulness  and  love  for  others  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  as  a  little  child 
she  was  pnssionate  and  bad  tempered. 
When  the  light  from  the  world  of 
knowledge  and  culture  broke  into  her 
darkened  soul  it  seemed  to  change  her 
character  completely.  In  her  book. 
"The  Story  of  My  Life,"  Miss  Keller 
tells  how  she  first  discovered  the  use 
of  a  key  by  locking  her  mother  in  a 
pantry  and  of  the  glee  she  experienced 
at  her  parent's  efforts  to  break  out 
from  the  closet.  She  played  the  same 
trick  on  her  instructor,  Miss  Sullivan, 
not  long  after  the  latter' s  arrival  at 
the  Keller  homestead.  But  the  faith- 
ful teacher  soon  won  the  undying  af- 
fection of  her  pupil,  and,  though  the, 
task  of  instructing  her  was  exceeding- 
ly difficult,  it  was  rendered  easier  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  been  by  her 
wonderful  intelligence  and  her  eager- 
ness to  learn  when  once  she  began, 
metaphorically  speaking,  to  see  the 
light.  It  was  some  time  before  the 
teacher  succeeded  in  making  the  pupil 
realize  the  connection  between  the 
words  spelled  with  the  fingers  and  the 
things  actually  signified  by  the  words. 
The  first  time  the  young  girl  seemed 
really  to  grasp  this  connection  was  one 
day  at  the  pump  in  the  yard.  Helen 
was  made  to  understand  that  "w-a- 
t-e-r"  spelled  slowly  meant  the  cool 
flood  that  poured  out  of  the  spout. 

An  incident  that  shows  the  determi- 
nation of  which  Miss  Keller  is  possessed 
and  her  patience  in  overcoming  obsta- 
cles occurred  in  connection  with  her 
final  examination  for  entrance  to  Rad^ 
cliffe  college  in  1809.  The  college  au- 
thorities would  not  permit  Miss  Sulli- 
van to  read  the  questions  to  her,  and 
an  instructor  from  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion who  was  a  stranger  to  her  was 
selected  for  the  task.  He  copied  the 
papers  for  her  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  writing  for  the  blind. 
Miss  Keller  got  along  very  well  with 
this  in  the  languages,  but  when  it  came 
to  geometry  and  algebra  trouble  arose, 
for  she  knew  only  the  English  signs 
and  symbols  for  these  studies.  But  by 
exercising  her  remarkably  keen  powers 
of  perception  she  figured  them  out. 
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